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THE EXCESSIVE ARMIES OF RUSSIA 


I HAVE received a circular letter dated from London, under the 
signature of E. D. Bernhardt, who describes himself as Editor of 
the St. Petersburg Herald, inviting me to give my opinion on the 
military system of England with a view to its reform. The opinions 
expressed in foreign as well as in British publieations as to our system 
are quoted at considerable length, and the letter concludes with the 
hope that I will excuse him for troubling me ‘ so much, but the great 
interest taken everywhere in Imperial Defence has induced him to 
his entreaty, which he hopes I will kindly fulfil if my precious time 
should allow it.’ 

It strikes me as somewhat curious and absurd that the Editor of a 
Russian journal should thus interest himself in the military system 
of the British Empire, and that he should ask British officers for 
information with reference thereto, when he could with so much 
greater propriety apply his studies to the military system of his own 
country and the necessities for its defence, as to which I propose to 
make a few observations. 

It is well known that Russia is adding to her military forces by 
levies in Finland and elsewhere, and has only lately devoted 9,000,000/. 
for the increase of her navy, and that she is hard at work 
making military lines of railway, especially that through Siberia to 
Vladivostok, and through Manchuria to Port Arthur and Niu-chwang, 
with the intention of extending them to Pekin. 

The great Trans-Siberian line, which was originally intended 
only to complete the land route between Vladivostok and the rail- 
way3 in existence in 1893 connecting Siberia with European Russia, 
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required for its construction 4,695 miles of new railway at an 
estimated cost for a single line of 56,000,000/., including ‘sufficient 
rolling stock,’ according to the official report, ‘to be able to form 
three sets of army trains per twenty-four hours,’ and upwards of 
2,000,000/. more for subsidiary works. When the inclemency of the 
climate and the paucity of the population are considered, as well as 
the enormous rivers to be crossed and the very serious engineering 
difficulties known to exist in some parts of this line, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, it is certain that this estimate will be 
greatly exceeded; and after all this vast expenditure has been 
incurred, the report says that ‘on account of the importance of the 
water supply to the traffic of the line and the difficulty of increasing 
it ultimately, it has been decided to arrange it only at the stations, 
that is, at distances of fifty versts (thirty-three miles), but to provide 
for the passage of seven sets of trains.’ 

The lines since projected through Manchuria to connect the 
Trans-Siberian railway with Port Arthur and Niu-chwang will involve 
a further expenditure of several millions, and if extended to Pekin, 
probably not less than 20,000,000/. more. 

M. de Witte, the Finance Minister of Russia, finding it difficult 
to obtain money from France and other Continental countries, is 
most anxious to get the assistance of British capital, nominally in 
the interest and for the development of commerce, when in reality 
the demand for capital is due to the extreme efforts Russia is now 
devoting to get these and other military railways completed and her 
navy augmented with the least possible delay. 

This increase of the navy is not for defence, as it is well known 
that no naval Power could prevail in war against Russia or injure 
her so seriously by naval operations against her European possessions 
as to compel her to sue for peace; and as to Vladivostok or Port 
Arthur, although ships within them may be injured by bombardment 
from the sea, they could not be captured without the co-operation 
of a much larger military force than any European Power could 
maintain at such a distance from its own shores and arsenals. 
For Japan this would be too serious an adventure to undertake, 
especially when the severity of the winter is such that operations in 
the field would generally be limited to a few short months in the 
summer. 

The Editor of the St. Petersburg Herald might, after a careful 
study of the Russian system, suggest to the Finance Minister that 
he might apply the 9,000,000/. allotted for the increase of the navy 
of Russia far more profitably for the improvement of commercial 
enterprise or for alleviating the distress of the wretched inhabitants 
of the several large provinces in European Russia in which famine 
has prevailed more or less for several years, and where the people are 
now dying by thousands from its effects. 
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He might also point out with perfect truth that Russia is so 
vast, the distances so great to important places such as Moscow, by 
occupying which alone peace could be imposed upon her; that her 
resources are so scattered and climate so severe that no Power will 
attack her, and, by following the example of Napoleon, subject her 
armies to similar risks of destruction, and that therefore a compara- 
tively moderate military force would make her absolutely secure 
against attack by land. This truth applies to all the States adjoining 
her in Europe (Sweden, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Roumania) as well 
as to those in Asia (Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China, and the British 
possessions in India). Russia, therefore, is exceptionally fortunate 
as regards her powers of deferice, having less to fear from hostile 
attack within her own dominions than any other Power in the world. 
And, without doubt, if the means required for her defence were strictly 
gauged by the probabilities and possibilities of attack, Russia is the 
only one of the Great Powers which could reduce her military forces 
to a vast extent without the slightest risk. 

The question then naturally arises: Why is Russia increasing her 
army and navy so prodigiously at the very time that the Tsar is so 
earnest in impressing upon all the Powers of the world the advan- 
tages of peace and the necessity of not adding to their military 
forces, the support of which is an almost unbearable burden upon 
their peoples? The answer is that although the Tsar is the 
nominal head of the Government of Russia, and no doubt sincere in 
his aspirations for peace, he is in reality in the hands of those who, 
holding him in leading strings, have designs for enlarging the 
Empire in several directions by conquest, and, generally speaking, to 
their own advantage. China, in consequence of her decrepitude, is 
the immediate and main object of their attentions. Russia’s power 
in China depends, at the present moment, upon a military force of about 
120,000 men, who have all been brought there by sea, and who are 
entirely dependent upon the sea for all reinforcements and for guns, 
ammunition and stores, which are being transported thither in great 
quantities as fast as can be done, in the hope and with the intention 
of establishing her position in sufficient strength to enable her to 
hold her own until the Trans-Siberian railway shall be completed. 
When this shall have been done and the military base of operations 
in Manchuria firmly established, China, unless in the meantime she 
shall have organised a military force capable of meeting Russian 
soldiers in the field, will become a vassal, if not to a great extent a 
part, of the Russian Empire. Neither Great Britain nor any other 
European Power can prevent this consummation of Russia’s efforts. 
The distance of China from Europe is too great to permit of either of 
the large Powers undertaking the military operations that would be 
required to arrest the progress of the Russian army advancing from 
Manchuria to Pekin and thence to the Yangtse Valley. China alone 
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can prevent it by organising an army upon European principles ; but 
it behoves her to lose no time in strengthening her Empire by so 
doing, because, when the great Trans-Siberian railway shall have 
been completed and is in working order to Manchuria, the Russian 
army, now 120,000 strong, most of whom are in occupation of that 
province, will have thus become independent of all communication 
by sea with its base and arsenals in Europe. 

This line of communication by railway with the European 
provinces of Russia will be very long, and not particularly well 
adapted for sustaining a large army during active operations in the 
field, but from all accounts the province of Manchuria is so rich in 
its productions that it will suffice in ‘great measure for this purpose, 
especially when under an improved administration. 

The position of Japan, as a naval and military Power capable of 
acting on the rear or flank of the Russian army, must to a great 
extent neutralise that army so long as it is based, as at present, upon 
the sea, and cause Russia to hesitate before undertaking operations 
in the direction of Pekin. If Japan landed a large force in a 
northern port in Corea, which would be very difficult to prevent, 
the Russian forces might find themselves seriously embarrassed if 
engaged in operations in China in the direction of Pekin at a 
distance from Port Arthur and Talienwan. 

With a view, however, to arriving at some conclusion as to the 
time China has at her disposal for organisation whilst Russia is still 
dependent on the sea for reinforcements and stores, it may be well 
to consider briefly the nature of the great railway for the completion 
of which she is making her utmost efforts. 

According to a Russian official report published in 1893, the 
length of new line to be constructed from Tcheliabinsk, the then 
extreme eastern limit of ‘the internal network of railways,’ in 30°, to 
Vladivostok in 132° of East longitude, her only port at that time on 
the China seas, was 4,695 miles. This undertaking, by which 
Russia will possess a railway entirely within her own dominions and 
absolutely secwre from attack by any Power other than China, will 
connect the western shores of Russia bordering the Atlantic with her 
eastern shores on the Pacific. In itself it is a magnificent and 
prodigious work, which will command a high position among the 
great engineering works of the age, but it must not be imagined for 
a moment that it is being constructed or is required for the develop- 
ment of commerce. It will be a single line between the parallels of 
52° and 57° of North latitude, passing through a difficult and 
mountainous country with a very severe climate, which over some parts 
is rarely free from frost and snow, large sections of which are desert, 
and with an eternally frozen subsoil. It will cross numerous large 
rivers requiring bridges up to 3,000 feet in length, and for a distance 
of several hundred miles the temperature on an average of three 
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years was above zero for only a few months in each year. In this 
inhospitable region, the climate of which is described in the Russian 
official report as ‘ purely continental,’ the mean annual temperature 
over a great part of its length is 5° below freezing, and in many parts 
the sun’s rays penetrate only a few inches below the surface in the 
warmest season of the year. 

The total population within reach of the railway over an extent 
of about 3,500 miles (nearly seven times the distance from London to 
Wick) amounts only to 1,520,000 souls, which is not quite equal to the 
populations of Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester taken together 
(the largest town between Irkutsk and Vladivostok, a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles, has only 13,000 inhabitants), and the vast territory 
in which they live, as may naturally be supposed, is totally devoid of 
any important manufacture. These facts, derived from official 
Russian sources, illustrate the commercial prospects of the railway 
along which the garrison of Port Arthur and the army for the 
occupation of Manchuria are to be carried, as also the force destined 
to occupy Pekin whenever the convenient time may arrive (after the 
completion of the railway) for Russia to throw off the mask and take 
possession of Pekin and a great part of China, unless in the mean- 
while some other Power has trained and organised an army in China 
for its defence, the material for which is not to be despised, as shown 
by the performances of the Chinese soldiers under the leadership of 
General Gordon. This great railway is expected to be completed in 
1904, or in five years from the present time, although probably, from 
the nature of the works and of the country, especially around Lake 
Baikal, it may not be completed so soon. This, therefore, is the 
breathing time which China has for her defensive preparations, and 
for the organisation of an army for her defence. 

If the object of Russia in China were not aggressive, but purely 
commercial, the vast expenditure incurred in the construction of this 
great railway would be altogether unnecessary ; her trade with China 
could be carried on by sea with much greater ease and economy than 
by land ; and even when the railroad shall have been completed it is 
doubtful whether the trade between Western Russia and Manchuria 
will bear the expense of transport by rail over a distance of several 
thousand miles, through one of the most barren regions in the world, 
where the difficulties and expense of maintaining and working the 
line will be abnormally great. Whether this be so or not, it is self- 
evident that no dividend can ever be earned and no return expected 
from this vast expenditure, which has been incurred for purely mili- 
tary purposes, and will be a permanent charge upon the finances of 
the Government, whose object is clearly shown when it is stated in 
the official report that the millions required are estimated to provide 
‘ sufficient rolling stock to be able to form three sets of army trains 
per twenty-four hours.’ 
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If the Editor of the St. Petersburg Herald were to examine the 
military requirements of his own country and persuade the Govern- 
ment of the Tsar to reduce his army to what is strictly necessary for 
defence, and not for aggression, he would confer a great boon upon 
the world, and possibly bring about a reduction of the military forces 
of adjoining States, over whom the great Russian army casts a deep 
shadow, necessitating immense efforts and armaments for their 
defence. 

At present several provinces in Russia in Europe are suffering 
from famine, and there is great difficulty in administering relief by 
reason of the absence of good roads and railways. The inhabitants of 
these provinces would be greatly benefited if only a portion of this vast 
railway expenditure were devoted to the development of the country, 
as well as the 9,000,000/. to be expended in increasing the navy. 

The object of inviting Great Britain and other countries to invest 
capital in Russian Government securities is to enable Russia to meet 
this great military expenditure for aggressive purposes and, among 
other things, to forge a chain which will bind China in bonds 
never to be loosened. It is to be hoped that British capitalists will 
grasp the importance of the position, and not lend their assistance to 
the accomplishment of the warlike designs of this great Power, which, 
on reference to the chart of the world, will be seen to extend along 
the whole length of Europe and Asia, from her shores bordering the 
Atlantic to Behring’s Strait, being about 180° of longitude, or half 
the circumference of the earth lying between 35° of North latitude 
and the North Polar seas. 

A few statistics relative to the extent and military forces of Russia 
are added, as being most interesting and exhibiting her aggressive 
designs. The area of Russia in Europe is 2,095,000 square miles, 
with a population of 102,627,000 souls (49 per square mile), while 
the area of her Asiatic dominions is 6,564,000 square miles, with a 
population of only 19,234,000 (3 per square mile). The whole 
Empire therefore comprises 8,660,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 121,861,000 (14 per square mile). 

The area of Sweden, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Roumania, 
that is, of all the Powers bordering Russia in Europe, taken together, 
only amounts to 670,795 square miles, with a population of 
103,790,000 souls (154 per square mile), which is practically the 
same as that of Russia in Europe. 

The united strength of the armies of all these border States on 
their peace establishments is 1,030,000; against which Russia 
maintains 792,000 men in Europe, and 77,000 in her Asiatic 
dominions, or a total of 869,000 men, which, when brought to a war 
footing, may be increased to upwards of 2,000,000 in Europe with 
130,000 in Asia. The distribution of this huge army is, of course, 
somewhat affected by the late emigration of troops by sea from 
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Southern Russia through the Bosphorus to China, but this will not 
appreciably reduce the enormous military force at the disposal of the 
Russian Government in the event of war. 

Capitalists should reflect that loans to Russia, although nominally 
for the development of commerce and industrial operations, are in 
reality to enable the Russian Government to devote its own financial 
resources to the support of this prodigious army and for the con- 
struction of these great strategical railways and the increase of the 
navy; the necessities for which are calculated not solely upon 
Russia’s requirements for defence and for the maintenance of internal 
order, but in great measure upon what may be demanded for aggres- 
sive purposes and the expansion of her Empire. 

I commend these reflections also to the Editor of the St. Peters- 
burg Herald, as much more worthy of his consideration and of that 
of his fellow-countrymen than the constitution of the British army, 
as to which he appears to be so desirous of obtaining the opinions of 


British officers. 
J. L. A. Srmmons, 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NAVAL 





FORCE 


STRENUOUS naval competition is one of the most striking features of 
the present international situation. The century began in the middle 
of a period of great wars fought out under conditions which lent 
special and peculiar importance to sea power. Naval efforts were then 
stimulated by direct necessity; they are now inspired in time of 
peace by considerations of national security, by veiled ambitions, 
or by pure delusion. While naval expansion derives its impulse at 
the present time from a reflective process rather than from the 
pressure of immediate requirements, and is therefore far more widely 
operative, there is an evident analogy between the two periods. 
The long series of great wars which ended in 1815 was, as the 
late Sir J. Seeley has ably shown, due to commercial rivalry and the 
immense impetus towards territorial extension which that rivalry 
supplied to Great Britain, Spain, never a really great naval Power, 
soon dropped out of the list of serious competitors for externah 
empire. Holland, after showing natural genius for sea warfare and 
for commerce, and helping in stern conflict to train a race of 
seamen as stubborn as her own, was practically disqualified by 
geographical position and inability to hold her land frontiers. In 
her case, as in that of Portugal, whom she had supplanted, the sea 
may be said to have been conquered by the land. Thus the 
tremendous struggle for over-sea dominion virtually left France, 
represented by Napoleon, and Great Britain, aptly personified by 
Nelson, face to face. Spain and Holland, under compulsion or 
buoyed up by vain hopes, might find themselves arrayed on the side of 
France ; the issue might be complicated by the revolt of the American 
colonies, which heavily handicapped the mother country in her 
struggle for existence ; Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Turkey, might all be involved; but from the War of the Austrian 
Succession onwards the successive contests assumed more and more 
the character of a direct competition for colonial supremacy between 
the two great Western nations. It was the insular position of Great 
Britain which invested sea power with supreme importance and made: 
it the final arbiter. If Great Britain had not entered the lists, and if 
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the struggle had been restricted to the Continental Powers, the 
issues would have been determined on land. 

The close of the nineteenth century has been marked by a fresh 
outburst of keen commercial rivalry, arising in part from the natural 
desire to emulate British success, but also from the increasing 
pressure of rapidly growing populations. Meanwhile territorial 
expansion over-sea has proceeded apace, without invoking the 
agency of great wars. Great Britain, as Lord Rosebery recently 
reminded us, has since 1884 annexed or brought under control 
2,600,000 square miles of the earth’s surface, increasing the total 
area of her dominions by about one-third. Germany may be said to 
have initiated the great African scramble, and td have commenced 
the partition of China; but France, in the acquisition of mere 
acreage, has far outstripped her military rival. Italy has shown 
symptoms of the prevailing colonial fever. The remnants of the old 
colonial empire of Spain have passed under the sway of the United 
States and of Germany, Japan has relieved China of Formosa and 
asserted her influence in Korea. Russia alone, conforming to 
geographical conditions, has ordered her footsteps upon the land, 
striding across Asia with set purpose and a scientific precision 
attained by no other Power. Of colonies, as we understand the 
word, there is not one outside the British Empire, nor are there any 
signs of the true colonising process. ‘The envious nations,’ as the 
Poet Laureate has described them, produce officials in place of either 
administrators or colonists. France has no spare population, and her 
people have no inducement except a Government salary to leave 
their favoured land. The large majority of German colonists dwell 
under the British flag, finding a measure of prosperity and a scope 
for their energies unattainable under the artificial arrangements 
prescribed by Berlin officialdom. It is difficult to conceive the so- 
called colonies of Germany as objects of pride or of enthusiasm. 

The nations, however, if ‘envious,’ as Mr. Alfred Austin gives us 
to understand, may perhaps reason on the following lines. ‘Great 
Britain owes her commercial supremacy to expansion across the 
seas. That expansion was in the first instance the direct gift of sea 
power, the result of triumphantly successful naval warfare. It has since 
been maintained and further developed under the egis of the flag; 
in other words, by the aid of the naval prestige won in great wars. 
Let us, therefore, annex far and wide and build up great fleets. 
Then will our commerce and prosperity equal or exceed that of Great 
Britain.’ 

The argument, so stated, is crude and historically incomplete. 
If, in the crucial struggle, the navy of England had gone under and 
France had emerged mistress of the seas, it does not follow that she 
could have built up an empire or a commercial system comparable 
to our own. It may even be said with certainty that this could not 
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have been, since politically as well as industrially France was not 
qualified for the gigantic task. How would Great Britain have 
fared without coal and iron? The argument, in fact, leaves out of 
consideration the genius of races and the natural resources of 
countries—factors of the very first importance. Germany, without any 
assistance from foreign possessions, which have been merely a drain 
upon her exchequer, and with a relatively small navy, which has its 
prestige still to win, has within a short period succeeded, by sheer 
natural aptitude and steady endeavour, in building up an immense 
and rapidly increasing commerce. So, too, the United States, whose 
over-sea expansion began only last year, have created a vast trade 
second only to our own. It is not too much to say that this trade 
would have attained its present dimensions if no American warship 
had ever crossed the Atlantic; and when, in 1861-64, the ocean 
commerce of the United States—then relatively small—was assailed, 
the navy was unable to afford it efficient protection. In the recent 
war, the sea power of the United States, in conflict with the 
decadent navy of Spain, proved quickly decisive, and with the 
resulting expansion a new political era dawned ; but the great and 
rapidly increasing trade of the United States is due to splendid 
natural resources and to the abundant energies and business capacity 
of the American people, not to either colonies or a fleet. It is 
frequently forgotten that, from the purely commercial point of view, 
colonies are not necessarily advantageous. For Germany, trade with 
the Cameroons is not intrinsically more valuable than that exchanged 
with France or Russia. The mutual profits of commerce are 
independent of nationality; and although political affinities or 
antipathies may stimulate or retard the interchange of commodities 
for which no urgent demand exists, trade is in the main and must 
always be cosmopolitan. Great Britain and France, even when engaged 
in the throes of a life-and-death struggle, managed to carry on a 
surreptitious trade, and in future maritime wars an indirect exchange 
will doubtless be carried on between belligerents who still experience 
commercial need of each other. Such an irregular trade can be far 
more easily organised now than at the beginning of the century. 
National sentiment may draw the line at the supply of munitions of 
war ; but so strong is the trading instinct and the fascination of high 
prices, that the subjects of one belligerent might possibly be found 
supplying another with arms or ships if the secrecy of the transaction 
could be guaranteed. The argument for promiscuous fleet-building 
derived from our wonderful history during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries needs much qualification. It is, however, 
plausible until examined, and it has unquestionably played a part in 
promoting naval competition. 

Another potent influence may be traced to the sudden reassertion 
in recent years of the policy inaugurated by Offa, King of Mercia, 
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towards the end of the eighth century. The strength of the navy of 
England has at all times been the gauge of her territorial security 
and of her position among nations. Every great war at once made 
heavy demands upon the navy, and success turned upon the measure of 
sea power which Great Britain was able to exert. Nevertheless, the 
plain lesson that the maintenance of a sufficient fleet in time of 
peace was a primary duty of Parliament and the only effective 
guarantee against national disaster came to be forgotten. The great 
navy which won and held the dominion of the seas during the long 
struggle ending in 1815 was permitted to dwindle to a peace strength 
which left no adequate margin. The concentration of public interest 
upon the military operations in the Crimea, and the failure of the 
Baltic fleet to accomplish tasks which do not belong to navies, 
served effectually to promote illusion. In the general naval recon- 
struction which followed the Russian War no attempt was made to 
fix a reasonable standard of strength adjusted to national require- 
ments. While British interests upon and across the seas were 
increasing yearly by leaps and bounds, the territorial defence of these 
islands by fortifications and auxiliary forces came to be regarded as a 
primary object. Lavish expenditure upon passive defence naturally 
produced neglect alike of the navy and the field army. Even the 
war scare of 1878 produced as its principal result a fresh instalment 
of passive defence, and the grave warning sounded by the late Lord 
Carnarvon’s Commission was forgotten in the discussion of new 
projects of fortification. Thus during many years the Empire 
practically existed on sufferance, courting enormous losses and 
perhaps irretrievable disaster. The strenuous efforts of a few writers, 
whose appeals to history and to common-sense were afterwards 
powerfully reinforced by Captain Mahan’s admirable books, effected a 
veritable revolution. It was quickly discovered that naval expenditure 
was popular, and successive Governments-vied in increasing the fleet. 
A rough standard of naval strength was authoritatively laid down, and 
shipbuilding programmes were pressed forward with unwonted 
energy. Since Colbert, in 1662, set about the reconstruction of 
the wasted navy of France there has never been, in time of peace, 
a naval revival so thoroughly undertaken or so technically suc- 
cessful as that which Great Britain has accomplished in the last 
ten years. As remarkable has been the uprising of a strong Imperial 
sentiment, of which the regenerated fleet is alike an exciting cause 
and a fitting symbol. This sudden national awakening, however, has 
had results which were not wholly anticipated. The European 
Chancelleries began to recall with uneasiness the days in which Great 
Britain, with a population of eighteen millions and with colonies able 
to bring little except ‘ opportunity of ports’ to aid the national cause, 
faced the Continent inarms. We are never weary of laying stress upon 
our peculiarly unaggressive national character while steadily adding to 
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our territorial possessions ; but foreigners who study history may well 
be incredulous. It was inevitable that our great naval revival 
should appear in the guise of a portent, and that we should thus have 
supplied a powerful incentive to naval competition. If Great Britain 
had preserved any continuity of naval policy, that competition would 
perhaps never have attained its present dimensions, The suddenness 
of our resolve endowed it with special significance. 

Six Powers are now busily engaged in adding to their fleets, and 
while one of them—Italy—already feels the strain severely, there 
seems no present prospect of any relaxation of effort. The question 
arises whether these numerous fleets can fully justify the expectations 
which—it must be assumed—have been formed of their potentiality. 
In other words, has naval force no limitations ? 

In early days, when nations were unorganised, the peoples who 
learned to use the sea had the coast lines of the Old World practically at 
theirmercy. The Greeks could stud the shores of the Mediterranean 
with their colonies, occupying every spot which promised commercia} 
advantages or means of comfortable existence. The detached 
communities thus formed became little centres of sea power secure so 
long as their fleets were not overmatched. The Romans, with 
more deliberate purpose and less of the trading instinct, used the 
naval supremacy won in the wars with Carthage to plant military 
colonies along the seaboard, and thence to extend inland their 
territorial possessions. The Norsemen, at first simple raiders of the 
coasts of England only, finding no organised resistance, widely 
extended their sphere of operations and formed fortified inland 
settlements on the Seine, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Loire. 
The stress thus thrown upon Western Europe gave a strong impetus 
to military art and helped to develop the feudal system on the 
Continent. Sea power, as wielded by the Norsemen, was crude and 
unorganised ; but it was based on the natural aptitudes of a fighting 
race, and its great influence on history has not been adequately 
recognised. By England under Alfred the Great it was successfully 
opposed at sea; by the Frankish and Teutonic peoples it was at 
length stemmed mainly by cavalry. As the European States 
acquired consolidation and their military forces assumed an organ- 
ised form, their seaboards—more than ever important—began to 
experience comparative immunity from aggression. It was no 
longer possible for a people who happened to be superior at sea to 
plant and maintain settlements on any neighbouring coast-line. 
Reciprocal raids on the shores of the Channel continued, but changed 
character. While the proceedings of John de Vienne in the reign 
of Richard the Second resembled those of the Norsemen, attacks on 
the coast-line of organised States tended more and more to take the 
form of considerable expeditions, such as those directed against St. 
Malo and Cherbourg in 1758, During the wars of the French 
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Revolution and Empire, although the extent and influence of the sea 
power of Great Britain attained dimensions previously unapproached, 
coast attacks on the mainland territory of her enemies practically 
ceased. In recent years, the great instance is that of 1854-55, 
when four Powers combined in an attack on Sebastopol which 
monopolised the efforts and decided the issue of a great war. Here, 
however, the comparative isolation of the Crimea and the immense 
difficulties of the Russian line of communication were factors of the 
first importance. 

The direct operations of sea power being thus gradually restricted 
in certain aspects by the growth of organised European States, the 
maritime Powers began to move further afield. Following precisely 
the proceedings of the ancient Greeks, and as easily, Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland established trading settlements on the shores of America, 
Africa, and Asia. Spain, with ambitions equalling those of Rome, bat 
with infinitely less strength of purpose, sought to extend her 
settlements into an empire of the New World. While isolated and 
drawing little support from their Hinterlands, such settlements 
evidently lay at the mercy of sea power, and Great Britain, at first 
contented with raiding them in the Norse fashion, proceeded later 
to conquest and occupation. Such conquest was in some cases 
child’s play, like the capture of San Luis d’Apra by the United States 
last year. In other cases, and notably in the struggle between 
France and England for the dominion of India, immense efforts and 
long wars were entailed. The measure of resistance was that of the 
available local resources, and sea power, while essential to success, 
and in this sense always decisive, no longer sufficed. It isan obvious 
truth that without naval supremacy the expansion of England would 
have been impossible, and both Canada and India would have passed 
into other hands. It is equally true that no naval strength alone 
would have saved either. A nation unable to produce troops of the 
best quality, great military leaders, and capable administrators, 
must inevitably have lost both. 

Viewing history in its broadest aspects, there appear to be 
grounds for the belief that the influence of sea power has undergone 
modifications, which ought not to be disregarded. The days when 
the Norsemen could row up the Seine and establish themselves 
strongly above Rouen cannot offer exact parallels with our own. 
Highly specialised naval forces cannot act precisely in the same 
manner as mere fighting men navigating light craft propelled 
mainly by oars. When the sailing art had attained perfection, fleets 
enjoyed a freedom of movement now limited by their absolute 
dependence upon coal. There is here a great gain in speed and 
certainty of navigation; but there is also a certain loss. Coast 
defence has changed its whole character since the times when the 
raider could draw up his ships on any convenient beach and proceed 
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to plunder, certain of being opposed only by the few armed 
inhabitants who could be hastily collected from neighbouring 
villages. Now, important harbours can be easily and quite inexpen- 
sively protected against purely naval attack. As early as 1794 it 
was shown that two 18-pounder guns mounted on a tower could 
repulse two British ships of the line with heavy loss, and when the 
miserable work known as the Telegraph Battery succeeded at Sebas- 
topol in putting several line-of-battle|ships out of action, it must have 
become evident that the attack of coast defences was not the business 
of navies. Further scientific advance has added to the inequality of 
conditions between the ship and the coast battery, and the attack 
of defended harbours is now more than ever a purely military 
operation, in which a fleet acts as a covering force. Seaborne trade 
has increased enormously in importance and volume, gaining steadily 
in speed and safety of transit; but land communications have 
received an incomparably greater development. The distribution 
of trade is now largely a matter of railways, which are exerting a 
powerful influence upon the commercial systems of the world, and 
changing what may be called their strategic centres. Directly and 
indirectly, railways threaten the sphere of influence of sea power. 
The attack on the coastwise trade of an enemy—once a formidable 
weapon in the hands of a naval Power—has lost much of its efficacy. 
Such an attack may entail only inconvenience now that land 
communications, formerly non-existent, can temporarily replace sea- 
transit for distributing purposes. And in the wider sense the vast 
railway systems of Europe unquestionably tend to reduce the 
pressure which sea power was able to exert at the beginning of the 
century. The elasticity of arrangements which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of modern commerce will invest neutral 
harbours with new importance during a great war. The difficulties 
of the commercial blockade of a long coast-line are perhaps greater 
than ever, and at the sane time the neutral port, thanks to railway 
communication, can do for a belligerent what was formerly 
impossible. Sea power cannot seal a land frontier, and in proportion 
to the ease and cheapness of land communications will the trade of 
a belligerent be assisted. So great is the complexity of interests of 
modern commerce that, in a war with a European Power, British 
capital, attracted by high prices, would almost certainly be employed 
in supplying the needs of the enemy. 

These reflections and many others point to certain general 
principles which have not been sufficiently recognised. The 
functions of navies are practically limited in war to the attack and 
defence of sea communications. The Power which is able to hold 
those communications can not only count on territorial security for 
such of its possessions as are liable to over-sea attack alone, but is , 
free to employ military force against an enemy’s territory. The 
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limits of such offensive action are determined by the strength of the 
field forces available and by the measure of resistance which can be 
concentrated at the point selected for attack. Here evidently local 
considerations and questions of land communication enter. Isolated 
settlements which have no independent resources must fall an easy 
prey to the Power which commands the sea. Highly organised 
States, such as are Canada and India, such as Federated Australia 
will become, such as we may hope South Africa will one day be, can 
offer a measure of resistance to over-sea attack which would demand 
of the invader great efforts and a huge provision of transports. In 
1854 a railway—even a first-class road—connecting Sebastopol with 
the military centres of Russia would either have caused the project 
of invading the Crimea to be abandoned or would have brought 
utter disaster upon the invaders. If land communications in Cuba 
had not been almost non-existent, General Shafter’s force must 
either have been trebled or would have been driven into the sea. A 
railway between Havana and Santiago would have altered the 
aspects of the campaign, even though the ultimate result could not 
be doubtful. Sea power thus secured evident advantage because 
the land communications and the toe resources of Cuba had been 
hopelessly neglected. 

Great Britain, dependent upon seaborne trade for the food supply 
and for the purchasing power of a crowded population, and ruling a 
vast Empire held together by maritime communications alone, must 
be prepared to assert supremacy at sea or perish. Supremacy at sea 
demands that the navy should take the offensive at the outbreak of 
war, and should concentrate its energies upon an enemy’s warships. 
The greater task includes the less, and if the ocean communications 
of the Empire are held, over-sea invasion of its territory at home and 
abroad is impossible. For the exercise of sea power in this sense 
the conditions have never been so supremely favourable as now, and 
while the immense growth of British seaborne trade may seem to 
involve an increase of vulnerability, that trade—steam propelled— 
can be more easily protected than in sailing days. The story of the 
depredations of the Alabama and her consorts has been widely y 
misread. 

While sea power has gained in what may be termed its defensive 
aspects, the offensive character imparted to it by Great Britain in 
the old wars has undergone limitations. The military operations 
which since navies became specialised bodies have always been the 
corollary of naval supremacy can be more than ever effectively 
covered ; but they have become more serious in scope, and in some 
cases they are no longer possible. During the senseless war of 
1812-14 with the United States a British expeditionary force occu- 
pied Washington. No measure of naval supremacy would now render 
such an operation possible. A second Crimean campaign is 
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practically out of the question. Ten years ago Vladivostock might 
have been taken at the cost of great efforts. Within a short period Port 
Arthur will be absolutely unassailable by any force which Great Britain 
could employ. In the Far East, railways must compete directly with 
sea power, and rivalry between Great Britain and Russia will then 
assume a purely military character. The idea that the conversion of 
Wei-Hai-Wei into a ‘secondary’ or any other species of naval base 
will enable a fleet to check Russian projects is illusory. Unless 
Russia could be overpowered on land there would be no trade in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li for our navy to protect. Again, during the old 
wars the most important of the undeveloped colonies of other Powers 
fell into the hands of Great Britain. Surveying the map of the 
world to-day, we find no possessions of foreign nations that we have 
any real reason to desire. We have not now, as at the beginning of 
the contest with France, an empire to gain. It is our present task 
to hold and to develop. By proceeding to further over-sea 
conquests we should neither secure advantage to ourselves nor 
inflict material injury upon an enemy. Finally, attack on commerce 
is—for Great Britain—a less formidable weapon than it was a 
century ago. We cannot now expect to impose arbitrary restrictions 
upon neutrals. There is little commerce afloat that we could attack 
without injuring British interests. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that our sea power, relatively 
and absolutely more potent for the defence of the Empire, is 
distinctly less capable of exerting decisive pressure upon an enemy, 
and therefore of bringing a great war to a conclusion. By maritime 
conquests our Empire was won, and trade thus directly followed the 
flag. As Mr. Ellis Ashley has pointed out, it is now more correct to 
say that ‘trade is the flag.’ In peace time, it is clear that navies 
cannot directly promote trade, although the growth of trade provides, 
as in Germany,' a strong plea for the increase of a navy. Itis even 
possible that the construction of great fleets, by its demands on the 
industries of a country, may check profitable production. The 
promotion of national commerce is, as the Continental Powers have 
begun to discover, a question for Foreign Offices rather than for 
Ministers of Marine. 

The conditions of the European Powers differ so widely from our 
own that there can be no true analogy of naval requirements. The 
one purely Continental war of this century in which sea power proved 
decisive was that waged by the German Confederation against 
Denmark in 1848-49. The Danish navy, in full command of the 
sea, and operating from an insular base, was able to give such sub- 
stantial aid to the military operations that the siege of Fredericia 
ended disastrously and the Germans withdrew from Schleswig. The 
part played by the Russian navy in 1828-29 had an extremely 


1 See ‘Germany as a Naval Power,’ Nineteenth Century, May 1899. 
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important influence on the campaigns both in Europe and in 
Asia; but in the then exhausted condition of Turkey the issue 
was predetermined, and in 1878, when the naval situation was 
reversed, the Russian army camped before Constantinople. The 
difficulties and the losses of the campaign, followed by the threat of 
British intervention, supplied Russia with a powerful incentive for 
the creation of a strong fleet in the Black Sea. In the war of 1866, 
the foolish attack on Lissa and the naval action which followed 
conformed strictly to ancient law, but the issue had already been 
determined on land, and the incident had no practical importance. 
In 1859, and in 1870-71, navies played no part. A Franco- 
German war, a Russo-German war, or a contest between the Triple 
and Dual Alliances, must evidently be decided by military success or 
failure. German trade in the Baltic and North Sea would suffer 
interruption in a war with France; but at a time when the whole 
effective manhood of both nations was drawn to the colours their 
industries must in any case suffer temporary paralysis. When Lars 
Porsena of Clusium undertook his march to Rome, Macaulay tells us 
that : 
The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep. 


The pastoral needs of the Etruscans might be thus fulfilled; but 
the old men and the young boys of Germany will not suffice to supply 
the labour market during a general mobilization, and the withdrawal 
of her manhood would cause more serious interruption to trade than 
all the commerce-destroyers at the disposal of France. In 1870-71, 
Germany could give her trade no protection, and by blocking her 
ports with mines in fear of the attack of a French fleet which could 
not approach them, she incurred unnecessary losses. Nevertheless, 
from 1871 onwards German commerce has prospered exceedingly. 
The geographical position of Germany is such that no reasonable 
increase to the navy would enable her to despatch expeditionary 
forces to attack the colonies of France. On the other hand, France 
has no inducement to attempt the conquest of German colonies even 
if troops could be spared for the task. Concentration of effort upon 
the land campaigns by which the issue must be decided would be the 
necessary policy of both Powers. In awar with Russia, the fleet of 
Germany would neutralise that of her opponent in the Baltic. 
German communications with the Far East would be rendered 
precarious and Kiao-chau would have to take care of itself; but here, 
again, the inducement to either Power to expend energy upon 
subsidiary operations could not be great, since the ultimate decision 
must lie with the land campaign in Europe, whatever occurred 
elsewhere. It is difficult to conceive the Austrian navy as a really 
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important factor in any great war. The fleet of Italy may, as has 
often been pointed out, be intended as a coast defence force to 
prevent France from supplementing an advance across the frontier 
by an over-sea attack. It is not, however, well constituted for such 
a task; it is a heavy drain upon a poor country, and except in 
alliance with that of a great naval Power it cannot look for any 
considerable achievement. Japan, with a growing trade, is building 
up a great navy, which, from the geographical position of its bases, 
must exercise a dominating influence in Far Eastern waters. 
Japan in alliance with a great naval Power will be able to secure the 
command of the Northern China Seas, and her formidable army would 
then be available for operations on land. In a Russo-Japanese war, 
sea and land communications would compete for victory, and the haste 
with which Russia is seeking to consolidate her position in Manchuria 
is easily explained. 

At opposite ends of the world, therefore, two island nations, one 
purely from motives of self-protection and the other with dawning 
ambitions, are unwillingly supplying arguments for the expansion of 
navies. If Russia had been disposed to accept Mr. Goschen’s offer 
and call a halt, the growing power of Japan—a far more uncertain 
factor than Great Britain—might have inspired other counsels. We 
have not perhaps sufficiently realised the menace of Japan, with her 
great and highly organised army within short striking distance of 
the latest territorial acquisition of Russia. 

If we could regard eagerness to secure material prosperity by 
means of trade as the only cause likely to disturb the peace of 
nations, there would be hopes of a better mutual understanding. 
France has nothing to gain by adding to her ill-digested possessions. 
The rapid progress of the trade of Germany must satisfy her 
aspirations, and that progress owes practically nothing to so-called 
colonies. A good commercial treaty with Great Britain, such as 
M. de Witte probably desires, coupled with steady development of 
her immense territory, would do more for the prosperity of Russia 
than any further ventures in China. The trade prospects of the 
United States are magnificent, and they have Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines on their hands awaiting just administration and 
internal development. We cannot, however, regard trade rivalry as 
the only probable cause of war so long as such incidents as that of 
Fashoda can occur; und even if China is peaceably partitioned, as it 
may be, nations may fight on real or supposed points of honour. 
National pride does not easily admit a mistake, however flagrant, 
and in the mistakes of individuals the honour of a nation may 
unfortunately become involved. The new Court of Arbitration 
should in time be regarded as a means of appeasing honour without 
resort to war; but meanwhile we must be prepared to meet all 
reasonable probabilities. Our standard of naval preparations must 
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continue to be based on those of other Powers to whom naval 
supremacy is not an imperious necessity. Human nature being 
what it is, we cannot perhaps expect these Powers to recognise the 
facts that the competition is for us inevitable, that we desire nothing 
at their expense, and that a strong British navy is one of the most 
effective guarantees of the peace of the world. 

On our side there must be no illusions. The navy is, from the 
Imperial point of view, a defensive force, more powerful than ever in 
that réle, less powerful in some aspects than formerly as the final 
arbiter of war. To strike is the function of the field army. It is 
trade which enables us to maintain our present navy, and if that 
trade does not keep pace with our growing population, naval 
supremacy cannot be assured. If, therefore, foreign Powers can pass 
us in the race for commerce, they will compass the downfall of the 
Empire without any need for an inordinate increase of their fleets. 
Increase of territory does not, as is sometimes assumed, necessarily 
carry with it increase of trade. If this were so, French commerce 
would show an extraordinary advance. The basis of trade lies in the 
reciprocal needs of large populations of producers. 

Lastly, the industries by which markets are supplied and the 
eommunications, land or sea, by which these markets are reached 
have, since 1815, come to depend more and more upon coal. The 
twentieth century will see a marked increase in the price of the coal 
of the United Kingdom. Of European Powers, Russia has by far the 
greatest reserve of coal. India, Australia, and South Africa will 
come to the aid of the Empire ; but the United States must become 
the centre of the world’s coal-supply, to be, in the far future, perhaps 
supplanted by China and Japan. How these changes will affect 
the relative sea-power of nations it would be rash to attempt to 
predict. 

G. S. CLARKE, 
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A WOMANS CRITICISM OF THE 
WOMEN’S CONGRESS 


THERE is a story that Roger Bacon once invented a Talking Head, 
which after a time chattered so incessantly and senselessly that in a 
fit of anger he broke it up. I do not suggest any application of this 
fable to the Talking Congress of Ladies which took place in July last, 
but I think it may have involuntarily entered the heads of some 
listeners, with the wish perhaps that the extreme remedy taken by 
Roger Bacon—but, as Mr. Kipling would say in his earlier manner, 
this is another story. Whether or no the Talking Head was secretly 
pleased with its own chatter I know not, but it is surely not unfair 
to assume that the Women’s Congress was pleased and gratified at 
its own performance; and, far from carrying out the historical 
parallel, is already arranging to hold another Congress at Berlin next 
year! Nowit is not to be expected that a year will effect any radical 
change in methods and views, and it therefore seems justifiable, in 
the midst of the eulogy and triumph which are sounding on every 
side, for the critic to raise an inquiry as to the value of a Conference 
consisting of an overwhelming preponderance of women, which 
modestly undertakes within the space of ten days to discuss the 
principal problems affecting the human race. The radical defect of 
such a Conference, which included a heterogeneous mass of opinions, 
will be discerned at a glance, when it is understood that theories of 
a most startling nature, practically overthrowing present social con- 
ditions, were propounded from a purely feminine standpoint, and 
subjected in many instances to no sort of criticism or correction, 
each woman speaking her own words—sense in some instances ; 
crotchets, crude ideas, and philosophical nonsense in others—and 
giving her own suffrage to what seemed best in her own eyes, 
without any reference to what had gone before or was to come five 
minutes later. There may be discussions which confuse the human 
mind, throw it out of its bearings, and even for a time impede it 
in the employment of means for the ascertaining of conclusions and 
principles, without which the social fabric, largely built up through 
the sound work of old-fashioned women now slumbering in church- 
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yards, cannot exist; and if we examine in detail much of what 
was said at this Congress, we cannot, I think, if we are reasoning 
beings, accustomed to weighing arguments, escape from the con- 
viction that the majority of discussions were of this futile kind, 
characterised by wild notions, cast about not by enthusiastic young 
men, who have naturally and properly a rooted distrust of the fixed 
order of things, but by mature women. 

The first impression which a person habituated to reducing, or to 
endeavouring to reduce, his ideas into some sort of unity derived from 
this Conference was its complete and fatal want of any central prin- 
ciples, without which all discussions are as idle as a lever without a 
fulcrum. I donot mean that we must demand a unity of opinion or 
even of conclusion, but that surely there are certain propositions and 
facts which either are or are not—they cannot be both ; and the single 
value in this interchange of contradictory theories is to emphasise the 
truths underlying them which are important and essential, and bring 
them into relationship and unity. If any person found himself 
able to discover the fundamental principles (and by fundamental 
principles I do not mean the feminist bias exhibited by a large 
number of the speakers) of the Congress, he was more fortunate 
than the writer of these lines. You went into one section and heard 
that ‘Home-making ’ was the most beautiful and noble of functions 
for women, expounded, it must be admitted, in charming but wholly 
vague and meaningless language ; you heard five minutes later in 
the same section the singular statement that in the homes of the 
future (as arranged by female American orators), ‘ thanks to evolution, 
household duties would be no more a part of a woman’s concern than 
they would beaman’s. The woman, like the man, would be set free 
from household duties for higher things. You went into one 
room and you heard how women had been kept down by men for 
centuries, not allowed to ‘develop’ themselves or ‘express’ them- 
selves, had been ‘veiled and sleeping’ according to one imaginative 
lady ; and you went into another room and heard of the wonderful 
achievements of women in literature since the days of Sappho. You 
were frequently told, as one of the strongest arguments for the 
admission of women into public life, of their altruism and their 
disinterestedness and self-sacrifice ; and you had papers sketching 
the ideal family life of the future, when the wife was to be paid for 
every service rendered to her husband and child; and a series of 
practical maxims from an experienced lady journalist who main- 
tained that women reporters wishing to be successful must pursue 
their work upon the same ‘ high plane’ as the male reporter, who had 
no fine ideas of elevating his illiterate public. These instances might 
be multiplied to any degree, and they will suffice to show the irre- 
concilable standpoint of the members of the Congress. Indeed, it 
was difficult to free oneself from the belief, that the single point of 
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agreement seemed to be in the universal satisfaction felt that women 
may now take part in the struggle for existence and fight and starve 
on precisely the same conditions as men ! 

[What exactly the emancipated woman understands by her 
generalisations upon a sex which has included such variations of type 
as St. Paul and Horace and Napoleon Bonaparte would be interesting 
to learn, and might, perhaps, be as definitive as the generalisations 
Joan of Arc, a St. Theresa of Spain, and Catharine the Great. And 
a little accurate historical knowledge would perhaps restrain speakers 
from witticisms of a kind that are always popular with audiences cf 
women, and especially so at Women’s Congresses, as, for instance, 
that in ‘primitive ages the women did the work while men did the 
killing.” | 

It may be argued that while the whole effect of the Congress 
might have been confusing and contradictory, nevertheless it could 
hardly fail to have produced many valuable and practical suggestions 
in those special departments over which women have control. Let 
me examine the sections which were concerned with subjects of 
which I know something from study and experience, viz. the Domestic 
Servants, Journalism, and Wage-earning (this latter I shall only con- 
sider so far as it touches the middle-class woman, standing in a 
different position from the industrial worker, whose wages and work 
require an expert knowledge of economics I do not profess to 
have). Now what practical suggestions were offered to those 
of us who had eagerly hastened to the ‘scientific’ treatment of 
domestic servants, hoping to find in the collective wisdom of women 
the solution of the problem with which the individual woman house- 
holder is struggling all over this country? The panacea offered 
to us by the first speaker was the Day Servant. What a chill must 
have fallen upon the soul of the housewife of smal] means, as she 
listened to this scheme, or rather airy set of suggestions, for how 
the thing was to be accomplished the speaker did not explain! The 
wages of a girl who has to find her own sleeping accommodation 
must be at least 5s. weekly added to present wages (for nearly every 
house, however small, has a servant’s bedroom which can be assigned 
without extra cost to her employer), and how this could be achieved by 
the average middle-class householder in the present high state of wages, 
had clearly not caused the reader of the paper an instant’s considera- 
tion. Then see the unworkableness of the scheme in a general form, 
the difficulty of ensuring punctual attendance, and the impossibility 
of ensuring cleanly sanitary lodgings to which the servant girl could 
return at night. 

Then followed another lady who explained the general conditions 
of things which we all knew too sadly from experience; and another, 
who advocated the establishment of housewifery schools (which exist, 
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if only ladies would go to them), so that the mistress might see how 
household work should be done—a perfectly sensible proposal, of 
course—and also learn how to ‘ administer the needful reproof with 
tact.’ After this valuable item of education, which shows a refresh- 
ing hopefulness of human nature, a most interesting paper, having, 
however, no sort of connexion with domestic service, followed on 
‘People’s Kitchens in Germany ;’ then a pretty and graceful paper of 
a poetic and visionary nature, suggesting that there should be two 
classes of workers: those to do the rough work, who evidently were 
to be servants ; and refined ladies, who might otherwise be High School 
teachers, who would carry out the decorative, ornamental part of domestic 
service and ‘render loving service.’ Probably this pretty idea was in- 
tended, not for a rough world as it is, but as it would be if society were 
constructed on the scheme of ‘Unitary Homes,’ the details of which 
were expounded by the next speaker, with no faith in fathers and 
mothers, but much in committees, who, as well as the rest of the world, 
were to live in ‘ Associated Homes,’ where, so far as I could gather— 
but Ido not profess to know precisely what the lady was talking 
about—things would be arranged after the style of Plato’s Republic. 
This was the last paper, and I appeal to experienced housewives 
to decide whether in these pearls of wisdom they can find one grain 
of common sense or practical help. 

Not a single speaker had the courage or insight to point out where 
the root of the servant tangle is to be found. Servants hate and despise 
domestic work, not, as one lady pointed out, because their fathers, 
brothers and lovers look down upon household duties, but because 
better educated women do, and show they do, by their writing and 
speech and actions ; and until they cease to do so, until the present 
divorce between the service of mistresses and servants ceases, so long 
will the present problem remain unsolved. All our teaching to-day 
—it permeated the Congress from beginning to end—is to deride the 
homely, sacred and dignified labour a woman pursues on her own 
hearth, around which the sweetest and most sacred memories of the 
best men and women have ever been hallowed; and why the servant 
should be expected to do work which her mistress regards as con- 
temptible and degrading, with any feeling of its utility and beauty, 
it is difficult to see. Perhaps the servant has her own ideas of what 
she would prefer to be doing: she would much prefer to be bicycling, 
or reading some of Mr. Mudie’s novels, or examining the shop 
windows, or making calls; and it seems strange that the maid should 
be expected to show all the good sense (for the work must be done some- 
how) and cohscientiousness, and sense of duty, which are not expected 
in her mistress, according to modern gospel. Then, again, I was 
struck by the fact that the radical defects of most households, and 
the causes of much of the servants’ endless labour and overwork, were 
never so much as referred to. I mean the necessity for a time-table 
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ensuring orderly routine, instead of the slovenly muddle that is usual ; 
and the building of houses which save the domestic’s time and labour 
and strength, instead of wasting them by planting a coal cellar under- 
neath the basement; by the existence of kitchen ranges with their 
senseless flues, and other similar stupid contrivances for giving trouble. 
I think it must be admitted that the Women’s Congress has not done 
much to elucidate the Domestic Servant difficulty, one of the few 
questions which lie wholly within the province and control of women, 
and with which iniquitous men have little or nothing to do. 

Let us now examine another section, the ethics of Wage-earning, 
which included a useful and concise account of the experiment, success- 
fully working in Melbourne, of a minimum wage for various trades, 
read by Mr. Sidney Webb, and another brief contribution, also by a 
man, on the‘ Living Wage.’ The ‘ Unpaid Services of the Housewife’ 
were dealt with by two ladies, one of whom I will not criticise, as an 
imperfect knowledge of the English language may have been 
responsible for her want of intelligibility and coherence. The other 
calls for a word of comment; for the position taken up by the 
speaker, in which she contends that the wife should be paid in cash for 
her services, seems to me as illogical as it is repugnant to all the fine 
and delicate sentiment which should enshrine marriage. After 
drawing an eloquent picture of the large army of ‘ middle-class 


martyrs’ who are ‘dependent upon the doles of their husband,’ 
the speaker said : 


Take the average young couples of the middle class. Angelina wants a new 
rug: Edwin prefers to plant cabbages: or the baby isn’t well and Angelina wants 
the doctor, while Edwin thinks it a foolish expenditure, and is willing to lay ten 
to one it’s only teething. And so it goes on till Angelina begins dimly to realise the 
important part played by her own little income in saving the situation, and enabling 
her to remain the devoted wife she always was to her beloved Edwin before those 
little matters of the doctor and the cabbages ever came crowding in between. But 
unless we suppose Angelina to have independent means, would the sequel be 
the same? Unless Edwin were an exceptional character, he would fail to see 
Angelina’s side; the cabbages would be planted, the floor and its mistress would 
wait (perhaps indefinitely) for their rug, the doctor would not be sent for, and, 
yes, it is even possible that the baby might die. 


With the view of preventing this catastrophe, which it is to be hoped, 
notwithstanding the speaker’s pessimism, is somewhat unusual in 
ordinary English middle-class homes, also with the object of rendering 
the ‘ economic position’ of wives and daughters more attractive, the 
lady suggested that there should be legislation compelling niggardly 
men of the order described above to pay their wives and daughters for 
their services ; the wife, for instance, ‘to receive at marriage a contract 
bestowing upon her a certain allowance, to be based upon a reasonable 
proportion of her husband’s future income.’ What it is meant that this 
allowance should cover I cannot understand. It cannot mean simply 
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personal needs ; for in this case the baby would die just as surely 
as under the old régime, unless the marriage contract specified that 
the wife was to pay the doctor’s and chemist’s bills out of her private 
means. But I maintain that under present conditions, speaking 
generally, the wife 7s paid: the husband feeds and clothes and 
shelters her, and allows her the control of a certain part of his 
income for housekeeping and her personal expenses. How much 
better off would the wife be if these latter were rigidly fixed at 
marriage? (ne supposes that the man would have some voice in 
the settlement of the amount ; and if he were ‘mean and niggardly ’ 
he would not only exercise these qualities in this settlement, but be 
protected by law henceforth from increasing the amount, whatever 
the circumstances. How would the arrangement work in the case of 
extravagant or careless women who find themselves habitually unable 
to keep within the income assigned to them? But let us look at 
another aspect of this question. Supposing the husband, in 
addition to feeding and clothing and sheltering his wife, were com- 
pelled by law to pay her for her services, would he be able to compel 
her to perform them ?—if not, why not? In the present state of the 
law a man must maintain his wife; but there is no legal measure of 
which I know that can be enforced to oblige a wife to look after 
her home ina proper and competent manner. She can hire an incom- 
petent servant whois unable to cook, she can leave her children to 
a nursegirl whilst she is shopping or sitting on parish councils; 
and Edwin, who is toiling all day, and would like comfort and a well- 
cooked dinner when he returns, has no remedy : and on each side there 
is ordinarily compromise and indulgence, for happily, at present at 
least, the cash relationship which is here and elsewhere suggested 
is not the one that prevails with wives and husbands. You can 
no more logically pay a wife for her services than you can pay 
the husband for being the wage-earner, and unless the most sacred of 
relations, those of wife and husband and parents and children, are to 
be converted into a stock-jobbing transaction, we had better not talk 
of the ‘payment’ of the services rendered to each other for their 
mutual benefit and happiness. Yet this vulgar sordid idea, that a 
woman’s services in this world are of no consequence or happiness to 
her unless she is paid for them in cash, is gaining ground, and shows 
itself frankly in the utterance of another speaker, a popular American 
platform orator, whose astonishing paper, nothing less than a complete 
social revolution, was taken with perfect complacency by the 
immense audience, mainly of women, to whom she gaily and glibly 
expounded her theories. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s remedy for the grievances of 
the married woman is ‘economic independence,’ Here again, as no 
explanation was offered of this expression, I cannot pretend to 
accurately define its meaning; but, if it means anything at all, it 
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must mean, in this sense, the earning of wages for labour performed. 
But in what way is this ‘economic,’ or any other kind of independence? 
The woman teacher, clerk, or nurse who is dependent upon her employer 
for wages is no more ‘independent’ economically than the wife or 
daughter who has no means of her own—or, for that matter, than the 
average man who is in the employ of another and receives wages. In 
what other sense the clerk, or teacher, or nurse, or any other kind of 
woman worker is independent, I am again at a Joss to understand. She 
is as much subject to the will of her employer as regards her wages, 
hours of work, quality of work, and the rest, as the woman mated to 
the most tyrannical of husbands. Of this glorious ‘independence,’ this 
permission to be wage-earners, to struggle and starve like men, to 
spend our best years in an unavailing effort to provide for old age and 
sickness, we have heard somewhat too much during the last ten 
years ; but till recently it has been persistently preached as the duty 
of all unmarried women. It was reserved for the Women’s Congress 
of 1899 to apply the doctrine to women with homes and families; 
and we find one speaker expressing the following doctrines amidst 
cheers. I will quote the speaker’s own words in full, because although 
the plain man of sense, used to the employment of direct and intelli- 
gible language, may exclaim impatiently that there are sentences 
wholly meaningless, yet it is perfectly easy to understand the main 
drift of the theories and their ultimate end and effects. 









































































She (woman) feels personally the injustice of being paid less than a man for 
the same work, but that personal injury does not fully convince her that it is one 
common to her class, and only to be removed by combination. But while even 
men, with all their centuries of economic experience behind them, are still so slow 
to grasp these great principles, we must be patient with the differently reared 
women, and rather note how wonderfully they have done some things than how 
naturally they failed to do others. And, above all, we should hail her entrance 
upon economic independence and social relation as being the largest hope for social 
progress. Her long restriction to solitary and personal labour has been the con- 
tinual renewal of our narrow, short-sighted self-interest ; all men being born of 
women, and all women, speaking roughly, being confined to narrow individualism. 
[The meaning of these last statements is beyond my intellect, and I can only 
assume that something necessary for sense and intelligibility has been omitted.] 
How can we expect women to rise at once to an organised demand for equal 
pay, for equal work, when heretofore they have been perforce content with doing 
all the work of which they were capable for no pay at all? The habit of working 
alone because one must does not develop far-seeing, self-respecting, co-operative 
independence. I speak of those women who work at home, unpaid, unrecognised, 
but still labourers, and who contribute to the world the habit of submissive 
industry, asking nothing for itself and caring nothing for its neighbours. Their 
influence direct and transmitted is one strong force in retarding industrial 
development. How much worse is the influence of that class of women, all too 
large, who do not work, even for their own families, even for themselves, and who 
are content to be served by the labour of others, and to contribute nothing of their 
own to the world’s wealth. If they are incapable of any form of labour, they 


should be placed in asylums where they could be maintained at less expense to 
those who do work. 
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And so on till we arrive at the new Jaw laid down with the most 
positive certainty, that a woman ought to follow her own profession 
after marriage under precisely the same conditions as a man; that is, 
practically devote her whole life to it; for you cannot pursue an 
arduous profession and at the same time sedulously attend to your 
home. So that when you strip these statements of their phrase- 
ology and get down to the naked gospel, it comes to this—that 
unless you are performing ‘ work’ in this world for which you receive 
an adequate market wage, you are a disgrace to mankind and ought 
to be in a lunatic asylum. 

You may be a woman with that intense abiding sense of duty 
which women have constantly shown, for the effectual advantage and 
progress of the race to which they have contributed as largely as men ; 
you may be the centre of sweetness and light and tender love; your- 
self an equable spirit directing and even performing the homeliest 
duties, unseen by the world yet not unwanted or valueless; you 
may be fulfilling one of the highest ends of human existence, that 
of being a source of happiness to yourself and to those around you ; 
you may be healing, consoling, and inspiring ; and rendering visible 
in the eyes of men the beauty and joy of the world; and yet, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, you are not fit 
to live. You are following no profession or occupation, you are 
receiving no wages, and this, then, is the gospel actually being 
preached in this era of enlightenment ! 

Meanwhile, putting aside sentiment, let us consider the affair 
from the plain practical side. Marriage under present conditions 
ordinarily means child-bearing; it means, therefore, for two or 
three months in the year that a woman is incapacitated. How 
about her profession during this period; and is the husband who 
will be set free from the obligation of ordinarily maintaining his 
wife expected to do so at this time or not? But, assuming that 
the lady speedily returns to her profession, whose business will 
it be to administer to the needs of the unfortunate infant, while 
papa and mamma are both abroad attending to their professions ? 
Perhaps the County Council will oblige, and undertake the suckling 
and rearing of the children, while the maternal parent can pursue 
her profession untroubled. The County Council will have other 
functions ; for while Mrs. Jones is away sitting on municipal councils, 
it will be busy settling the question of her dust-bin-refuse with her 
cook. Why, might one ask, is it noble and intellectual to be 
educating other people’s children, or prescribing for other people’s 
babies, and contemptibly ‘ narrow’ and selfish and ‘ personal’ to be 
carrying out the same functions in your own home for your own 
children? Why is it excellent and praiseworthy to sit upon a vestry 
board and decide upon the knotty questions of paving and draining 
(for my part, however, I think energetic ladies had much better be 
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doing this than overthrowing the Constitution and Society), and 
despicable to concern yourself with these matters in your own house ? 

Does Mrs. Perkins Stetson affirm that a street full of quiet orderly 
sanitary homes directed and controlled by the sense and knowledge of 
women is of no value to the world, or of any less value to the world than 
a street occupied by lady doctors and lady lawyers ? Does she seriously 
maintain that the work of the Telegraph girl involves the possession 
of finer intellectual and moral qualities than those of the most 
homely housewife who endeavours to master the fine art of house- 
keeping —an art which calls into play qualities of tact, experience, 
organisation and resource, with which the average woman worker 
under orders has no concern? I must leave this paper to note that 
of another speaker, a woman who defended the ‘ pocket-money 
wages’ taken by well-to-do women, on the ground that they 
required the extra money for travel, luxuries, and the giving of 
presents ; and also because such criticism was not directed to the 
men who participate in this practice—an odd argument to be used 
in an assemblage of women and in a debate headed ‘Ethics’! (ne 
statement Miss March Phillips made I feel bound to refute in 
the strongest manner. Her assertion that there is plenty of room 
for the competent skilled worker is misleading and incorrect : there 
may be room for the heaven-born nurse or exceptionally gifted 
newspaper writer, it is true; but wherever the average competent 
worker turns to-day—to teaching, journalism, nursing, and the rest— 
she finds the field overcrowded with well-equipped applicants. 

The limitations of space prevent more than a passing word to the 
section on Journalism. Here, if anywhere, we hoped for a protest 
against the silliness, frivolity, and vulgarity of the women’s journals 
and women’s columns, with their tittle-tattle and extravagances in 
dress and illiteracy of tone. Yet one successful American journalist 
frankly stated that the women who entered this trade must not attempt 
to ‘mould’ or elevate or adorn ; they must simply enter it as men do, 
and be the exponents of the ideas of the public. ‘ It will be noted that 
I am speaking here only of the practical journalism of America, which 
does not attempt to mould, but is satisfied to be the exponent and 
the follower of public sentiment. Scores of women have made efforts 
at the other sort of journalistic enterprise, particularly efforts to edu- 
cate people up to woman’s suffrage, but most papers started for that 
as well as for other reforms have been flat failures, whether men or 
women have been in control of them. Devotion to all sorts of reforms 
is very well in its way, but it brings neither subscribers nor advertisers 
and it is pretty nearly as fatal to success in journalism as to success in 
poetry.’ [What this means again I cannot explain. Does it mean 
that the ‘success’ of Paradise Lost is due to the capital business 


capacity of the publishers in securing paying advertisements of soap, 
candles, &ec. ?] 
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After drawing a pleasing picture of the life of the woman reporter, 
‘who has no time that can be called her own, and must be out in all 
sorts of weather meeting all sorts of people,’ the speaker puts the last 
touches upon the suitability of the calling for a lady, by remarking 
that ‘she must sink her personality and leave affronts to an editor to 
avenge.” Now note the irony of the position. Here is a purely 
commercial statement of the functions and methods of the newspaper 
woman, which have no more idealism or disinterestedness or culture 
than those of her male rival. But no paper in this Congress which 
does not assume or express woman’s superiority to man is in order; 
and at the end of this contribution we find the following peculiar 
sentiments, revealing that in matters of taste, at least, the woman 
reporter in America has nothing to learn from her male colleague. 
‘In matters involving taste and matters involving conscience, as 
journalism does, the learning of a Gladstone, the originality of an 
Edison, the philosophy of a Spencer, may well take lessons from the 
spirituality of a Frances Willard, or from the delicate, tactful woman- 
hood of a Lady Somerset or a Countess Aberdeen.’ 

Let the average person of sense, to say nothing of sense of 
humour, read this nonsense and ask himself whether Women’s Con- 
gresses are not a lamentable waste of energy and a painful 
exhibition of ignorance and folly. And a second speaker, after 
purring about the nice career of journalism for women, had the 
coolness and ignorance to declare that newspapers owed their light- 
ness of tone to women; before they appeared on the scene papers 
had been ‘weighty and dull’! I do not know if the speaker has 
ever heard tell of one Addison ; but, if not, she may be recommended 
to a course of the Zatler, where she will learn it is possible to be 
lively without being vulgar and silly and illiterate. 

Ido not deny that there were many useful and even admirable 
contributions to the programme of the Congress. The words of the 
President were set in a high key and one wonders with how much 
satisfaction, pleasure and sympathy she can have listened to 
the reading of a large number of papers. In the Handicrafts 
section there were some useful practical papers, one specially valuable 
from Mr. Lethaby: and I think no one can have listened to Mrs. 
Sidney Webb’s admirably and moderately expressed arguments 
upon restrictions in women’s labour—in singular contrast to the 
prejudiced views of some other speakers upon this question— without 
a feeling of gratification in her sense, judgment and expert 
knowledge. But these admissions do not, I think, in any way 
affect my unfavourable estimate of the Congress. The general effect 
of the Congress was misleading and mischievous because it was not 
representative and impartial; in the professions the experiences 
of successful women only were given: the life of the average jour- 
nalist or actress, with its struggles, its sordid anxieties, its overwork 
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and underpay, was never referred to, there being a universal con- 
spiracy to represent woman’s wage-earning work as wholly desirable 
and beneficial. Because also large statements about woman’s equality, 
equal pay, and so forth mean nothing at all unless they are carried to 
their logical conclusion, and tested by their practical and permanent 
effect upon Society. So that to know whether wage-earning is desirable 
for married working women, we ought to have the joint testimony of 
working men and women as to whether present experiments in wage- 
earnicg of this kind are satisfactory ; and to know where the practical 
difficulties of the servant question lie, we ought to have the views of 
persons actually concerned—of fathers of the working class, who prefer 
their daughters going into factories, of servants themselves, and of 
middle-class householders of small means. 

The tendency of such Congresses is to foster an enmity between 
two sexes who are part of the human race and who, with peculiar 
qualities and characteristics fitting each for diverse service in the 
world, have hopes and feelings and aspirations which are common to 
both, making their interests and happiness interdependent on one 
another and identical with each other: and any attempt to achieve 
the welfare of one without regard to the race at large is mischievous. 
And, furthermore, their main tendency to rate the worth and value 
of a woman’s services to the world according to the market rate of 
wages she earns, to confound the art of living with ‘earning a 
living,’ to exaggerate the importance of a woman’s work in activities 
which are adequately accomplished by men, and to underrate all the 
simple homely duties which have been dignified and rendered lovely 
by myriads of noble and cultured women, and instinctively conse- 
erated by the wisdom of generations, is wanting in breadth, insight, 
and loftiness, and productive of unnecessary confusion and chaos. 


FrancES H. Low. 





WHAT CHURCH HAS ‘CONTINUITY’ ? 


‘CONTINUITY’ is an abstract term denoting an uninterrupted condition 
in time or space of some object or action. 

As to any material object, its continuity may be said to consist 
of two simultaneously existing sets of relations: one external, the 
other internal. Putting aside all questions as to ‘molecules’ and 
‘atoms’ and whatever is beyond our powers of observation, such an 
object may be said to be the more continuous according to the 
degree in which its constituent portions are perceptibly connected 
together and distinguishable on all sides from other objects. 

If the material object be alive, then, for its vital continuity, it is 
obviously necessary that it should possess not only a continuity of 
extension, but also that there should be a persistence of active internal 
and external relations (nutrition, respiration, &c.), and a certain 
persistent correspondence between its internal and external relations, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer, long ago, carefully pointed out. 

Healthy and normal vital continuity may be consistent with 
considerable changes; as is obviously the case with the tadpole 
and the frog, the caterpillar and the butterfly, and even as regards 
the man of science in his embyronic and adult conditions. But these 
changes should be normal, ordinary ones, such as occur generally in 
the groups to which such creatures severally pertain, and form part 
of their natural development, otherwise they are deformities or 
pathological degenerations which may, sooner or later, occasion that 
decisive breach of continuity wherewith life ends. 

The continuous existence of a living organism is evidently a 
much more complex thing than the continuity of any inanimate 
object. But more complex still is the continuity of a social organism 
—a nation or a national institution. 

Every nation and every national institution is (like every living 
organism) continuous according to the degree in which its internal 
and external relations, and the correspondence between them, are 
uninterrupted. 

Thus the English nation, which has developed slowly, with few 
and relatively inconspicuous breaches in its constitution—its laws 
and customs ‘broadening down from precedent to precedent ’— 
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possesses a more complete continuity than does France, which, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, entirely transformed or destroyed 
so many of its previously existing internal relations. 

But the continuity to which I here specially refer is that which 
is asserted to exist—and which, to a certain extent, obviously does 
exist—between the Established Church of England as now existing 
and the Anglican Church of times anterior to Henry the Eighth. 

Such continuity is perseveringly and zealously asserted and pro- 
claimed by many most worthy and excellent persons, while by other 
persons, not less worthy, it is entirely denied. 

The only way in which, as it seems to me, we can arrive ata 
satisfactory solution of the question is by considering, in a scientific 
spirit, the internal and external relations of the two bodies as they 
existed at the periods referred to. 

In the first place, however, it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that all Churches are ‘abstractions.’ No such thing as the 
‘ Anglican Church’ or ‘ the Church of Rome’ exists anywhere in the 
world, but only so many men and women who possess a certain set of 
special internal and external relations. 

Just as there is really no such thing as a zoological or botanical 
species, genus, or family, but only certain concrete animals or plants, 
respectively more or less alike ; so there is no such thing in reality as 
a Church or sect of any denomination. Nevertheless, as the concrete 
animals or plants really possess certain attributes which serve as a 
foundation for the various zoological or botanical abstract terms in 
use, so multitudes of men and women possess certain religious 
attributes which serve as a foundation for various ecclesiastical 
abstract terms. Thus for all practical purposes it is, of course, quite 
reasonable to speak of the Anglican or Roman Church, as we speak 
of a genus of birds or plants. Nevertheless it is very desirable to 
bear in mind that such abstractions are abstractions, lest we fall into 
an exaggerated realism which may carry with it exceedingly mis- 
leading conceptions. 

We have heard a great deal of late about ‘the mind of the 
Church,’ ‘the Church’s intention,’ and similar abstractions from 
abstractions. Keeping carefully before us this distinction, let us 
proceed to consider what were the most conspicuous religious rela- 
tions in which Englishmen stood to each other and to foreigners, 
before and after the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

In such an inquiry it is especially desirable to put on one side 
all contentious matter, and confine our attention to facts which no 
men competent to hold an opinion on the subject candeny. We must 
therefore leave out of account all quibbles as to what the framers 
of the Prayer Book, with its ‘ornaments rubric’ and thirty-nine 
articles, did or did not mean ; what was the purpose, or effect, of royal 
decrees or Acts of Parliament ; what was the spirit in which Bishops 
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or Convocation yielded, or refused to yield, obedience to royal 
demands, and what was the essential nature of such compliances or 
refusals to obey. For the present purpose it does not matter if the 
Ornaments Rubric be taken in the sense given it by the most extreme 
Ritualist, whether the Thirty-nine Articles be interpreted in the way 
Newman suggested in his famous Tract 90, or whether the Book 
of Homilies be deemed the surest guide to the real meaning of the 
Book of Common Prayer. These are but matters of opinion, which 
men may differ about. They are inferences, not obvious realities, 
the truth of which all must admit. 

(1) Among such latter realities is the fact that both before and 
after the reign of Henry the Eighth, groups of Englishmen (as well 
as the people of other nations) stood to each other in the relations 
indicated by the terms ‘ clergy’ and ‘ laity.’ 

(2) Before that period, the laity of England, like that of France, 
Spain, and Italy, did not institute national changes in doctrine and 
ritual, without the consent of the clergy and also of the Pope, to whom 
appeals were in certain cases allowed and his decisions accepted. 
Afterwards, all these relations were changed, and to that extent the 
internal and external relations of the people of England became 
altered from those of the above-named three nations, with whom the 
old relations continued substantially unchanged. 

(3) When Protestantism arose and spread in Germany and 
Switzerland, the body of the clergy and governing laity of the three 
nations conspicuously repudiated and condemned it. After Henry 
the Eighth in England it was otherwise. 

(4) After, as before, Henry the Eighth, not only was the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation explicitly adhered to in the three nations, but 
the Host continued to be reserved, carried about, lifted up, and 
worshipped. After Henry the Eighth, in England, the authorities of 
the Anglican Church accepted (in Article XXVIII) a declaration 
that ‘Transubstantiation cannot be proved by Holy Writ; but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture and overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament.’ Also that the Sacrament ‘was not by 
Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up or worshipped.’ 
Thus, if even (as some Ritualists believe) the ‘ Anglican Church’ did 
continue to believe and teach Transubstantiation, and to approve the 
practices of Italy, France, and Spain, it at least, through the above- 
quoted words, cast a slur thereon, whilst it abstained from inculcating 
what it deemed true belief and right usage. In the above three 
nations, however, profession, teaching, and ritual continued to be in 
harmony ; and thus we have a third breach of continuity between 
the religious relations of Englishmen amongst themselves as well as 
between their religious relations and those of other nations. 

(5) Amongst the relations existing before Henry the Eighth 
between the laity and most of the clergy in England and elsewhere 
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were those which arose from the fact that the latter were regarded 
by the former and by themselves as truly ‘sacrificing priests.’ Each 
invariably wore a special sacrificial garment, and offered his sacrifice, 
known as ‘the Mass,’ said in Latin, upon an altar of stone which had 
been consecrated for that purpose by a Bishop. These relations 
persisted in the three nations referred to, while, in England, after 
Henry the Eighth (whether the ‘ Anglican Church’ really continued 
to approve of altars and sacrifice or not), Bishops not only ceased to 
consecrate stone altars, but ordered them to be pulled down and 
sometimes allowed them to be used as paving-stones. Moreover, 
for centuries, also, the sacrificial garment, previously habitual, 
became generally, if not universally, discarded. 

If, as many Ritualists contend, ‘Mass’ nevertheless continued 
to be said, and was still deemed of inestimable value, the follow- 
ing statement was nevertheless accepted as put forward in Article 
XXXI: ‘The sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly © 
said, that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.’ By this public acceptance, in the absence of any other 
official statement on the subject (whatever might be the real meaning 
of the passage, or the ‘mind of the Church’), countenance was given 
to that depreciation of the Mass which was common amongst Conti- 
nental Protestants. 

The clergy of Italy, France and Spain never made such a mis- 
understanding possible through any analogous statement put forward, 
or even tolerated, by them. 

Here, then, we have two sets of very divergent relations between 
the religious conditions of Englishmen before and after the period 
mentioned, and between Englishmen and the Churchmen of Italy, 
France and Spain after that period. 

(6) Article XXII runs as follows: ‘The Romish Doctrine concern- 
ing Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration, as well of Images 
as of Reliques, and also invocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly 
invented and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God.’ Now here, as in other instances 
before noted, even if it be true (as some Ritualists might contend) 
that the ‘English Church,’ ever after, as before, the accession of 
Edward the Sixth, has believed in and taught the doctrine of Purga- 
tory and continued to worship Images, Relics, Saints, and Angels, it is 
none the less certain that by accepting, or even tolerating, the above 
article, the Anglican clergy at least assumed an appearance of re- 
probating such doctrines and practices, and were not careful to guard 
against all semblance of so doing, and thereby entered into a very 
different set of relations from those common to Englishmen before 
Henry the Eighth and maintained, after his decease, in France, Italy, 
and Spain. 
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The change which took place between the inter-relations of both 
clergy and laity in England, as regards prayers and masses for the 
dead, is notorious.'' And this brings me to the consideration of a 
most striking breach of relational continuity affecting simultaneously 
personal relations and others concerning ecclesiastical property. In 
almost, or all, parish or conventual churches and cathedrals there were 
before Henry the Eighth a multitude of foundations intended for the 
benefit of deceased benefactors, lands having been granted or devised for 
that purpose. Afterwards all requiem masses were put an end to, 
though many of such properties continued to be, and still are, held 
regardless of such obligations, the holders being materially (though, of 
course, not morally or legally) in the position of fraudulent trustees. 
To those persons who are most zealous for Anglican ‘continuity,’ it 
- might well seem one of the first of their duties (as has been pointed 
out by my friend, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell) to institute prayers and 
masses for the souls of those who have been so long defrauded of 
the suffrages which their endowments were intended to secure. 

Now, is it reasonable to consider that changes of relations so 
numerous and considerable as those which have been here enumerated 
(and many more could easily be adduced) constitute a breach of 
continuity or not? In my judgment they unquestionably do so, in 
spite of the persistence of legal relations with respect to Church 
property, including buildings used for worship, while even in these 
legal relations we have the enormous breach of continuity as regards 
estates and chapels devoted to the dead, as just pointed out. But most 
important of all changes as to religious relations is that between a 
community which itself determines the nature and extent of such 
relations, and a community which accepts such determinations from 
an external source. 

Yet the fact that these various relations have been thus changed 
constitutes no reason why they should not be restored if a vast number 
of persons are willing, or anxious, to restore them. Nevertheless, 
Englishmen who call themselves ‘ Anglicans ’ are, at present, clearly 
under legal subjection to the State—to the Privy Council, and to 
Parliament—and it is useless to attempt to deny that such is 
actually the case. 

It is declared, by High Churchmen, to be ‘a monstrous thing 
that Dissenters and men of no religion should take part in regulating 
the doctrine and ritual of the Anglican Church.’ But if it be true 
that Englishmen of any religion, or of none, not being notoriously 
evil livers, have a right to demand the Sacrament from the hands of 
their parish priest, who can only refuse to administer it to them at 
the risk of a legal penalty, it seems a much less matter for such 
persons to have a voice in regulating an establishment whereof, in 
the eye of the law, they undoubtedly form a part. 

* See the article on that subject in the Nineteenth Century for January 1897. 
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Nevertheless the above declaration is a very natural one, and it is 
impossible not to sympathise with the men who thus protest. As I 
have said, there is no reason why they should not endeavour to make 
the religious relations of Englishmen dominate their secular rela- 
tions (7.e. subject the State to the Church), but the recent division 
in the House of Commons (200 to 14) hardly promises them much 
success, in spite of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s favourable disposition towards 
Church autonomy. 

Still, when we consider the great change which has taken place 
during the last fifty years, one cannot be very confident as to how 
such relations may stand at the end of the twentieth century. It is 
even possible that the friends of rational] liberty and freedom of con- 
science may have yet again to struggle against a religious persecution 
due to the bringing about of such a subordination of secular relations. 
Not but what ‘the Church’ must always be in subjection to ‘the 
State’ in every nation (not an absolute theocracy) where ‘the 
State’ does not allow appeals, with respect to ultimate religious 
questions, to a power and authority external to the nation, and 
dutifully accept its decisions. But whatever the future may 
have in store for us, it is a fact that the High Church party has, 
for a long time, been conquering allalongtheline. It mainly consists 
of estimable men, generously devoted to what they regard as their 
supreme duty, regardless of self-interest. The ‘English Church 
Union’ may be said to comprise the élite of the Anglican body, and 
its president, Lord Halifax, is a man whom to know is to love. The 
Ritualists comprise the most ardent and energetic devotees of the 
‘ Anglican Church,’ and the clergy are being vigorously supported by 
a large body of like-minded laity. With such persons, it seems to me, 
earnest men may well sympathise, however much they may dissent 
from, or even detest, the tenets and the aim of the High Church party. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, largely consist (as was shown at the 
recent Albert Hall meeting) of men who are dominated by political 
aims, and relatively little by a zeal which is exclusively religious. 
Not but that there are many anti-Ritualists who may justly claim 
our sympathy on personal grounds. Such are the survivors of the once 
dominant Evangelical party. Those amongst us who can recollect 
how modest were the early ritualistic efforts, will be able to appreciate 
the horror which must be felt by such survivors at the spectacle offered 
to them to-day. They must also be vexed and mortified by the 
thought how that very ‘evil thing’ has come to pass which they pre- 
dicted, and to which they could not effectually open men’s eyes, 
though aided by the Bishops who, so vigorously, ‘charged ’ against 
Newman. And what they said was true; with the introduction of 
the surplice into the pulpit, ‘Popery’ did, as they affirmed, enter 
with it. That change did contain in germ, not only the vestments, 
incense, and reservation of the Sacrament of the present day, but the 
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acceptance of Papal infallibility and prostration at the Pope’s feet, of 
the more or less near future. Surely honest and old-fashioned 
Evangelicals deserve a deal of pity. But the depression and more or 
less complete destruction of this party were inevitable. It could not 
survive side by side with science, Biblical criticism, and higher culture. 

The fate which has overtaken the Broad Church party, however, 
was less easily to be anticipated. In the days of the late Dean 
Stanley it was full of hope. It seemed that a great experiment was 
about to be tried as to whether a Church, framed to include the entire 
nation, could or could not continue to exist without any definite creed. 
To the men of that school—and in those days the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury seemed to belong to it*—the Anglican Church had a 
magnificent prospect before it—influence over a much more widely 
extended portion of the world than the vast British Empire itself. To 
men of the Broad Church all scientific discovery was welcome, every 
branch of research admirable, whatever might be its bearing on theo- 
logical opinions and prejudices. Surely all men who love science must 
feel some regret at the loss of so great a stimulus to the cultivation 
and diffusion of knowledge, as has been due to the depression and 
great diminution of the Broad Church section of the Anglican clergy. 

In one way or another, then, each of the three sections of the 
Anglican establishment has some claims on our sympathy. 

But to return to the question which specially concerns us—the 
ritualistic doctrine of ‘ continuity ’—can the changed relations we have 
noted be regarded as changes which have taken place in the normal 
process of ecclesiastical development ? We noted, at the beginning 
of this article, that healthy continuity might be consistent with 
considerable changes if they were normal and such as were found 
to occur in other entities similar in kind. But the changes 
of the ecclesiastical relations of Englishmen are, we have seen, 
completely divergent from such as have occurred in all those 
foreign communities in which Ritualists are specially interested, 
and wherewith they especially desire to show their own community 
-has really remained in substantial harmony and agreement. 

Of all the facts above enumerated about changed relations, by 
far the most fatal to such persistence is the change which did away 
with the acceptance, by English law-courts, of Papal decrees as 
-ultimate and supreme decisions. 

Some years ago Lord Beaconsfield affirmed that the Roman 
‘Catholic religion was ‘established’ in England by the fact that its 
head and supreme governor was the Pope—an authority beyond 
English control. There was, of course, some exaggeration in the 
statement, but it none the less contained a profound truth. 

But at least all the moderate Ritualists, however ready to 


2 Not only his celebrated essay in Essays and Reviews, but his Bampton Lectures 
-on ‘ The Relations between Science and Religion,’ indicated this affinity. 
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respect the Pope and accord him a primacy of honour, refuse obedi- 
ence and object to the further development of Papal power which has 
taken place since the Reformation, as well as to Roman doctrines and 
practices which have also been evolved, during the same period. 
They prefer that which is earlier in date to that which is more recent, 
just as the Reformers professed to return to what was primitive. 

But what should we say of biologists who insisted on adhering to 
the views of Ray, Linnzus, or Buffon, rather than to those of the 
most recent leaders of science? Newman has clearly shown 
Christians that they should look rather to the future than to the 
past, in order to obtain the clearest and fullest religious know- 
ledge. However much we may venerate ‘the Fathers,’ it is their 
very remote descendants to whom we must have recourse for the 
fullest knowledge and best interpretation of the writings of their 
remote predecessors. 

The profoundly unphilosophic desire to ‘ be primitive ’—to return 
to the condition of ‘ primitive Christianity’"—is common to most 
Dissenters as well as to Anglicans. Yet such a return would lead 
them all to utter absurdity. The thirteenth no more than the 
ninth, fifth, or second century can establish any supreme claim to 
serve as a model and standard. There is no ground for stopping 
short of the beginning of the first century. But to do this, and be 
quite like the really ‘ primitive Christians,’ it would be necessary, 
in the first place, that they should all be circumcised. They 
should also avoid all swine’s flesh and eat none but Kosher meat; 
they should attend synagogue zealously and pray with their heads 
covered, as well as assume the various other external and internal 
relations which made the earliest Christians indistinguishable from 
Jews in all that. was obvious and external. 

It is a very curious thing, that at the very time when Ritualists 
are looking backwards, imitating the pre-Reformation Church, pre- 
ferring ‘Sarum’ to ‘Rome,’ and are hardening and narrowing 
generally in doctrine and becoming precisians as to ritual, various 
members of the Roman Church are busy softening down what is 
hard, broadening and harmonising doctrinal views, and varying 
ritual practices in accordance with modern needs. 

While in the Catholic Dictionary (duly approved by authority) 
the legend of the Veronica is regarded as possibly the mere result 
of a barbarous name bestowed upon a pictured cloth, there are 
Anglicans, it is said, who (though, unlike Romans, they have no need 
to do so) put up representations of the legend referred to. 

It seems that before long there will hardly be any superstitions 
of which ‘Romans’ are becoming ashamed that some ‘ Anglicans’ 
will not be eager to adopt! 

Another very remarkable thing is that the nature of the most 
modern developments of Roman doctrine is so widely misunderstood. It 
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is generally supposed that such development consists only in a further 
and further insistence on ‘ incredible’ or ‘incomprehensible’ dogmas, 
while, in truth, the real process of theological evolution flows on almost, 
or quite, unnoticed. We hear a great deal about ‘the Immaculate 
Conception ’ and ‘ Papal Infallibility ’ and modern popular devotions— 
especially, perhaps, to St. Joseph, and what are deemed offensive 
exaggerations of ‘ Mariolatry.’ 

As to what is ‘popular,’ Cardinal Newman, in a memorable 
sermon, plainly pointed out once for all its inevitable tendencies and 
characteristics as regards religion—namely, superstition.* 

The new definitions above referred to are matters little more than 
verbal and have made no changes of any practical consequence. 
The Pope’s authoritative decrees had long ceased to be directly 
reformable long before the Vatican Council, and their actually 
imperative acceptance now is so hedged round with necessary 
conditions that we remain very much ‘where we were’ before, 
although ‘ Catholicity ’ is tried just now by a strong reactionary breeze 
of ‘ Curialism.’ 

But while such merely external matters attract general attention, 
but little notice is taken of those wide and deep doctrinal developments 
which alone can make conformity possible for men imbued with 
modern science, physical, critical, historical, and ethical. But such 
changes are taking place continually and spreading in all directions 
amongst the educated, and this for the most part silently, save for a 
few impotent threats and outcries which utility no less than courtesy 
have led us to treat with decorous non-opposition, knowing that the 
circle of the sciences judges with infallible security. 

To take one striking and unquestioned example from the domain 
of ethics. It was once proclaimed ‘ out of the Church no salvation !’ 
It is now taught that ‘no ultimate disadvantage can accrue to anyone 
who faithfully and diligently follows his conscience, whatever may 
be his religious convictions.’ 

But when the chan ges to which reference is here made are con-\.« 
sidered, the question may well arise in the mind of him who studies 
them : ‘ How about the Roman Communion ?’ 

It is all very well to criticise Anglicans and their religious ideas 
and practices, but is there any really true continuity amongst Roman 
Catholics ? 

This is a question which must surely be one of even higher 
general interest than that which concerns only a certain section 


3 In last April, when staying (at Vozzi’s excellent Albergo di Londra at Cava dei 
Tirreni) with my friend the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, we drove to Pompeii. On the road 
we paused tovisit the Madonna of Pompeii—a recent development in devotion. We 
were surprised to see that a woman who was crawling on hands and knees towards 
the altar rails had her head so close to the ground. We found that she was continu- 
ously licking the pavement, and that others were following her, some of them neces- 
sarily licking where others had licked before. 
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of Englishmen and Englishwomen. It is, however, a question so 
large and, as I deem it, of such great importance that it cannot 
be entered upon here. I hope, however, to be allowed to treat of it 
in the near future, and this the more since serious warnings that my 
time is probably but short make me extremely desirous to do the 
little I can towards the promotion of truth, as it appears to me, at the 
end of my life’s experience. 
St. GrorGE Mivarr. 





THE RECENT FUSS ABOUT THE 
IRISH LANGUAGE 


THERE is nothing more interesting, more amusing, and perhaps more 
melancholy than the recent fuss about the reviving of the Celtic 
speech of Ireland. The public discussion of it arose somewhat 
accidentally, in connection with the inquiry concerning the working of 
intermediate education in Ireland. A very few independent men 
gave it as their opinion that it was not practical or sensible to appoint 
courses, examinations and prizes in Irish for boys and girls seeking 
a general education to fit them for practical life. The number of 
candidates who speak it as a mother tongue is infinitesimal; to 
such candidates it is most important that they should study other 
languages ; as regards those who take it up merely as an examination 
subject it was urged that the knowledge of it was not very serviceable, 
and it was asserted that the papers usually set were puerile and 
the books appointed not literary and otherwise objectionable. But 
even if this were not so, it was urged on the ground of economy of 
time that such knowledge was, to the crowd, useless, and that there 
was not sufficient time for the learning of far more important 
subjects. 

The men who spoke out their opinions in this direction were but 
a handful ; the storm of opposition which their evidence before the 
Commission excited was such that a large number of discreet persons 
who sympathised with them, and had said so in private, either observed 
a prudent silence or declared themselves, for popularity’s sake, on the 
other side. And, in any case, the great body of protest and of 
indignant vindication of the dignity and importance of Irish as a 
subject for Irish study was such that few will blame the Commissioners 
if they retain the subject in the programme of intermediate examina- 
tions. In fact, the only effect produced by the objectors seems to be 
that they have galvanised into life the well-nigh extinct study of 
the spoken tongue, and have set a number of people to establish 
4 regular propaganda of the so-called native tongue of the country. 
That it is not so, and has not been so for a long time, is considered 
of no importance. The few thousands who were till recently 
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ashamed of it as a mark of ignorance are now likely to dream 
that they have a nobler heritage than the millions in Ireland who 
know not a word of it and who have never even heard it spoken, 
and so we may possibly (though not probably) have a serious recru- 
descence of Irish speaking, which will have even worse effects than the 
maintenance and cultivation of Welshin Wales. And the indignation 
which any such statement excites among Welshmen is exactly parallel 
to the indignation produced in Ireland by the recent criticism of the 
Celtic craze. But indignation is not argument; violent charges 
against men of character because they despise the study of Irish in 
schools are not good reasons for convincing independent observers ; 
so much so that ifa calm critic were to decide the matter by the 
respective temperatures of the combatants—not a bad test in most 
controversies—he would conclude that the cool and sceptical few 
have possibly a good case against the heated crowd who are pelting 
them with every missile that comes to hand. Asaspecimen of these 
missiles I may mention the letter received from an indignant Irish 
editor enclosing from his paper a violent attack upon my views (I 
cannot call it a refutation) by a hysterical student of Irish, and 
telling me, ‘ for my satisfaction,’ that while this article had obtained 
wide circulation, he had taken care to suppress my arguments, to 
which the article was a reply. 

It was said just now that this recrudescence of Irish might possibly 
do even more harm than the maintenance of Welsh, though that is bad 
enough when we find a sympathetic Welsh orator declaring upon a 
Dublin platform with pride that whenever he spoke English he felt he 
was speaking a foreign language. No doubt his hearers felt so too: 
I can answer for it that his readers did. When such a person begins 
to descant upon the vast superiority of his native tongue, we feel 
that his personal conviction loses all weight as a general argument. 
But that the outcry for Irish in our schools is more dangerous than 
such movements elsewhere will perhaps appear obvious when we have 
briefly analysed the various classes into which the agitators may be 
distributed. 

First in dignity and importance, though very few in number, are 
the genuine enthusiasts, who think that by preserving and dissemi- 
nating the use of Irish they will preserve that distinct national flavour 
which makes Ireland—indeed, which makes any country— interesting. 
Within my own acquaintance I know at least two such people—one 
an ex-Rebel, just as conscientious in his former as in his latter state, 
a man of letters and of high education, whose opinion cannot but 
command respect from all who know him. The other is a Western 
landlady, who promotes Irish among her tenantry and dependents, and 
who told me with pride that they were beginning to appreciate it as 
no mere spoken idiom, but a speech that can be printed and studied 
in books, so that she hopes for a large development of interest in the 
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subject throughout her district in the West. She is a woman of a 
large heart, who has lived in the world, and in the midst of her 
enthusiasm has retained that strong sense of humour which will 
protect her from the absurdities into which the advocates of her 
project continually stray. 

If we had only to deal with such people as these genuine and 
cultivated enthusiasts, none of us would have a word to say against 
their arguments. No one, moreover, has a word to say against the 
philological study of the language by scholars and for scholarly 
purposes. As a matter of fact, Trinity College, Dublin, to which 
some of the critics of the movement belong, not only contains the 
best theoretical students of Irish in the country, but maintains a 
chair to promote the use of modern Irish. 

The second class are politicians and political ladies, chiefly 
English, who see in this movement a cheap and harmless boon where- 
with to humour the people to whom they have refused Home Rule. 
Let anything or everything sentimental be conceded, let the people 
be humoured with every toy, provided they attain no separate 
Parliament. It is, perhaps, the most signal instance of the stupidity 
of the ruling nation that they should.expect a clever people to owe 
them any gratitude for this contemptuous civility. If they had the 
smallest insight they would know that these sentimental concessions 
will be accepted with scorn, and taken for admissions of incompetence ; 
such things will all be used to strengthen and consolidate the larger 
and deeper claims which England and some of the Irish have deter- 
mined to refuse. Not a single Irish malcontent was ever conciliated 
by such childish pretences of concession. 

The third class are those Welshmen who, having made Welsh 
the vehicle of their religion, and so kept it alive, have persuaded 
themselves that the use of a barbarous jargon which hardly a 
civilised man understands is a high title to national importance 
and the distinctness of their province from England. In this, 
as we shall see in the sequel, they are by no means unique, but 
express a tendency showing itself with dangerous force in many parts 
of Europe. To any one who recognises that the Welsh are in a 
lower state of civilisation than the Irish and Scotch, and therefore 
have contributed far less to the greatness of the Empire, it will seem 
obvious that some part, at least, of such inferiority may be ascribed 
to want of a proper knowledge of English—the Imperial language— 
among the peasants of Wales. In any case the association of religion 
with the language of the people distinguishes the case of Wales 
from that of Ireland, where religion in two foreign languages, 
first Latin and then English, was thrust upon the people. The 
former succeeded, the latter failed, because the former, backed by the 
strong organisation of the Roman Church, had conquered the mass of 
the people. 
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But in earlier days the Roman clergy in Ireland were by no 
means advocates of Irish, though I may reckon them as the fourth 
class of those who go with the stream, and come forward now to 
demand the recognition of Irish in popular education. There is 
no evidence in the history of Maynooth College that any attention— 
even as much as in Trinity College—has been paid to Irish, though 
it is not unlikely that the present movement will compel some 
recognition of it there. But in former years the Roman clergy 
frequently set themselves in opposition to Irish, and very rightly 
compelled the peasants under their charge to learn English at school 
as a necessary preparation not only for emigration but for a fuller 
life at home. Perhaps the most interesting passage in this history 
was the attempt of the once well-known ‘Irish Society’ to convert 
the people by sending among them Scripture readers versed in the 
Irish tongue. The Roman priesthood, more particularly in the County 
Meath, felt this attack so dangerous, and were so unable to meet it, 
owing to their own ignorance of Irish, that they set themselves to 
insist upon the use of English among their flocks. 

Now we hear a very different story. To discourage Irish is to 
brave unpopularity, and so we have many wild pronouncements 
in its favour, all of which can hardly be genuine. One Prelate 
went so far as to say that of all the languages he knew (even includ- 
ing Greek) none was so powerful and expressive as his mother 
tongue. But for his exalted position, we might have ventured to 
ask him how many languages he really knew, how far Greek could 
be fairly included, and whether he did not mean that Demosthenes 
addressing the peasants of the North-Western wilds would have no 
chance against the Prelate, speaking to his fellow-natives in their 
common mother tongue. In this last sense his statement was no 
doubt strictly true. 

But the learned Prelate does not stand alone in these absurd 
laudations of Irish as a language. There is another class of enthu- 
siasts, whose profession it is to teach Irish, who expect either to live 
by it or to gain notoriety by leading the new movement, and of these 
many have lashed themselves into the firm belief that Irish is not 
only the noblest tongue in the world, but has a literature second to 
none. There is no hope of mending, or even of moderating, these 
self-developed enthusiasts, whose trade is to shout, whose only 
argument is to attribute sordid motives to their opponents in addition 
to charging them with lack of patriotism and with ignorance. The 
former charge does not even depend upon the definition of patriotism, 
both the assailants and assailed agreeing that a patriot is a man 
who loves his country and desires its permanent good. I, for 
example, may protest that I am Irish of the Irish, that I have 
lived all my days since boyhood in Ireland, striving to help young 
Irishmen to get on in the world—yet because I have the firm 
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conviction that it is unpractical and mischievous to make Irish 
children spend their time studying this no longer literary language, 
and express this opinion publicly, I am at once set down as an enemy 
of my country, or at any rate as no Irishman. 

I ask, is this reasonable? Are we to have no liberty of saying 
what we think regarding the proper education of our fellow-country- 
men? And even supposing we are mistaken, even if we have judged 
the matter wrongly and have under-estimated the value of this study, 
are we therefore to be spoken of as renegades or aliens in sentiment ? 
How easy would it be to retort the calumny and charge with 
treachery to their country those who seek to starve and provincialise 
the intellects of the youth of Ireland by urging them to pursue 
obsolete and unprofitable studies as a privilege of their nationality ! 

We come now to the charge of ignorance—that is to say, that those 
who speak slightingly of Irish are ignorant of the language and its 
literature, and have therefore no right to offer an opinion. ‘This, at 
least, does seem a reasonable objection. But is it founded upon facts ? 
The two Irish scholars known to me as men of learning and of high 
cultivation in other respects—as men who have thoroughly mastered 
other languages—appear among the witnesses in the recent Blue-book 
who are against the study of Irish in schools. As I know perfectly 
well that the education and the judgment of these men far exceed 
those of the fervent advocates on the other side, what can I do but 
follow them? They tell me that there is no body of literature in the 
so-called classical Irish, which they have studied for years, and that 
nothing valuable is to be learned from it except philological facts, and 
perhaps some folk-lore, neither the former nor the latter being fit 
for school purposes. 

The reply of the other side at once showed its weakness. 
First they said that these scholars were ignorant of the spoken 
dialect, and could not talk with a native in the West. Not only 
was this irrelevant, but it was open to a ruinous retort from the 
ignorant man. He said to them, ‘ Well, then, as you do know this 
modern tongue, which you say has a literature equal to the Greek, 
will you please translate some of it into English, that we too may 
enjoy it and know how elevating it might be to the youth of Ireland ?’” 
But then we are told, to our surprise, that the modern speech is a mere 
semi-grammatical colloquial idiom, but that in older books lies 
the real splendour of this literature. Yet it was from a knowledge 
of these very older books that the scholars formed their adverse 
opinion! And when we press the speakers and teachers of modern 
Trish to give us at least some specimens of this great national heritage, 
we discover that they are unable to translate it, the medieval written 
tongue differing widely from the spoken language of to-day. 

But the challenge of the ignorant man is not to be evaded, and 
until the advocates of Irish literature have shown us by copious trans- 
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lations some of its quality we are justified in believing the sceptics." 
Let us not be put off with the evasion that the delicacies of the lan- 
guage are such that they evaporate in translation. That is partially 
true of all translations. Much of the splendour of the Hebrew poets 
evaporates even in our Authorised Version. None of the myriad 
English versions of Homer, /“schylus, Virgil, Dante, and other foreign 
poets can possibly reproduce the original splendour ; but that splen- 
dour is even still visible through these translations. Let the Celtic 
party give us some versions that we can read—let them even put 
into these versions their own genius, as MacPherson did with his 
Ossian: we shall not weigh the matter nicely, provided they give us 
good literature. But till they have done so the ignorant critic is 
justified in believing that the Irish language contains but scanty 
reading of any importance. 

But the class of professional Irish students is not large, and 
would rather be important for its noise than its numbers, were it not 
that behind it is a great mass of opinion which keeps comparatively 
silent, and yet is known to every Irishman. It is the mass of those 
who dislike or who hate England and the English, and who favour 
any movement which will lead directly or indirectly to a severance 
between Ireland and Great Britain. We need not wonder that 
such a class should exist, and should even be very large. It is the 
case of a stupid nurse alternately bullying and petting a wayward 
and troublesome child, until the child discovers that the nurse will 
allow it to do almost any mischief provided it will not bellow and 
kick and make a public scene. This mass of Irishmen who have 
been refused political separation have the intelligence to know that 
such is only a question of time, provided they can nourish separation in 
sentiment, and revive the hitherto decreasing sense of contrast in 
race by establishing contrast in language. They know that a senti- 
mental grievance, which to the Englishman is tantamount to no 
grievance at all, is the only real, lasting and dangerous grievance. 
They have little love for the Irish language—very few of them know 
it or care to know it : in secret they probably laugh at the movement, 
and know that it is born out of due time so far as any healthy 
development is concerned. But it serves as an Irish cry, the keen 
over the corpse of Irish speech, the opportunity for exaggerating the 


1 Upon asking a literary friend well versed in the literature of translations from 
the Irish, I was informed that there are not unfrequently legends which show a 
fine feeling and a certain poetic beauty, and I was referred to the following speci- 
mens, which I gladly here indicate to the curious reader. I will not dispute the 
judgment of my revered friend, but these few isolated swallows can hardly be held 
to make asummer. The references are to Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of 
Treland— viz., p. 342 sq., ‘ The Death of Cuchulain;’ p. 370, ‘ The Sailing of Owen 
Mor ;’ p. 383, ‘ Lament of Crede for her Husband ;’ p. 437, ‘ Death of Brian Boru ;’ 
p. 528, ‘ Life in Bardic Schools ’—and some passages in Mr. Whitley Stokes’ Goidelica. 
I will add that Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Irish poems are translations in a higher sense 
of rude legends into epic poems. 
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merits of the dead and the vices of the living. And they must surely 
feel that the attempted revival has come too late, and must deplore 
that they never thought of it even twenty or thirty years ago. 

Men and women of the departing generation have often told me 
how the peasants, even in the rich counties of Meath and of Tipperary, 
who lived around their places all spoke Irish, and how it was often 
difficult to obtain domestic servants who knew enough English for 
ordinary purposes. 

So things lasted till the great famine of 1846-47, which swept 
out of Ireland, either by death or emigration, a large part of the 
population—to a great extent the very part which spoke Irish in 
everyday life. 

Then came the great and successful system of primary education 
governed by the National Board, which, with the consent and even 
approval of the Roman Catholic priesthood,ignored Irish from the outset, 
and insisted upon English as the sine qua nonin every child’s educa- 
tion. From that time the use of Irish rapidly decreased, though in my 
younger days, say twenty-five years ago, I often heard it spoken even 
in towns on the eastern coast. I have heard the Irish cry at a funeral 
in Navan; I have heard buying and selling in Irish in Dundalk, 
whither the inhabitants of Slievegullion (Co. Armagh) and of O’Meath 
(Co. Louth) used to gather; I have heard it in the district of 
Bonmahon (Co. Waterford), not to speak of the West and South-West, 
where it now lingers pretty generally. 

For many years back I have noted these linguistic facts with 
interest, and with a real love for the people, who will always be to 
me the most charming peasantry in Europe. No one desires more 
than I that they should preserve their delightful peculiarities. 
Even the frieze frac, with knee breeches and blue stockings, which 
was the usual dress of old men twenty years ago, and which was, of 
course, not really Irish, but borrowed from England—even that 
costume I should desire to preserve: it is picturesque in its way, 
and is now at least a sign of old times in Ireland. But to maintain 
these things, which are or had become natural to the people, is 
one thing—to revive them, and teach them artificially to those who 
have laid them aside and forgotten them, is quite another. To insist 
upon our Irish youth re-learning their nearly extinct language is, as 
it seems to me, even more unpractical than to insist upon their 
resuming an old national costume which has gone out of use. 

Let us now rise to broader considerations. 

By far the most interesting feature in this attempted revival, and 
that which raises it into a question of philosophical history, is its 
connection with a general movement throughout Europe which is 
now tending to reverse the Imperial tendencies of former days. Once 
more agitation in Ireland has been the breaking of the swell upon 
our coast which indicates a far distant storm. It was so in 1798; it 
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was so in 1848. The political excitement throughout the Continent 
set Irish minds in ferment, and led to an imitation, often uncon- 
scious, of foreign ideas. It is very likely that the most fiery of the 
revival party know or care nothing about the parallel agitations in 
Eastern Europe, and yet there is surely an unconscious propaganda 
from one to the other. In the Middle Ages Europe seemed to have 
settled the question of the intercommunication of men by adopting 
Latin as the lingua franca and allowing everybody to speak his 
own language in peace. But then arose Empires which welded 
together diverse nationalities and induced them to adopt the tongue 
of the conquering and predominant partner. In this process France 
is the most remarkable instance of success ; but though all official 
and literary work in that country employs French, a large proportion 
of the peasantry of France speaks habitually languages very alien to 
French—Breton, Béarnais, Provengal, Walloon and, till recently, not a 
little German. Were it not for the great centralisation effected first 
by Louis the Fourteenth, then by Napoleon, the various provinces of 
France might now be emulating the newest Welsh and Irish agita- 
tion ; nor should I be astonished if we yet saw a recrudescence of 
their tongues in antagonism to the dominant language. When we 
move eastward, and consider Germany, we see her taking somewhat 
tyrannous precautions against this danger, and using every care to 
repress the use of French or of Danish in her newly acquired 
provinces. In the same way Russia is forcing her uncouth tongue 
on German and Finnish districts, and seeking to assert her nationality 
as a whole against the invasions of French and German. 

The instance of Austria is the most signal of all. The Hungarians 
have been successful in ousting German and re-establishing their 
Tartar speech throughout their country. The Czechs are following suit. 
This is being done on the very principles now advocated in Ireland, but 
it was begun in time, and by a very important section of the Austrian 
Empire. What are the actual and probable results ? 

When I first visited Hungary, in 1862, the people were still 
‘ downtrodden’ by Austria, and I witnessed instances of violence and 
oppression on the part of Austrian officials. Yet everybody was 
ready to speak the German language, though everybody was full of 
national and patriotic sentiments. Pesth was an utterly original, 
charming, hospitable city, but outlandish and unlike other European 
cities, and no place could be more intensely Hungarian in sentiment. 
The contrast when I saw it recently was very painful. The use of 
Hungarian had indeed been so thoroughly re-introduced that it was 
constantly a matter of difficulty to find out what one wanted. The 
people had become self-conscious and self-important, and devoured 
with the idea of making a fashionable (and vulgar) capital out of 
Pesth. Hospitality had sadly decayed. People who had kept house 
with the open-handedness of primitive people had since eaten of 
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the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and had sewed themselves 
fig-leaves to hide their ordinary life. The contact with intelligent 
foreigners was being impaired, and the whole place was becoming a 
shoddy, second-rate quasi-European town, instead of being a quaint, 
slightly barbaric, slightly Oriental, but thoroughly national and 
hospitable city. 

I have had no opportunity of studying the Czech movement in 
the same way, but suppose the tendencies are similar. It seems to be 
a profound mistake that distinct nationality can only be sustained 
by distinct language. The greatest patriots Ireland has produced 
were English-speaking men, and not even bi-lingual. The city of 
Dublin, in whose streets Irish has not been spoken for a couple of 
centuries, and where English has been at home for six or seven, is 
still as distinctly an Irish town as Galway. If Irish could be 
re-introduced and spoken in Dublin as Hungarian is in Pesth, if all 
the announcements and titles of the shops and streets were set up in 
Irish, it would produce vast inconvenience to all visitors and to 
natives who spoke English only; it would mar intercourse and so 
injure the education of the people; and I am perfectly convinced it 
would not make Dublin one whit more Irish at heart than it is at 
present. It would, in fact, set up a false test of nationality instead 
of a true one. 

The present controversy shows this clearly enough. There are 
plenty of men who have lived all their life and done all their work 
in Ireland, who love the country and the people, who are to any 
external spectator redolent of the soil, who are, in fact, Irishmen in 
every natural and reasonable sense; and yet if they happen to be 
seriously convinced that the resuscitation of Irish is bad for their 
country and should not be encouraged, they must keep a discreet 
silence and acquiesce in all the mendacities or exaggerations about 
the question. For if any one of them speaks out his mind, the whole 
posse sets upon him: he is denounced as unpatriotic, as dishonest, as 
a disguised enemy, from every point of view as no Irishman. And 
yet he may have declared himself owing to an earnest desire to do 
his country good. 

It is hard to speak with patience of such attacks, and of the 
policy which they presuppose. What chance is there for Ireland if 
those of her sons who think independently are to be bullied into 
silence? Are the few men of learning who live in the country to 
be set upon with calumnies because they see in the revival of many 
isolated tongues throughout Europe a retrograde step, a return to 
the dark ages—nay, even to the famous Tower of Babel in Hebrew 
legend? Is the great republic of letters throughout Europe, which 
since Latin went out of use has used at most three literary languages, 
to be broken up again into cabals representing the severed elements 
of this great accommodation, and are we to spend our lives learn- 
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ing the various jargons which have either absolutely or relatively no 
literature, in order to humour foolish people whose pride consists in 
provincial isolation ? Surely, even those whom these objections cannot 
convert must at least recognise that there is something to be said for 
imperialism, not only in politics, but in language, and that the 
advantages of acommon and ready means of communication in speech 
are not less than those of a ready communication by high roads and 
railways. 

If we could preserve in the few remote glens or moors the 
Irish which is still the natural speech of the natives, it would also 
preserve a peculiar and a charming type of man and woman, and I 
for one should be ready to make considerable sacrifices to do so. 
But I can only see one effectual method. The high roads leading 
into such a sanctum must be broken up; no light railways must be 
allowed to approach it by land, or steamers by sea; that noxious 
animal the tourist must be rigorously forbidden to profane it with 
his modern vulgarities and his demands for modern comforts. Such 
a policy might be effectual; it would at all events be honest ; un- 
fortunately it would also be absurd. I cannot think likewise of the 
attempt to resuscitate an artificial Irish language by means of teach- 
ing children to smatter it from bad grammars and bad text-books. 
Such a policy may not, indeed, at first sight seem absurd; but I do 
not believe it to be honest, and I am convinced that it will not be 
effectual, 


J. P. Mawarry. 





THE CONNECTION OF ENGLAND 
WITH NEWFOUNDLAND 


THoucH the Northmen who settled in Greenland in the tenth 
century are said to have sighted Newfoundland, the first clearly ascer- 
tained discovery of the island by a European was that made in 1497 by 
John Cabot. Genoese by birth and Venetian by adoption, he was 
naturalised in England at the latter end of the fifteenth century. 
His ship, the Mathew, fitted out by English enterprise, was principally 
manned by Englishmen and sailed under a charter of the English 
king Henry the Seventh. The first fishermen in the waters of the 
island and the first settlers on its coasts were also Englishmen, and 


as the English people have ever since Cabot’s discovery had a large 


part, and since the middle of the sixteenth century the leading part 
in its affairs, to describe fully the connection between England and 
Newfoundland would be to rewrite the whole of the recorded history 
of the colony. It is proposed, therefore, to confine attention to a few 
leading points. 

On the return of Cabot’s expedition, the wealth of fish in the 
Newfoundland seas became known in England; and in pursuit of it 
vessels provided with fishing gear and articles for trade with the 
natives were sent out to the island in the following year. But the 
chief benefit from Cabot’s discovery was in the first instance obtained 
by foreigners; for even in 1578, according to Hakluyt, the English 
vessels employed in the Newfoundland fishing numbered only 50 out of 
400, the more accessible seas of Iceland, Scotland, and Ireland 
rendering the new field of less importance to Englishmen than to 
others less favourably situated. Various facts, however, recently 
adduced, and especially the Act of Parliament of 1541 which deals 
with the fishery of ‘ Newland,’ in common with those of ‘ Iseland,’ 
‘Scotlands’ and others, show to be an error the notion, at one time 
prevalent, that Newfoundland was altogether abandoned by England 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

On the 5th of August 1583 Newfoundland was formally annexed 
to the British Crown by Sir Humphrey Gilbert (half brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh) under a commission from Queen Elizabeth which 
was read by him publicly at St John’s, as the record states, ‘ before the 
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Masters and principall officers of the shippes as well Englishmen as 
Spaniards, Portugalls and other nations.’ Gilbert made various 
grants of land for fishing stations, refusing at the same time all 
applications for larger ones which seemed to contemplate permanent 
settlement. He enacted three laws, one of them for the establish- 
ment of the Church of England, and, setting out for return to England 
within the month of his arrival, he was lost with his ship before 
reaching there. 

In Gilbert’s refusal of grants for settlement we see one of the 
first indications of the policy which England for more than two 
centuries adopted, or permitted, with regard to its oldest colony. 
The landowners and merchants of the Western Counties, who had 
initiated the fishing industry of Newfoundland, wished to keep it to 
themselves, and with this object they and their successors (who with 
their employés were long known as ‘The Adventurers’) did all in 
their power by obstructing settlement in the island to prevent the 
growth of a resident population as being likely to interfere with 
their monopoly. For furthering this object their wealth and in- 
fluence only too frequently enabled them to obtain the assistance of 
the English Government, and they thus occasioned a long series of 
efforts, extending even into the present century, directed to prevent 
the development and obstruct the progress of the colony. The part 
taken by the English Government in connection with the discovery 
of the island by no means redounds to its credit, and was a sinister 
omen of future dealings with it. Though Cabot’s voyage of discovery 
was undertaken entirely at private expense, the Royal Charter 
necessary for it was obtained with difficulty, and only with a reserva- 
tion for the Crown of one-fifth of the profits; and then, when his 
great work had been successfully accomplished, Cabot, though much 
féted and called ‘The Great Admiral’ by the English people, appears 
to have received no recognition of his services from the Government 
beyond a gift from the Privy purse of 10/. ‘to hym that found the 
new isle’ and a pension of 20/. taken from the revenue of Bristol. 
Considering that Cabot’s discoveries included not merely Newfoundland 
but the continent of North America, and led to the establishment of 
England’s Transatlantic Empire, it may be said with truth that rarely 
in the history of the world have such great services been so meanly 
remunerated. 

In 1610 the Adventurers’ normal interest with the Court was 
temporarily overridden by the superior influence with James the 
First of Lord Chancellor Bacon. At his instigation a Royal Charter, 
and it is believed a considerable subsidy, were given to a company, in 
which he was interested, having ostensibly for its principal object the 
colonisation of Newfoundland. Though the elaborate provisions 
contained in the Charter, and probably having their origin in Bacon 
himself, show that he at all events had colonisation in view, it seems 
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that the traders associated with him, if we may judge from their 
instructions to their first Governor, had an eye principally to the 
advantage to be gained over others interested in the fishery who were 
outside the Charter. These latter, however, had to be counted with, 
and indeed not only they but such settlers as had in spite of opposi- 
tion already made their homes in the island, were not without sub- 
stantial grounds for discontent. For though by the Charter there 
was a nominal reservation to those ‘who trade or voyadge to the 
partes aforesaid for fishing of all liberties, powers, easements,’ {c. 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, yet a title superior to all existing 
rights is given to the company in respect of an extent of territory 
which, however obscurely defined, certainly included nearly the whole 
peninsula of Avalon as well as the shores of Trinity Bay—in fact all, 
or nearly all, of the coast line which at that time was in use by 
Europeans. Discontent quickly made itself evident in action. 
Shortly after the arrival of Alderman John Guy, the first Governor 
under the Charter, the Crown was petitioned for protection against 
the ‘ planters’ (as the colonists under the Charter were called), whom 
the migratory fishermen on return from their annual voyage to 
England had found occupying and excluding them from the best 
fishing places which they had until then regarded as belonging to 
themselves. From this petition, and the controversy which arose 
respecting it, it may be gathered that besides the grievances openly 
avowed there was another of equal or greater potency in the super- 
session by the new authority of the jurisdiction of the ‘Fishing 
Admirals.’ These functionaries, whose name so frequently occurs in 
the history of the island from early in the sixteenth until late in the 
eighteenth century, were chosen ordinarily each week of the season 
by the masters of fishing vessels from among their owh number. 
Previously by recognised custom, and after 1633 with the express 
sanction of the Home Government, they exercised magisterial and 
executive control over the fishermen. Their rough justice, useful in 
some respects for maintaining order, was exercised tyrannously and 
often with gross partiality against residents in the interest of ‘ The 
Adventurers.’ In the case of Guy’s colony, however, both Adventurers 
and residents previous to the Charter united in opposition to it. 
When their petition failed of effect, they resorted to incendiarism and 
other hostile means of injuring the new colonists. Guy, having no 
force sufficient to cope either with the local, obstruction or with the 
Moorish pirates who were continually plundering with impartiality 
both of the opposing parties, seems to have become quickly disgusted 
with his position, which he retained for only two fishing seasons. 
His colony, however, continued a precarious existence for some years, 
and then about 1630 disappears from history. Subsequent attempts 
at colonisation, under James the First, by Lord Baltimore, Lord 
Falkland, and others ; under Charles the First, by Sir David Kirke in 
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concert with the Duke of Hamilton and others, all of them failed after 
an existence equally precarious and temporary. Though subsidiary 
causes of these successive failures were mismanagement, the non- 
residence except for very short periods of those principally interested, 
and the incursions of Moorish and other pirates against which the 
very rare visits of ships-of-war afforded a very inadequate protection, 
the principal cause is to be found in the charters authorising these 
colonies, which, like that of Guy, showed complete indifference to 
pre-existing rights. Exceeding all others in grossness of injustice 
was the charter granted by Charles the First to the Duke of Hamilton, 
Sir David Kirke, and others. For not only, as containing a grant of 
the whole island of Newfoundland between latitudes 46° and 53°, 
did it absolutely ignore all pre-existing rights, including those 
antecedently granted by the Crown (such as those of Lord Baltimore, 
which were confirmed by a positive promise of the king made only 
six months before the date of the new charter), but it forbad settle- 
ment by prescribing penalties for residence within six miles of the 
shore, and gave to the charterers what was practically a fishing 
monopoly by prohibiting inhabitants from taking the first choice of 
fishing grounds. Fortunately the force supplied in aid of this 
charter was insufficient for the complete fulfilment of its tyrannical 
intentions, and ‘ planters’ remained on the coast in spite of it; but 
the superior privileges accorded to the annually visiting fishermen, 
including the legalised jurisdiction of the Fishing Admirals, caused 
trouble which lasted for two centuries, their indirect effect for evil 
having hardly disappeared even now. The attitude of Cromwell 
towards Newfoundland was in marked contrast to that of the kings 
who preceded and succeeded him. Partly, perhaps, because the 
Adventurers had been in favour with the Court, and were therefore 
for the most part Royalists, he put an end to their exclusive privi- 
leges. His Commissioner, John Trevorgie—whom Mr. Prowse, in 
his History of Newfoundland, justly calls the first real Governor of 
the island—having sufficient force with him to check opposition, 
encouraged settlers and with a strong hand repressed the selfish 
injustice of the Adventurers. Under Trevorgie equal justice to all 
was almost for the first time seen in Newfoundland ; both settlers 
and fishermen prospered as they never had before, and his short 
administration thus appears as one of the very few bright spots in 
the history of the island. Trevorgie suffered, however, in his own 
person from the normal neglect of Newfoundland which characterised 
the Home Government. His miserable salary was for six months 
unpaid, and as a probable consequence he was arrested for debt by 
his own courts. Under Charles the Second, at the instance of the 
Adventurers, the rule of the Fishing Admirals was resumed, and, 
also in their interest, an Order of Council in 1675 was directed 
to the expulsion of the settlers. By another order dated 
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1676 the settlers were called upon to surrender all their pro- 
perty. Outrages on the latter on the part of the Adventurers 
were the natural result ; and, according to a contemporary statement, 
‘1500 men in three weeks would not repair the injury done in the 
first few days.’ Bitter complaints from the colony brought about 
some improvement in 1677, when by a further order ‘ planters’ were 
permitted to retain temporarily such houses and stages as were still 
left to them. Their petition for a Governor was, however, ignored. 
In the same reign the French were permitted to take possession of 
Placentia and to eject the English settlers there. During their occupa- 
tion of the place, which continued intermittently up to the date of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, fighting between the French and 
English at Newfoundland was constant. Most of the English settle- 
ments were again and again destroyed, while St. John’s itself was 
three times captured, being in 1708 completely destroyed, its 
garrison being made prisoners and sent to France. Brave resistance 
to these attacks was not unfrequently shown by the settlers and 
fishermen, notably in the defence of Bonavista in 1704. But the 
land force supplied by England, being ordinarily only a single 
company of soldiers, was far too weak for any adequate defence ; and 
though in 1705 Lieutenants Moody and Latham made a most gallant 
resistance to the attacks of a greatly superior force upon the forts 
outside St. John’s, they were unable to save the town. Newfound- 
land, in fact, at this period, 1662-1713, furnishes a specially humi- 
liating page of English history—whether civil, naval, or military. 
While the sinister compact between Charles the Second and Louis 
the Fourteenth was in force, and when, as its result, the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames and burnt Sheerness, it was unlikely that there 
would be any effective naval defence of Newfoundland. Dutch 
vessels accordingly made successful attacks in 1665 on St. John’s 
and in 1673 on Ferryland, and the only advantage against them was 
obtained by an English fishing captain, Christopher Martin, who in 
the latter year gallantly beat off their attack on St. John’s. When 
England was again at war with France, the spasmodic efforts of the 
English Government to retrieve disasters entirely failed of permanent 
effect. After the complete destruction of the English settlements by 
the French, Admiral Norris was sent out in 1697 with a large squadron 
and two regiments for the purpose of recapturing Newfoundland ; but 
his efforts seem to have been principally confined to the re-building 
of the forts of St. John’s. When the French fleet under Desmond 
appeared off that harbour he refrained from meeting it, and contented 
himself with putting a cable across the harbour. In fact, he made 
no attempt to attack the French either by land or sea. Again, in 
1703 Admiral Graydon, though having under his command a large 
force of ships and soldiers, decided on the impracticability of attack- 
ing Placentia, and was on this account dismissed the service for 
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cowardice. And, finally, in 1711 Admiral Hovendon seems to have 
been afflicted with a similar excess of caution. For though having 
with him 15 ships, 900 guns, and 4,000 men, he also decided against 
attacking Placentia, though it was easily accessible from the land 
side, and its very inferior garrison was supported by only one ship- 
of-war, which was subsequently proved to be short of supplies of all 
kinds. What was the loss of the ‘ planters’ during this period is now 
beyond calculation ; but some notion of it may be gathered from the 
sworn estimate at 188,000/. sterling of that occasioned them by one 
incursion of the French in 1705. And the suffering of the ‘ Adven- 
turers,’ whose vessels and fish were frequently taken or destroyed, 
appears to have been also very great. In 1713 the numbers 
of fishing ships, boats and inhabitants’ boats were respectively 
46, 162, and 483, as compared with 171, 800, and 764 in 1700, when 
the falling off had already been very great. Though much of this 
loss was no doubt inevitable during war time, contemporary testi- 
mony tends to prove that by far the larger part might have been 
saved had the English Government paid other than the most fitful 
attention to the complaints and demands of the colonists. From 
1697 to 1703, and again from 1705 to 1728, the chief authority in 
the island was vested in the senior naval officers, and though their 
administration of justice was not always such as might be desired, it 
was at least a great improvement upon that of the Fishing Admirals ; 
and it is recorded to their credit that, though their instructions were 
drawn in the interest of the ‘Adventurers,’ their sense of justice 
induced them on many occasions to show respect for the rights of 
the ‘planters.’ The authority of the Fishing Admirals still existed by 
Act of Parliament, and though out of wholesome awe of the naval 
commanders they allowed it to be in great measure superseded, they 
asserted their claim to it at once when, in 1728, Captain Osborne, 
having been given the civil post of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, attempted to oust their jurisdiction altogether. Their opposi- 
tion was successful, and such was the interest of the Adventurers 
with the Home Government that they continued to exercise their 
functions through the administration of many successive Governors. 
The records abound in evidence of the most glaring outrages upon 
justice both on their part and on the part of the justices appointed by 
the Governor. There was besides constant conflict of jurisdiction ; 
and the matter was not settled until the appointment of a Chief 
Justice in 1791 and the establishment by Act of Parliament in 1792 
of a Supreme Court of Judicature. In 1762, owing to the neglect of 
the defences of Newfoundland, which justified the severe animadver- 
sion of Chatham, the French again captured St. John’s as well as 
Carbonear and Trinity. Though they were gallantly defeated and 
driven out of the island in the same year by General Amherst, this 
success was too late to prevent great destruction of the settlements 
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and fishery establishments. As a specimen of the religious intoler- 
ance which characterised English administration of Newfoundland 
during the eighteenth century, it may be mentioned that in 1755 
Governor Dorrill fined, and compelled to leave the colony, many 
priests and other Catholics, burning their houses and fishing ‘ stages,’ 
for celebrating and attending Mass, while in 1759 the Governor 
compelled those who had not subscribed to the English church either 
to work upon it themselves, pay a carpenter, or go to gaol. Though 
a very large proportion of the inhabitants consisted of Catholics from 
Ireland and of English Dissenters, liberty of conscience and religious 
worship was only granted in 1782 under Admiral Governor John 
Campbell. As one of the few advantages derived by Newfoundland 
from the British connection, it may be mentioned that during the 
four years 1763-7 the celebrated Captain Cook was engaged in and 
completed the survey of the island, his chart of it showing remarkable 
accuracy even in the light of the more complete knowledge of the 
present day. In 1776, owing to great competition in the Newfound- 
land fisheries on the part of foreigners and American colonists, an 
Act of Parliament (15 Geo. III. c. xxxi.) was passed with a view to 
their exclusion. But though ostensibly for this purpose only, its 
wording seems to imply that it was also intended to discourage 
settlement in the island and to put at a disadvantage the local fisher- 
men. For under it no person was allowed to fish on the Banks 
‘except those arriving from His Majesty’s Dominions in Europe.’ 
Fishing vessels, to which were awarded bounties and other privileges, 
‘must be British built and owned by British subjects residing in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ and they were allowed to carry no 
passengers to Newfoundland without special permission. From which 
it may be gathered that there were still potent at home the interests 
of the English adventurers which had so long hindered the progress 
of the colony. A completely satisfactory estimate of the balance of 
advantage or disadvantage obtained by Newfoundland from its con- 
nection with England cannot be made without consideration of the 
duties and taxes levied there, and of the manner in which the pro- 
ceeds were applied. But on this point it is difficult to obtain 
accurate knowledge, either from the historians or from the published 
records. We know that the early charters, such as that granted to 
the Duke of Hamilton and others by Charles the First, contained 
powers for levying duties, and that such portion of the proceeds as 
was not retained by the charterers and escaped from the hands of the 
collectors went into the Royal Treasury ; and though it is probable 
that this amount was often insufficient to cover the costs incurred in 
connection with the island, there was on the other hand no pretence 
that this expenditure was for any other than exclusively English benefit. 
Instances are exceedingly rare of any consideration for the interests of 
the colonists, or where either Governor or magistrates diverged from the 
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ordinary course of straining justice in favour of the ‘ Adventurers.’ A 
Custom House was established in 1762, which appears to have received 
taxes and fines, as well as duties; and out of much evidence in the 
records of the singular methods of obtaining revenue may be cited a 
typical instance quoted by Mr. Prowse in his ‘ History’ from the sworn 
testimony of Richard Routh, Collector of Customs (afterwards in 1797 
appointed Chief Justice). The witness says: ‘For the sole purpose 
of fees the magistrates licensed 108 public-houses in St. John’s alone 
at four and a half guineas each; one half of this went to the three 
Justices, the other half to the public funds.’ But though our know- 
ledge on the subject of revenue and its application is scanty, a survey 
of the history of the colony up to 1852, when it was granted a 
Legislature, and perhaps even up to the present time, cannot but 
suggest a doubt whether the evils of English administration would 
have been compensated, even if, without any local contribution, the 
whole cost incurred in respect of Newfoundland had been defrayed 
by the Home Exchequer. For during nearly the whole existence of 
the colony up to a very recent date, the records with few exceptions 
reveal gross maladministration, judicial as well as executive. One 
out of innumerable instances which might be cited in proof may 
be seen in the evidence of the witness above quoted. He says that the 
magistrates had other means than that above referred to of increasing 
their income—viz. from fines levied in court—and, by way of example, 
he mentions a case where they had inflicted a fine of 150I., attaching 
property for the amount, upon a crazy tailor who had not appeared 
to a summons, the only charge against him being that he had 
affronted a neighbour with improper language. Even the constitu- 
tion of the Supreme Court by no means put an end to just causes of 
complaint in respect of the administration of justice. The first 
judges appointed appear indeed to have been honest men, as they 
sometimes gave judgments against the ‘ Adventurers’’ interest—an 
experience which had been a very rare one‘ during the whole of the 


1 As an illustration of how rare this experience was, it may be mentioned with 
reference to one Gill, who for many years was one of the principal magistrates, that 
when, being then very old, he was induced by the energetic pleading of Prince 
William Henry (afterwards King William the Fourth) to reverse his own judgment 
previously delivered, this was believed to be the first case in his whole career of a 
decision against the merchants’ interest. The above-mentioned Prince, while in naval 
command on the Newfoundland Coast, frequently showed himself, as in this case, 
upright and chivalrous in intention ; but if a story can be credited which Mr. Prowse 
states to be taken from ‘the records,’ he was hasty of action, and illustrates in his 
own person the extraordinary nature of the judicial administration. This ‘record’ is 
as follows: ‘A riot happening on shore, the magistrate attending to suppress it was 
insulted. The Prince came on shore with a guard of marines, arrested the ringleader, 
called a court, and sentenced him to receive a hundred lashes. He was only able to 
receive 80. Next day inquired into the facts of the case (and report has it that 
they whipped the wrong man).’ The Prince, as Senior Naval Officer, hada jurisdiction 
which was coincident with, if not superior to, that of the Civil Magistrates, and if 
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preceding centuries ; but the tenure of their office, which from 1792 
to 1809 was only for one year, was not conducive to independence ; 
while as four out of the five appointed within that period were, two 
of them naval surgeons, one a collector of customs, and one a bank- 
rupt merchant, their want of legal qualification rendered them 
peculiarly open to attack from those who resented their impartial 
decisions. Since 1813 the Chief Justices have always been barristers 
of seven years’ standing, and have been open to no exception, therefore, 
on the score of legal status, nor, with one or two exceptions in the 
first half of the century, upon any other ground. Apart from fisheries 
questions which arose out of the Treaty of Utrecht, especially 
dealt with below, the subsequent history of Newfoundland contains 
only a few episodes of which the space at disposal permits the 
mention as illustrative of English connection with the colony. In 
1818 Admiral Pickmore, on appointment to preside over the colony, 
was ordered to remain there during the winter, and was the first 
Governor who ever did so, this fact being only another proof of how 
little account with the English Government had previously been held 
the interests of resident colonists and how completely administration 
was directed to the interests of the ‘ Adventurers.’ In this year, 
however, began a change for the better in this respect, and the English 
Government showed at the same time its solicitude for the colonists 
by granting 10,000/. in aid of the distress caused by famine. 
Previously to 1832 there had been much agitation in the colony in 
favour of the grant of a local legislature, and in that year it was 
granted by Act of Parliament, notwithstanding the determined 
resistance of the ‘ Adventurers,’ who desired a return to the rule of 
the ‘Fishing Admirals.’ But as, of the two Houses created, the Upper 
was composed exclusively of officials, constant quarrels naturally 
arose between them, and a new constitution was granted in 1842 
under which the Houses were amalgamated. This remained in force 
only until 1848, when the system of 1832 was restored. After pro- 
longed agitation on the subject ‘Responsible Government’ was at 
length granted in 1855, and has existed ever since. This legislative 
and executive system, modelled as nearly as practicable from that of 
England, though on the whole showing a marked improvement by 
comparison with any that preceded it, has not worked in Newfound- 
land as satisfactorily as elsewhere owing to various causes, the chief 
among which are the small number of electors, the extreme ignorance 
of the great majority, and the very limited class of persons possessed of 
sufficient education and leisure for positions of administrative responsi- 
bility. All things considered, however, the success of the measure 
has been greater than could have been reasonably expected. 


this be really an official record, it may have proceeded from one who was jealous of 
the naval authority. But whether it be correct or not, the very existence of such a 
record is singularly suggestive. 
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The fishery question, which is chiefly concerned with the conflict- 
ing rights and interests of the English and French, had its origin in 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Concluded in 1713 at the end of a war in 
which England had been victorious, this treaty in one of its pro- 
visions showed the normal disregard of the interests of Newfoundland, 
inasmuch as there was thereby granted to the French certain rights of 
fishing on a large portion of its coast, a portion moreover which was so 
carelessly defined, as regards its southern limit, ‘ Point Riche,’ as to give 
rise to immediate dispute. By this name the English previously knew, 
and have ever since known, a point of land situate in latitude about 
50°40’ at the northern extremity of Ingernachoix Bay; but the 
French, shortly after the signing of the treaty, contended on very 
meagre evidence that it belonged, and that they had regarded it as 
belonging, to another point called by the English Cape Ray and 
situate at the extreme southern limit of the coast in latitude about 
47°55’. With continued injustice to the colony, the French limit 
was accepted by England, and some 180 miles of coast were thus 
added to that contemplated by the treaty, though the very wording of 
the latter would seem to show that the English view was at the date of 
signature recognised by both sides. For if the whole of the western 
coast which is included by the Cape Ray limit had been intended, the 
fact would surely have been mentioned ; whereas the words used in the 
treaty—‘and from thence running down by the western side reaches 
as far as the place called Point Riche ’—imply intention to describe 
only a part of it. In 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, concluded at the 
close of a war in which England had again been almost everywhere 
victorious, the Treaty of Utrecht was recognised as still binding, 
though it had already proved most injurious to His Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects in Newfoundland, while its evil effects were greatly 
aggravated by the cession to France under certain prescribed conditions 
of the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon on the Newfoundland 
coast. Though there is no proof of the charge of bribery which was 
openly made against the British ministry in respect of this treaty, 
it was scarcely less disgraceful on that account, and fully deserved 
the protests of commercial England, the satire of Junius, and the 
denunciations of Chatham. Still more concessions to the I’rench at 
the expense of the colony were made in 1783. The Treaty of 
Versailles in that year recognised previous French rights on the 
Newfoundland shore over the whole extent claimed by the French, 
according to their interpretation of the Treaty of Utrecht, with the 
exception of Bonavista Bay; while the injurious nature of the treaty 
itself was greatly enhanced by a secret declaration whereby England 
promised ‘the most positive measures for preventing his’ (the British 
king’s) ‘subjects from interfering? in any manner by their com- 
petition with the fishery of the French during the temporary exercise 


? Troubler en aucune maniére par leur concurrence la péche des Frangais, &c. 
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of it which is granted to them, etc.’ The same Treaty of Versailles 
ceded to France ‘in full right’ the islands of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, omitting all the conditions previously imposed. Though 
treaties are abrogated by war, and their renewal is, to say the least, an 
anomaly when their stipulations are of a seriously onerous nature 
to the subjects of the victorious Power, the English Government 
again and again permitted such renewals to the detriment of her 
oldest colony. For not only in the cases already mentioned, but at 
the end of three successful wars which were subsequent to this 
injurious treaty and declaration, the fishery rights given to France 
under them were deliberately confirmed, and the islands of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, though twice taken by English forces, were 
on each occasion given back to the French and are still held by 
them. Moreover, the treaties and the declaration of 1783, injurious 
enough in themselves, have been rendered far more so by the 
successive concessions to the French not only of their unnatural 
interpretations of them, but of some points which are excluded 
from any plausible interpretation. It is impossible within the 
limited compass of this article to follow in detail all the differences 
and abortive attempts at settlement which have occurred during the 
present century with reference to these fishery rights and the treaty 
obligations which created them. But the last attempt of this kind 
deserves special notice as showing the continuity of Imperial indiffer- 
ence or carelessness with respect to the interests of the colony. In 
November 1885 an ‘ Arrangement’ for the settlement of the Fishery 
Question was signed by authorised representatives of England and 
France. The following is a summary of its important provisions : 
(1) the exclusive right of fishing claimed by France in respect of 
the whole of the treaty shore is allowed as regards numerous small 
portions of it and certain small islands near the coast, with the 
reservation that existing British ‘ establishments’ are permitted to 
remain; and as regards the other, in the aggregate larger, portions 
of the shore, the French are given what is ostensibly a merely 
preferent right in the terms of the Declaration of 1783. (2) On 
the portions of coast exclusively reserved for French fishing, no 
residence or operations of any kind, not then in existence, are per- 
mitted to British subjects, except as regards railways connecting 
with the shore mines found in the immediate neighbourhood. (3) 
A right is given to the French of fishing for salmon off the treaty 
shore, and its rivers up to the limit of tidal water. (4) The French 
are given an inalienable right to purchase bait on the whole coast of 
Newfoundland. This arrangement was forwarded to Newfoundland 
for consideration, and a representative of the Colonial Office, who 
was one of its signatories on behalf of England, was sent with a 
newly appointed Governor to assist in obtaining the necessary 
sanction of the colonial legislature. But objections on the part of 
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the colonists proved insuperable, and moreover appeared so reason- 
able that the Governor, though expected to support the arrangement, 
was quickly converted to their views, stating them with evident 
approval in a despatch written within a month of his arrival. It 
was evident that, besides the exclusive right of fishing ceded to the 
French at many points of the coast, the preferent right given in 
respect of the remaining portions of the treaty shore might be 
easily converted into an exclusive right in the absence of more 
precise definition of the words quoted in the ‘ Arrangement’ from the 
Declaration of 1783, according to which British subjects were not 
‘troubler en aucune maniére par leur concurrence la péche des 
Francais. The principal objection, however, was to the Bait 
Clause. In a subsequent despatch the Governor pointed out, what 
has never been controverted, that the power of withholding or 
restricting the sale of bait was the only available protection against 
the French bounties on the export of fish, and that, if an inalienable 
right of purchase were given to the French, the serious injury to 
the colony already caused by these bounties might easily by their 
increase be rendered ruinous. This representation had the desired 
effect, and the ‘ Arrangement’ was dropped. But undue concessions 
to the French have been made since then, while the present position 
of affairs which, in deference to them, England has permitted is 
altogether at variance with the spirit, and in some respects directly 
opposed to the letter, of the treaties and declarations. By the 
treaty of 1763, Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, having been ceded by 
England ‘to serve as a shelter to the French fishermen,’ France 
undertook, in consideration of such cession, ‘ not to fortify the said 
islands, to erect no buildings on them, but merely for the conveni- 
ence of the fishery, and to keep upon them a guard of fifty men 
only for the police.’ Also among the conditions made by the 
English Government previous to the signature of the treaty was one 
to which the French made no objection—viz. ‘that an English 
Commissary might be allowed to reside at Saint-Pierre.’ Whether 
by intention or carelessness, these conditions, as already mentioned, 
were omitted in the Treaty of Versailles, their object being appa- 
rently regarded as sufficiently served (1) by the statement in King 
George’s accompanying declaration that the islands are ‘ceded for 
the purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen,’ 
and (2) by the expression of His Majesty’s confidence that ‘ these 
possessions will not become an object of jealousy between the 
two nations.’ This remarkable confidence was by a coincident 
declaration of the French king stated to be justified; but in fact 
the subsequent proceedings of the French have been entirely out of 
accord with the spirit of these declarations, and have been in all 
respects such as the conditions imposed by the Treaty of 1763 were 
intended to preclude. For the forts of Saint-Pierre now bristle with 
cannon, a considerable garrison far exceeding fifty men is kept there; 
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England alone, of all nations who have applied for such, is denied a 
consular representative; while Saint-Pierre, instead of a settlement 
‘merely for the convenience of the fishermen,’ has all the buildings of 
an ordinary French colony, and mercantile warehouses for a large 
trade by no means exclusively connected with the fishery—in fact, a 
smuggling trade which has done incalculable injury to the revenues 
not only of Newfoundland but of Canada also. In all these particu- 
lars France, however wanting in international comity, has done 
nothing which is actually forbidden by treaties now in force, and the 
wrong done to the colony may therefore be claimed to be legally 
permissible. But the same cannot be said of the much greater 
injury which France has caused to Newfoundland by other proceed- 
ings which England has suffered, and by claims which have been 
practically conceded. Though in all the treaties the English right of 
dominion over the whole of the soil of Newfoundland is fully recognised, 
British complacency was at one time pushed so far that a Governor of 
the colony actually warned by proclamation all British subjects to 
retire from the French shore on the ground that residence there 
interfered with the French fishery; and not very long ago the 
British Government forbad the construction to the coast in question 
of a railway, which was also regarded by the French as an inter- 
ference, one of the grounds alleged being that the whistling of the 
locomotive would drive away the fish !* Though such restrictions of the 
undoubted rights of Englishmen have now been removed, the settlers 
on the coast in question have been subjected to continual annoyance 
and persecution at the instance of the French, British ships of war 
having been too frequently used as unwilling instruments for the pur- 
pose. These settlers have been, and areat this moment being, prevented 
from fishing in the sea opposite to their own homesteads, and their 
nets and other property have been frequently destroyed on the same 
pretence of interference with the French fishery, even at a time when 
the latter had become, as it remains, so insignificant in amount as 
apparently to be kept up merely for the purpose of annoyance. If the 
very doubtful point be conceded that a declaration coincident with, 
but not contained in, a treaty remains binding when the treaty is 
renewed after abrogation, though not expressly referred to in such 
renewal, even these untoward proceedings can with a certain plausi- 
bility be defended by a strained interpretation of the declaration of 
1763. But another wrong has been inflicted by the French on the 
unfortunate inhabitants of this coast for which there is no possible 
justification. By the thirteenth article of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which is still in force, it was declared not to be lawful for the subjects 
of France ‘to erect any buildings’ in the island of Newfoundland, 
‘besides stages made of boards and huts necessary and useful for the 


* This statement is made by Mr. Beckles Willson in his interesting and amusing 
book The Tenth Island, published in 1897, with a preface by Sir William Whiteway, 
then Premier of the Colony. 
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drying of fish, or to resort to the said island beyond the time necessary 
for fishing and drying of fish.’ This restriction has been in no way 
qualified, and in some respects expressly confirmed, by subsequent 
treaties. ‘Stages’ being used simply for the drying of codfish, the 
fishing contemplated by the treaties was simply that of cod; and 
for more than 150 years after the Treaty of Utrecht no other fishing 
on the treaty shore was permitted, the occasional attempts of the 
French to extend the meaning of the treaties even to salmon having 
been frustrated by the English Governors. In the latter half of the 
present century, however, the English residents on the coast having 
discovered the profit to be derived from lobsters, were largely 
engaged in the industry of catching and ‘canning’ them, and in 
1889 there had been erected and were in working some sixty of the 
necessary factories. Though only by a very loose nomenclature 
ean lobsters be termed ‘fish’ at all, the French then began to 
erect similar factories of their own, these being by no means 
the temporary ‘ huts’ necessary and useful for the drying of fish which 
are exclusively permitted by the treaties, but permanent structures 
involving the use of both brick and iron. Not contented with a 
share of this new industry, the French then had the assurance to 
claim the whole of it, and to demand that the English factories 
should be removed. Though not yielding completely to this 
preposterous claim, the English Government authorised the removal 
of some English lobster factories by English ships-of-war, until it 
was found that the Act of Parliament which permitted such 
proceedings had long ago expired. It is scarcely conceivable that 
lobster factories can have been held as interrupting French fishery 
other than that of lobster-catching ; so that by practically admitting 
the latter to be fishery, and the buildings erected for it by the French 
as permissible, the strongest points of the British case were tacitly 
yielded and the English Government found itself in the position of 
being obliged as a temporary settlement of the difficulty to agree to a 
so-called modus vivendi which, coming into force in 1890, has 
existed ever since. By this then-existing factories of both nations 
are recognised, but no others of either nation are permitted, 
Newfoundland being thus prohibited from developing one of its 
most promising industries. As the French citizens connected with 
lobster factories who permanently reside in the island, as well as the 
few of their compatriots engaged in the real fishery of the coast, 
claim exemption from, and are in practice permitted freedom from, 
British law, while to the great detriment of the island revenue they 
are allowed to import all their supplies free of duties, thus affording 
a cover to much smuggling, it may be gathered to how large an 
extent England has allowed herself to be practically deprived of that 
complete dominion over the land of the colony which is expressly 
recognised by the treaties. The successive concessions to the 
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French above described, though in the case of 1763 openly attributed 
to bribery, may perhaps in the present century have been justified 
by Imperial necessities. Those of 1815 were made with a view of 
rendering less unpopular the restored Bourbon dynasty, while later 
yielding may have had excuse in the expediency of avoiding war at 
an inconvenient time. But what is absolutely inexcusable is that 
all these sacrifices have been made entirely at the cost of a very poor 
colony. In January 1887, when the summit of the climax of concession 
had by no means been reached, the Governor of the colony, writing 
upon the fishery question, used the words: ‘I would respectfully 
express on behalf of this suffering colony the earnest hope that the 
vital interests of 200,000 British subjects will not be disregarded out 
of deference to the susceptibilities of any foreign Power,’ and further, 
in urging the claim of the colony to exercise the right, long 
withheld, to protect itself against the French bounty system by an 
Act restricting the sale of bait, he urges that if thisdenial of right 
was owing to some Imperial consideration, ‘in fairness the heavy 
resulting loss should not, or at all events not exclusively, fall upon 
this colony, and that if in the national interest a right is to be 
withheld from Newfoundland which naturally belongs to it, and the 
possession of which makes to it all the difference between wealth 
and penury, there is involved on the part of the nation a correspond- 
ing obligation to grant compensation of a value equal or nearly 
equal to that of the right withheld.’ It may be gathered from what has 
been above described that if there were on the just principle thus 
enunciated an assessment by an impartial tribunal of the damages 
which have been suffered by the colony in the national interest, 
the aggregate would reach an enormous sum. 

Though adequate compensation is now beyond expectation, there 
is besides the settlement of the Treaty Shore question, another 
means, at once feasible and expedient, of greatly benefiting New- 
foundland. The incorporation of Newfoundland with Canada would 
put an end to the indifference with which the interests of the former 
have hitherto been treated. Negotiations with this object have 
hitherto failed mainly on a question of money; and the difference 
between what Newfoundland was willing to accept and that which 
Canada offered, though a considerable sum, is incomparably less 
than the debt which is morally due to our oldest Colony. If England 
were to assist with this sum, it is probable that there might still be 
accomplished that complete Confederation of British North America 
which Her Majesty’s Government have always considered as desirable. 
When the claims of Newfoundland, incompletely presented above, 
become more generally appreciated, it may be hoped that the national 
conscience will demand the payment of at least this compensation for 
three centuries of wrongs. 

Wm. Des Vaux. 

Vor, XLVI—No. 270 R 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH 


A REPLY 


Smr SPENCER WALPOLE, in the last number of this Review, has 
taken the occasion of the publication of Sir Robert Peel’s Correspon- 
dence to put forward a severe criticism of the career of the Earl of 
Ellenborough, whose name, in his opinion, is hardly now remembered, 
but on whose character and actions some light, he thinks, is thrown 
by these letters. To my mind, one of the most striking features in 
the letters bearing on Lord Ellenborough’s government in India is 
clear confirmation of the idea of Lord Ellenborough’s friends, that 
Sir Robert Peel held one language about him in one quarter and a 
different one elsewhere. He always privately had professed a still 
more thorough support to him than in his public utterances; and 
yet it seems that when the Board of Directors pressed his recall Sir 
Robert Peel suggested that, if they desired it, they should take the 
responsibility of using their own power in that respect, a step which, 
when taken, he professed altogether to disapprove, and was probably 
sincere in so doing. His meaning may have been that, if taken at all, 
such a step must be theirs and not his. But it certainly has a 
suggestion of opportunism rather than straightforwardness. 

Sir Spencer Walpole’s indictment is, however, largely founded on 
passages founded on documents published by the present writer; one 
portion by the direct desire of Lord Ellenborough, the remainder at 
his own discretion. He also dealt with a later matter, the Oude 
question of 1858, which can only be satisfactorily studied in the 
debates and official papers of that time, and which, as I hope to show, 
he has treated in a manner wholly misleading. 

It is quite true that Lord Ellenborough’s ambition was to be a 
military statesman. A boy during the earlier part of the great war 
with Napoleon, approaching manhood at the commencement of the 
Peninsular struggle, he had originally desired to enter on a military 
career, and when at the wish of his father he gave up such aspira- 
tions for Parliamentary and political life, he desired to influence 
military as well as civil affairs by the power of speech, which, 
as he said, was the great instrument of an English statesman. 

But when Sir Spencer Walpole asserts that ‘the phrases intended 
to move the world only made him ridiculous,’ one may ask to what 
does he attribute the position which he undoubtedly held in 
Parliament. The less he admits his possession of other great 
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qualities, the more he must allow for the influence of that Parlia- 
mentary oratory of the older type in which he was in his way 
unsurpassed. The further accusation that the man who desired to 
pose as a military statesman nearly fell into a great military 
disgrace requires a careful examination of the facts connected with 
the Affghan question as Lord Ellenborough found it. 

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, the first news which 
reached him before landing was the total destruction of General 
Elphinstone’s army. Never before in the history of British India, 
scarcely ever afterwards, in the darkest days of the Mutiny, had so 
crushing a disaster befallen us. It was natural that Generals Nott 
and Pollock should be eager at any hazard to endeavour to retrieve 
the credit of the British arms, to rescue the British prisoners, or 
perish in the attempt. But those in the highest authority were 
obliged to consider well before risking the possible loss of another 
army—a calamity which might have proved irretrievable. 

What is most important in this matter, though Sir Spencer 
Walpole appears to overlook it, is, that Lord Ellenborough’s unwilling- 
ness to allow the troops to remain in Affghanistan was approved and 
shared by the Duke of Wellington, in whose company he hardly 
could be blamed for erring. The Duke’s only doubt appears to be 
whether even at a later time the permission to advance on Cabul was 
prudent. 

He pointed out in one letter that even a successful movement 
would not necessarily insure the safety of the ladies and others in 
captivity, but might, on the other hand, lead to their being imme- 
diately put to death. As late as the 23rd of September he wrote : 

‘Having been in despair, and considering all lost, and deprecating 
the leaving of a British soldier beyond the Indus, the Press now 
begins to discuss national disgrace, unburied bones, vengeance. 
3ut I recommend to you to leave out of the question all this stuff.’ 
He went on to observe that before February 1842 the Bengal Govern- 
ment had not made proper provision for transport, and, being unable 
to move, they must be withdrawn within the Company’s frontier. 

It was in the month of July that Lord Ellenborough decided, as 
he says, under the new circumstances, to place in General Nott’s 
hands the option of retiring by Quetta and Sukhur or by Ghizni 
and Cabul. This phrase has often been attacked as an attempt to 
disguise the change from a retreat to an advance. It must, however, 
be understood in reference to the ultimate objects of his policy. He 
was altogether opposed to remaining in Affghanistan or attempting to 
force a Sovereign upon it not accepted by the nation. 

Sir Spencer Walpole quotes the language he had used about 
Cabul in 1829. He has the strange fancy that when, as head of the 
Board of Control, he spoke of ‘ what I wou'd do,’ he imagined he was 
to command in person the British Army in Asia, But, as Sir Spencer 
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Walpole himself points out, it was only on the occupation of Khiva 
by Russia that Lord Ellenborough proposed to advance to the Hindu 
Khoosh ; and this occupation was not effected till after his death, 
more than forty years after he wrote the words quoted and thirty 
years after the period now under consideration. 

It must be remembered that, by the wish of Lord Ellenborough 
himself, his letters of 1842-1844 were published as they stood. If 
they give to the world his first unfavourable opinion of General 
Nott, they also show what Sir Spencer Walpole does not mention—- 
the full justice which he was ready to do him later. He wrote 
unreservedly his impressions from one time to another in this 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington. If he made no such 
admission of altered opinion as to Sir G. Pollock, it is fair to assume 
that he honestly saw reason not todo so. He continued to the last 
to point out to General Nott what he thought the hazard of an 
advance. But there is no reason to suppose that he imagined he 
would escape responsibility if the movement which he had permitted 
had realised his worst fears. If at a later time he spoke of ‘My 
Victory,’ he may reasonably have referred to his own exertions on the 
North-West Frontier to secure proper means of transport to the 
army by whom the victory was won. Justice is done to these 
exertions by a not altogether friendly writer, Mr. Thornton. It is 
fair that Lord Ellenborough’s Indian government should be judged 
by subsequent events. Peace and friendly relations with Dost 
Mohammed to the close of his reign in Affghanistan, Scinde, a 
flourishing and loyal province of our Empire, the war with China 
carried to a successful issue—these were its results. 

The Sikh war, which Lord Ellenborough is spoken of as having 
contemplated, was not avoided by his successor. But under instruc- 
tions he had discontinued Lord Ellenborough’s preparations for war. 
Is it too much to assume that the terrible losses of the all but 
disaster of Ferozeshah were the consequence ? 

Sir Spencer Walpole passes on to Lord Ellenborough’s action at 
the Board of Control in 1858. He had nearly thirty years before 
held the view which Sir Spencer Walpole seems to ridicule, that the 
government of India should be transferred to the Crown. In that, as 
in some other matters, he foresaw what came eventually to be 
recognised by public opinion. He was for a short time in charge of 
the measure which was to carry out this change. The publication of 
the Oude Despatch led to his resignation, to relieve his colleagues from 
responsibility for what was not altogether in accordance with their 
intention. But the assertion that the feeling of Parliament was 
with Lord Canning and not with him requires some examination. 
Lord Canning had issued a proclamation declaring that the proprietary 
right to the whole soil of Oude, with the exception of the estates of 
a very few excepted persons, was taken over by the British Govern- 
ment, and all existing rights extinguished. Vague hopes of favour- 
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able consideration were held out to those who might promptly come 
in and aid the restoration of order; but they were to throw them- 
selves on the justice and mercy of the British Government. 

Lord Ellenborough had written a despatch strongly condemning 
this proclamation, which was intended to be recorded, not published. 
When, however, a question was asked by Mr. Bright as to the 
proclamation, the Secretary to the Board of Control, Mr. Baillie, 
announced that the papers concerning it would be given to the 
House. A copy, I believe, was sent to Mr. Bright himself. 
Mr. Disraeli at the same time announced that the Government 
disapproved the proclamation altogether. It seems that a Cabinet 
held after this decided to suppress certain passages relating to the 
circumstances of the annexation of Oude, which might seem as 
though excusing the subsequent revolt. But by some accident it 
was too late, and the despatch appeared in extenso. Mr. Cardwell 
gave notice of a resolution censuring the Government for sending 
and publishing the despatch, while definitely declining to express 
any opinion on the proclamation itself. Another notice was given 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Ellenborough, taking on himself the 
responsibility of the publication, resigned his office. But the matter 
did not drop here. One night’s debate in the House of Lords ended 
in the defeat of the censure by a small majority. But the debate in 
the Commons, of which an account was given in a once celebrated 
pamphlet by Count Montalembert, Un Débat swr l’Inde, lasted for 
many days. It was eagerly supported by the members of the 
Ministry that had quitted office a few months before. But many 
independent Liberals, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bright, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, vehemently opposed it. For a time it was expected to be 
carried ; but before its close a new turn of affairs took place. The 
mail brought the correspondence between Lord Canning and Sir 
James Outram, formerly the great opponent of Lord Ellenborough’s 
views on Scinde, and now Chief Commissioner of Oude. It appeared 
that Sir James Outram’s remonstrance included almost every 
objection which, without any possibility of knowledge of its existence, 
had been made by Lord Ellenborough. 

If Lord Ellenborough said ‘We are under the impression that 
the war in Oude derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner which, without much regard to what the chief 
landholders considered their rights, the summary settlement had 
been carried out by your officers,’ Sir James Outram said ‘ he was 
of opinion that the landholders were most unjustly treated under our 
settlement operations.’ If Lord Ellenborough said that the hostilities 
carried on in Oude had more the character of legitimate warfare than 
rebellion—i.e. the ‘ bellum legitimum of jurists,’ in which each party 
have the rights of war—Sir James Outram said ‘they hardly 
ought to be considered as rebels, but rather as honourable 
enemies.’ 
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If Lord Ellenborough expressed a wish for the willing obedience of 
a contented people, adding ‘There cannot be contentment where 
there is confiscation,’ Sir James Outram pointed out that, if only 
life and freedom were offered to the former landholders, ‘ they will 
resist,’ and foresaw that ‘ we should only be at the commencement of a 
guerilla war for their extirpation ;’ while he added ‘that if obliged 
he must act on his present instructions, satisfied that he has done all 
in his power to convince his Lordship that they will be ineffectual to 
re-establish our rule on a firm basis in Oude.’ 

To this Lord Canning had replied; but it was felt that. the 
position in the House was altogether changed. Member after 
member urged the withdrawal of the resolution, and reluctantly 
Mr. Cardwell yielded. A witty squib-writer celebrated the collapse 
in a parody of Chevy Chase, describing how the leader stood in 
front, 

With his tattered flag outspread, 


and when bidden to charge 


The men at arms said No! 


A decided opinion on the controversy itself may seem out of 
place in anyone not personally familiar with Indian administration. 
I will therefore only refer to the words of Lord Roberts, in many 
respects an admirer of Lord Canning : 

‘That Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the case 
is, I think, shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the 
proclamation on his first visit to Lucknow. From that day the 
chiefs of Oude have been amongst the most loyal of her Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

It is neither necessary nor convenient to follow Sir Spencer 
Walpole through all his minor criticisms. When he sneers at the 
expression that the army in India in Lord Ellenborough’s last year 
of government could have marched to the Dardanelles, he forgets 
General Nott’s similar expression that his troops could march to the 
Caspian. When he refers to expressions in 1829 about the advance 
of Russia, and thirteen or fourteen years later about the importance 
of Egypt to England, he does not seem to see that they have been 
in a great degree fulfilled. He seems startled at anyone having 
suggested even as a possible contingency the dispossession of 
Mohammed Ali in Egypt, whose power rested on the sword, 
who had lately made a war of conquest on his acknowledged 
suzerain. 

But enough, I trust, has been said to show those who might be 
disposed to accept his article as a trustworthy guide to facts with 
which they are unfamiliar that it cannot be accepted as a just and 
impartial picture of a great name in the political history of the 
century. 


COLCHESTER. 





DID BYRON WRITE ‘WERNER’? 


WuatT a question to ask! Can anyone in his senses maintain that 
a poem published in his name and with his sanction was not written 
by him? I will, nevertheless, undertake to show by circumstantial 
evidence that he was not the author of Werner, but that it was 
written by my grandmother, the Duchess of Devonshire. 

My sister, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, told me many years ago 
that this was the case. Her statement was that the Duchess wrote 
the poem, and gave the manuscript of it to her niece, Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby, and that she, some years later, handed it over to Lord 
Byron, who subsequently published it in his own name. 

Lady Caroline was the only daughter of the third Earl of 
Bessborough, and her mother was the younger sister of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. She was born in 1785, and was twenty-one when her 
aunt died. In 1805 she married Mr. William Lamb, who ultimately 
became the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. Her conduct during 
her married life was so eccentric that it betokened madness, and it 
was probably on this account that her husband, who was really 
attached to her, showed her, in spite of her extraordinary behaviour, 
the greatest forbearance. At last he was obliged to get separated 
from her, and he never saw her again until he hurried from Ireland 
to be present at her death, which took place in 1826. 

It was in 1812, when she was living with her husband, that she 
made acquaintance with Byron, with whom she fell desperately in 
love. At first his vanity was flattered; but he gradually became 
bored by her pursuit of him, and in 1813, after many quarrels, a final 
rupture between them took place. 

My sister’s story seemed so incredible that I thought she must 
have been misinformed, and I paid at the time little attention to it, 
and never even spoke to my mother about it. I, however, the other 
day came across the following passage in a letter written by her to 
her sister, Lady Carlisle, which throws much light on the subject, and 
confirms the story. 

These are her words: ‘Did you know that my mother had 
written an entire tragedy from Miss Lee’s tale, Kreutzner, or the 
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William Ponsonby sent it to me this morning, and I 


will, if you like, send it you when Lord G. goes to London.’ This 
proves that the Duchess wrote a tragedy on the same subject as 
Werner. Byron in his preface to this poem says: ‘The following 
drama is taken from the German tale, Kreutzner, published many 
years ago in Lee’s Canterbury Tales,’ 

My mother’s letter also confirms my sister’s account of the way 
Byron obtained the manuscript. It shows that when that letter was 
written the manuscript was in the possession of Mr. William Pon- 


sonby, Lady 
from his aunt 


Caroline’s brother. He could not have obtained it 


, the Duchess, as he was a mere boy when she died, and 


Lady Caroline was the only one of the family to whom she was likely 


to have given 
her, either as 


it. Her brother must, therefore, have received it from 
a loan or gift, when he sent it to my mother. 


There is, therefore, little doubt that the manuscript was in the 
hands of Lady Caroline when she was intimate with Lord Byron ; and 


that being so, 


it is scarcely credible that during all that period they 


never referred to the subject; that she never spoke to him of her 
aunt’s performance, and that he never informed her of his admiration 
of the original story; and in that case it would be the strangest 
coincidence that he should have hit upon the same tale to dramatise 
which had been previously dramatised by his intimate friend’s aunt, 
without his knowledge. In his preface to Werner he does not allude 
to any other version, which is to be accounted for if he appropriated 
the one produced by the Duchess. He says his drama was entirely 
taken from Miss Lee’s tale, which he read when he was a boy about 
fourteen, and which made a deep impression upon him. Indeed, he 
added, it may be said to contain the germ of much that he had 


since written. 


This praise of it now appears strange, as Miss Lee’s 


writings, although well thought of by contemporaries, have fallen 


into complete 
existence. 


oblivion, and few people now alive are aware of her 


My mother’s letter is not dated, but was written early in 1822, 
some time before the publication of Werner, which occurred in 


November of 


the same year, and of which my mother, when she 


wrote, evidently knew nothing. On the 3rd of December, immedi- 
ately after its publication, she writes to her sister that ‘ Granville 
has promised to read Werner out loud to me.’ It is a pity that there 
is no record of the impression made upon them by its perusal. They 
must have expected to meet with an original composition, and great 
must have been their surprise to find it a reproduction of the original 


manuscript. 


At all events, my mother must have become acquainted 


with both, and if they were different could never have allowed my 
sister to believe that the Duchess was the author of the published poem. 
I am, moreover, certain that my sister’s statement was that the tragedy 


was purloined. This is confirmed by my brother-in-law, Mr. Fuller- 
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ton, who, in spite of his great age, retains an excellent memory, and 
who writes to me that he was always under the impression that the 
Duchess wrote Werner. 

There is another slight circumstance which bears upon this ques- 
tion. It was Byron’s habit to hand over his poems to some lady 
friend to be fairly copied out. Mrs. Shelley, who was living with 
her husband at that time with Byron at Pisa, wrote out a fair 
copy of Werner, which still exists, and is the copy from which 
the poem was printed; and it is noteworthy that while the rough 
copies of his other poems have been preserved, no rough copy of 
Werner is to be found. This is easily to be accounted for if what 
Mrs. Shelley transcribed was a copy of the original manuscript, 
the production of another person, but not so if it was the production 
of the poet. 

The internal evidence is even more important. This cannot fail 
to strike anyone who compares this tragedy with his other poems. 
When it appeared it was at once condemned, alike by friends and 
critics. Though they were struck by its inferiority to his other 
works, it naturally never occurred to them that it was not written by 
him. One of them wondered what Byron could be at. Some praised 
the work as a drama, for which they gave Miss Lee the credit; but 
they all found fault with the poetry. Blackwood said of it: ‘ It is, 
indeed, most unmusical, most melancholy. Of’s, to’s, for’s, by’s, but’s 
and the like, are the most common conclusions of a line; there is no 
ease, no flow, no harmony, neither is there anything of abrupt fiery 
vigour to compensate for these defects.’ Campbell says : 


In this drama there is absolutely no poetry to be found; and if the measure of 
verse which is here dealt to us be asample of what we are to expect for the future, 
we have only to entreat that Lord Byron would drop the ceremony of cutting up 
his prose into lines of ten, eleven, or twelve syllables (for he is not very punctilious 
on this head), and favour us with it in its natural state. It requires no very 
cunning alchemy to transmute his verse into prose, nor, reversing the experiment, 
to convert his plain sentences into verses like hisown. ‘ When,’ says Werner, ‘ but 
for this untoward sickness, which seized me upon this desolate frontier, and hath 
wasted, not alone my strength, but means, and leaves us—No! this is beyond me ; 
but for this I had been happy.’ This is indeed beyond us. 


It is true that in Byron’s dramas the blank verse is generally 
poor, but not to the same extent as it isin Werner. In it are whole 
passages taken bodily from Miss Lee’s tale, with only the occasional 
addition of a word to make it scan like blank verse. Many instances 
of this are given in the notes, of which one specimen will suffice. 

The following occurs in the tale : 


Ul. He too must be silenced. 

Wer. How so ? 

Ul. As Starlenheim is, Are you so dull as never to have hit on this before ? 
When we met in the garden, what except discovery in the act could make me know 
his death? Or had the prince’s household been then summoned, would the cry for 
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the police been left to such a stranger? Or should I have loitered in the way? 
Or could you, Werner, the object of the Baron’s hate and fears, have fled, unless by 
many an hour before suspicion woke ? 


Now, the whole of this passage, without the alteration of a single 
word, was incorporated in the tragedy (Sc. 1, Act V.). 

This is indeed remarkable—that a poet who had such wealth of 
language at his command should offer to the public as poetry the 
prose of another person. All this appears to prove that Byron 
committed so extraordinary an act; but, however conclusive the 
evidence may be, many persons will disbelieve it. They will 
declare it impossible that so great a poet should, at the height of his 
fame, assume the authorship of anything so inferior, or that he should 
so wantonly expose himself to the shame and ridicule of detection. 
Was he not aware that it was in the power of some of the relations of 
the Duchess to expose him by producing her manuscript? But he 
may have thought that Lady Caroline had destroyed it, and that they 
knew nothing about it, or he may have relied on their unwillingness 
to do anything that would revive the scandal connected with her 
name. It may have been this consideration which induced the 
daughters of the Duchess and the Ponsonby family to keep the 
matter secret. 

However difficult it may be to account for Byron’s conduct, we 
must bear in mind that a fact proved cannot be denied because 
it is unlikely. Of course the production of the original manuscript 
and its identity with the published poem would convince the most 
incredulous. I have made inquiries about it, but hitherto without 
success. If not got rid of, it must be hidden in the recesses of some 
country house and will be some day forthcoming. Lady Caroline 
may herself have destroyed it, being unwilling to preserve a document 
which, if produced, would be so damaging to the great poet, to whom 
she had been so much attached. 

It may be asked, What motive could have induced Byron to impose 
this fraud on the public. His published correspondence gives an 
answer. We learn from it that in 1822 he made frantic endeavours 
to obtain money, not for himself, but to help the cause of Greece, to 
which from his own private means he had largely contributed. On 
the 6th of February of that year he writes to Sir Walter Scott : 

By the last post I transmitted to you a letter upon some Rochdale toll business, 
from which there are moneys in prospect. My agent says two thousand pounds ; 
but supposing it to be only one, or even one hundred, still they may be moneys, 
and I have lived long enough to have an exceeding respect for the smallest current 
coin of any realm, or the least sum which, although I may not want it myself, 
may do something for others who need it more than]... . But to return; [ am 
determined to have all the moneys I can, whether by my own funds, or succession, 
or lawsuit, or MSS., orany lawful means whatever. .. . Recollect, too, that 1 expect 
some moneys for the various MSS. (no matter what); and, in short, ‘Rem quo- 


cunque modo, Rem!’—the noble feeling of cupidity grows upon us with our 
years. 
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Again on the Ist of March : 


As I still have no news of my Werner &c. packet, sent to you on the 29th of 
January, I continue to bore you (for the fifth time, 1 believe) to know whether it 
has not miscarried, as it was fairly copied out ; it will be vexatious if it is lost. 


Again to Mr. Moore on the 4th of March : 

Iam sorry you think Werner even approaching to any fitness for the stage, 
which, with my notions upon it, is very far from my present object. With regard 
to the publication, I have already explained that I have no exorbitant expectations 
of either fame or profit in the present instances ; but wish them published because 
they are written, which is the common feeling of all scribblers. 


Again to Mr. Murray on the 6th of March : 


[ have written to Moore by this post to forward to you the tragedy of Werner. 
I shall not make or propose any present bargain about it or the new mystery till 
we see if they succeed, If they don’t sell (which is not unlikely), you sha’n’t 
pay. 

Again-from Genoa, on the 23rd of October, to Mr. Murray : 

You have sent me a copy of Werner, but without the preface. If you have 
published it without, you will have plunged me into a very disagreeable dilemma, 
because [ shall be accused of plagiarism from Miss Lee’s German tale, whereas I 
have fully and freely acknowledged that the drama is taken entirely from the 
story. 


Again from Cephalonia, on the 23rd of December, 1823, to 
Mr. Douglas Kennaird : 

I presume that some agreement has been concluded with Mr. Murray about 
Werner. Although the copyright should only be worth two or three hundred 
pounds, I will tell them what can be done with them. For three hundred pounds 
I can maintain in Greece, at more than the fullest pay of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, rations included, one hundred armed men for three months. You may judge 
of this when I tell you that the four thousand pounds advanced by me to the 
Greeks is likely to set a fleet and an army in motion for some months, 


The foregoing extracts explain why Byron at that conjuncture, 
having nothing of his own to dispose of, may have been induced to sell 
Werner as his own production. Theremay have been other motives also 
—his love of mystification, and some curiosity to see how far the public 
could be bamboozled. That he thought the work had some merit 
may be inferred from his dedicating it to Goethe, but he could hardly 
think it would add to his fame. 

He tells us in the preface that he had begun a drama upon this 
tale so far back as 1815, and had nearly completed an act when he 
was interrupted by circumstances ; that this was somewhere amongst 
his papers in England, but as it had not been found, he had re- 
written the first and added the subsequent acts. Now, curiously 
enough, Mr. Murray discovered only the other day this mislaid 
fragment in Byron’s own handwriting among the poet’s papers. The 
story is the same as in the printed version, but is differently treated, 
and the language is decidedly superior, and more like what one would 
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expect from the distinguished author. 
the defects so much criticised in Werner. Its style is so different 
that it is difficult to believe that they were written by the same man. 

The whole of this fragment will be printed in the next volume of 
Mr. Murray’s edition of Byron, which contains Werner. He has in 
the meantime kindly allowed me to make a few extracts from it in 
support of my contention. 

The opening lines give a vivid description of the utter desolation 
of Werner’s surroundings, and the last two speeches of Josepha and 
Werner appear to me to have great merit : 
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It is vigorous, and free from 


Josepha. The storm is at its height. Ilow the wind howls 
Like an unearthly voice through these lone chambers, 
And the rain patters on the flapping casement 
Which quivers in its frame ; the night is starless, 
Not cheerly, Werner—still our hearts are warm. 
The tempest is without, or should be so, 
For we are sheltered here, where Fortune’s clouds 
May roll all harmless over us, as the wrath 
Of these wild elements that menace now, 
But do not reach us. 
Werner (without attending, and walking disturbedly, speaking to 
himself). 
No. ’Tis past, tis blighted ; 
The last faint hope, to which my withered fortunes 
Ciung with a feeble and a fluttering grasp, 
Yet clung convulsively, for ’twas the last, 
Is broken with the rest. Would that my heart were! 
But there is pride and passion’s war within, 
Which give my heart vitality to suffer, 
As it has suffered through long years till now. 


Again, the following lines seem to me touchingly to reveal 
Josepha’s tender devotion : 


Josepha. Dear Werner, 
Oh! banish these discomfortable thoughts 
That thus contend within you. We are poor ; 
So we have ever been, but I remember 
The time when thy Josepha’s smile could turn 
Thy heart to hers, despite of every ill. 
So let it now—Alas! you hear me not. 
Werner. What said you? Let it pass, no matter what. 
Think me not churlish, Sweet ; I am not well, 
My brain is hot and busy ; long fatigue 
And last night’s watchings have oppressed me much. 
Josepha. Then get thee to thy couch. 


Werner. I'll to no bed to-night. 
There is no pillow for my thoughts. 
Josepha. What words, 


What fearful words are these? What may they mean ? 
I know not what 

Thy mystery may bind to, but my fate, 

My heart, my will, my love, are linked with thine, 

And I would share thy sorrow—lay it open. 
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Werner. I forfeited the name in wedding thee. 
That fault of many faults, a father’s pride, 
Proclaimed the last and worst, and from that home 
Ile disavowed, disinherited, debarred 
A wayward son. ‘Tis a long tale, too long, 
And I am heart-sick of the heavy thought. 
Josepha. Oh! I could weep, but that were little solace ; 
Yet like the rest—or if thou wilt not—say, 
Yet say why through long years from me withheld 
This fearful secret that has gnawed thy soul ? 
Werner. Why, had it not been base to call on thee 
For patience and for pity—to awake 
The thirst of grandeur in thy gentle spirit ; 
To tell thee what thou should’st have been, the wife 
Of one in power, birth, wealth pre-eminent, 
Then sudden quailing in that lofty tone, 
To bid thee soothe thy husband, peasant Werner ? 
Josepha. I would thou wert indeed the peasant Werner, 
lor then thy soul had been of calmer mould 
And suited to thy lot. 


Werner. And I have loved thee deeply, long and dearly, 
In’en as I love thee still; but these last crosses, 
And most of all the last, hag maddened me, 
And I am wild and wayward as in youth, 
Ere I beheld thee. 
Josepha. Would thou never hadst, 
Since I have been a blight upon thy hope, 
And marred alike the present and the future. 
Werner. Yet say not so, for all that I have known 
Of true and calm content, of love, of peace, 
Has been with thee and from thee. Wert thou not, 
I were a lonely and self-loathing thing. 
Ulric has left us. All save thou have left me— 
I‘ather and son, fortune, fame, power, ambition, 
The ties of being, the high soul of man ; 
All save the long remorse, the consciousness, 
The curse of living on regretting life, 
Misspent in miserably gazing upward, 
While others soared. Away! I'll think no more. 


I may doubtless be blamed for publishing facts unfavourable to 
one of our greatest poets. But eminent men have their failings no 
less than ordinary mortals, and it would be wrong to suppress all 
knowledge of them, and thereby give a faulty and incomplete im- 
pression of their character. Their faults may indeed be dealt with 
tenderly, but not at the expense of truth. 

Byron’s admirers might indeed rejoice if nothing worse could be 
alleged against him than the fact disclosed in this article. After all, 
his motive was good, and he injured no one living. He was ready, 
in order to promote the emancipation of Greece, a cause to which he 
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had devoted his life, to give his name to a work which, to say the 
least, was not likely to add to his fame. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Werner was without any 
merit. It is a bad poem but a fairly good drama. It was the only 
one of the dramas published in Byron’s name which kept the stage 
for any time. I myself remember seeing it acted, with Macready as 
Werner, in 1836, when it was still popular. Although it reflected no 
honour on its assumed author, it was a creditable performance for 
the Duchess of Devonshire, whose literary pretensions were slight. 
She died many years before I was born, but from all accounts she 
was a most delightful person, amiable, charming, and cultivated. 
She wrote some verses which were admired by her contemporaries, 
an admiration which did not survive her. The following lines, which 
breathe a glowing love of liberty, occur in her ode on the passage of 
the Mount St. Gothard.! 


And hail the chapel! Hail the platform wild! 
Where Tell directed the avenging dart 
With well-strung arm that first preserved the child, 
Then wing’d the arrow to the tyrant’s heart, 
Where three Swiss heroes lawless force withstood, 
And stamp'd the freedom of their native land. 
Their liberty requir’d no rites uncouth, 
No blood demanded and no slaves enchain’d ; 
Her rule was gentle and her voice was truth, 
By social order form’d, by laws restrain’d. 


It was this poem which caused Coleridge to write an ode to her 
and address her in these words >— 


Thenceforth your soul rejoiced to see 
The shrine of social liberty ! 
O beautiful! O Nature’s child! 
’Twas thence you hailed the platform wild, 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell! 
O! lady nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you this heroic measure ? 


F, LEVESON GOWER. 


! Published in the Morning Post on the 21st of December, 1799. 
* Published in the Morning Post on the 24th of December, 1799. 





THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS 


To amateurs of engraved gems, the recent sale by auction at 
Christie’s of the famous Marlborough cabinet has been a very 
memorable event. Although the collection included not a single 
Assyrian cylinder, not one of the archaic Greek scaraboids, no 
Phenician, Egyptian, or Etruscan scarabs, and nothing of Sassanian 
or Byzantine origin, yet this great assemblage of gems was peculiarly 
rich both in cameos and intaglios of later Greek and Roman, 
Renaissance, Cinque-cento, and modern date. 

It had all the prestige which naturally belongs to a collection 
begun so far back as the reign of Charles the First, continually 
added to during the whole of a second century, and kept together 
till the latter end of a third. Every critic had written upon it, folios 
of admirable engravings by Bartolozzi, from drawings by no less an 
artist than Cipriani, had made some of its masterpieces familiar to 
students, and an unusually full catalogue, describing every gem, 
had whetted the appetite of connoisseurs, both by what it revealed 
and by what it left to the imagination. Yet the stones themselves 
had been seen by only a few. Not many can recollect the exhibition 
at the Archeological Institute in 1861, when the Royal gems and 
those of the Dukes of Marlborough and Devonshire were shown in 
London for a short space of time. Fourteen years later, when 
in 1875 the seventh Duke of Marlborough decided to part with this 
ancestral possession, it was exposed to view at Christie’s for a 
few days, and was then snatched, like the cup of Tantalus, from a 
crowd of expectant buyers, with the startling announcement that 
all the 736 lots had been sold together privately to one person, 
Mr. Bromilow. From that day to this those who have been 
privileged to set eyes on the hidden treasure have not been 
numerous, and the sudden advertisements that it was again for sale 
aroused the intensest curiosity. 

Of course all the leading English amateurs of note rushed at 
once to examine the collection, and they were elbowed around the 
glass show-cases by an eager public, and by connoisseurs and 
collectors from Germany, France, and America. 

At first sight the impression produced was rather a disappointing 
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one. The wheat and the chaff were too intimately mixed. But as 
the gems were examined one by one, it became apparent that if 
quite half of them had no right to a place in such a gathering, at 
least one moiety of the remainder were of exceptional value, and 
some few of notable consequence. 

That this was the general view was soon amusingly clear. 
Collectors who prefer intaglios went about saying to their friends 
that the cameos were really very important indeed, while the 
cameophils let it be freely understood how highly they esteemed the 
intaglios. Both opinions were right, and each marked with the 
same degree of candour. 

No amateur could fail to be keenly interested in having such a 
unique chance to observe the result of centuries of collecting by rich 
dilettanti who enjoyed quite unusual opportunities. A critical 
survey soon showed that while many opportunities had been seized, 
many more must have been lost. For the number of gems of 
high rank bears a small proportion to the whole, possibly about 
one to seven, and the acquisition of one such gem about every three 
years does not seem a rapid rate of progress. It may also be said 
with truth that antique intaglios as fine as or finer than the best 
in the Marlborough collection are even in these days now and then 
unearthed and brought for sale to England. As to cameos, the case 
is different. To begin with, they were never so numerous, and 
perhaps the greater part of the large antique cameos of note have 
come down to us from treasury to treasury, in royal or episcopal 
ownership. Such gems are rarely dug out of graves or the débris 
of ruined cities. So it is but seldom indeed that a modern 
connoisseur has the chance which this sale afforded of adding to his 
collection even a single antique cameo of importance for its size. 
Naturally, therefore, the hardest battles of bidding centred about the 
large cameos, the surface beauties of which appeal vividly to those 
who have no vision for the delicate and microscopic details of the 
finest intaglios. It is a curious coincidence that the aggregate sum 
for which the cabinet was lately sold by auction, stone by stone, came 
within a few hundred pounds of the 35,000/. which Mr. Bromilow 
gave for it as a whole in 1875. 

The history of the Marlborough gems reads quite like a page 
from a peerage. Mr. Story-Maskelyne tells it at length in his 
introduction to the elaborate catalogue which, with some friendly 
assistance from such well-known connoisseurs as the late Rev. C. W. 
King, and Mr. Newton, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Poole of the British 
Museum, he prepared for his own pleasure and use nearly thirty 
years ago, and presented to the seventh Duke, who had it printed for 
private distribution in 1870. It was under the numbers which are 
borne by the gems in this book that the various lots were sold in the 
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recent auction. Indeed, the sale catalogue was rather euphemis- 
tically styled an ‘abridgment’ from Mr. Story-Maskelyne’s work. 

The Arundel gems, which form the very kernel of the Marlborough 
collection, were got together by that famous virtuoso and traveller, 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel (with some aid from John Evelyn), 
in the first halfof the seventeenth century. The earl lived until 1646, 
and from him the gems passed by regular descent to his great- 
grandson, who was the seventh Duke of Norfolk. But the collection 
was lost to the house of Howard by falling into the possession of 
this duke’s divorced wife, who, on her death, which happened in 
1705, bequeathed it to her second husband, Sir John Germain. 
His second wife was the Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, who by his will 
received the Arundel gems and retained them until 1762. Then 
she gave them as a splendid bridal gift to her great-niece, Lady 
Mary Beauclerk, on her marriage to Lord Charles Spencer, brother of 
the third Duke of Marlborough. He, ardent collector as he was, 
must have deemed himself fortunate indeed when, soon afterwards, 
by a family arrangement, he acquired the coveted gems from his 
new sister-in-law. They then numbered about 263, of which Mr. 
Maskelyne has been able to identify some 235 by the aid of an ancient 
catalogue written in Latin and Italian and compiled between 1724 
and 1727. 

A little later on, his Grace was able to acquire another very 
important accession to his collection in that of the Earl of Bessborough, 
who, a generation earlier, had accumulated about 200 gems, among 
which were included two minor gatherings, those of Medina, a 
Leghorn merchant, and of Lord Chesterfield. These gems were 
catalogued by the celebrated gem-engraver Natter in 1761, and he 
probably assisted in selecting and procuring many of them. 

The third Duke of Marlborough spared no money or effort in 
adding still further to his already important cabinet, and about 
three-sevenths of the whole number dispersed at Christie’s last June 
were drawn together from all quarters by his exertions. He was well 
assisted by Marchant, the noted English gem-engraver, among other 
active agents, and several original works and copies by Marchant 
and Burch were acquired directly from the engravers. These were 
the latest additions of consequence which were ever made to the 
collection. 

It is a convenient plan to pass in review, separately, the three 
great divisions of the ducal cabinet—these Arundel, Bessborough, and 
Marlborough gatherings. 

Turning first to the Arundel gems, one is not surprised to 
find that the Earl of Arundel, so early in the field as a collector, 
succeeded better than either of the other distinguished connoisseurs 
in acquiring important antique cameos. Indeed, out of the twenty- 
five most remarkable for their size and quality which till lately 
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graced the Marlborough cabinet, not less than fifteen were among 
the Arundel gems. 

These are the Jupiter Axur (No. 4), on a large nicolo; the grace- 
ful ivy-crowned bust of Bacchus (No. 185) and the ‘ Ariadne’ 
(No. 196), both on fine sardonyx ; the splendid fragment (No. 271) 
representing Aurora in a biga, one of the finest works in cameo of 
the entire collection for its technique, and yet so cheaply sold to 
an American connoisseur for eighty guineas; the other fine Aurora 
(No. 272), which reached the long price of 350/.; the magnificent, 
and possibly Greek, head called ‘ Alexander’ (No. 358), not dear at 
165/. (another fine gem, very like this, is now in an English private 
collection) ; the grand veiled Livia (No. 401), so cheaply sold for 
105/. ; the Agrippina (No. 416), a spirited portrait on a beautiful 
sardonyx, for which, though cracked across, the British Museum 
paid 370/.; the Claudius (No. 422), another grand sardonyx, 
admirably mounted in a lovely enamelled setting of the finest 
sixteenth-century work, which fetched the enormous price, for a single 
gem, of 3,750/.; a second fine Claudius (No. 423), on a charming 
sardonyx, plainly set, which the British Museum had ‘for nothing’ 
at 1051. ; the Commodus (No. 480), of rude workmanship, but on an 
especially fine stone, and sold for 320/.; the highly finished cameo 
misnamed ‘ Commodus’ (No. 481), which was the bargain of the sale, to 
a well-known English collector, for 20/.; the Julia Paula (No. 495), a 
very large gem of simple but noble style, the value of which was 
recognised in the price of 425/. paid for it; and lastly, two other 
large and rather coarse, but authentic, portrait busts called Julia 
Mammea (No. 496) and Julia Mesa (No. 557), both of which are 
executed on fine sardonyx stones. 

It is worth while to record some of the prices given for these 
important cameos, as, although they depended in several cases more 
on the number of bidders and the length of their purses than on the 
relative artistic values of the gems, yet, taken together, they indicate 
the high estimation in which the gems were deservedly held. 

But the Arundel series contained other antique cameos of smaller 
size, though scarcely inferior consequence, in the delightful Gany- 
mede (No. 23), which probably owes its grace to a Greek hand; the 
exquisitely pretty ‘Cupids erecting a trophy’ (No. 157); the Bacchante 
(No. 194); the clever Silenus and Satyr, unfortunately broken (No. 
206); the Galba (No. 433); the two ‘ Faustinas’ in high relief 
(Nos. 466 and 467); and the very excellent Horses at a Fountain 
(No. 702), which has the Greek spirit. 

Besides these, the Arundel gathering was happily well filled 
with important cameos of the late Renaissance and Cinque-cento 
periods, although, from the curious attributions given to many of 
them, it is probable that the Earl bought some of these believing 
them to be antique. Such are the beautiful Ceres and Triptolemus 
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(No. 38); the Perseus (No. 107), a somewhat similar work; the 
celebrated ‘ Marriage of Eros and Psyche’ (No. 160), so fine that even 
now some connoisseurs cannot make up their minds to regard it as 
other than antique, in spite of its thinly veiled modern spirit, the 
indifferent material in which it is executed, and its distinct resem- 
blance in style to two other good and probably modern cameos 
(Nos. 220 and 603), both also among Arundelian acquisitions. At 
any rate, it was sold on its own merits for the large sum of 2,000/. 

Then there was the Hercules Bibax (No. 306), which may possibly 
be antique; four capital cinque-cento bust portraits of ladies, now 
unfortunately nameless (Nos. 561, 566, 578, and 591); the ‘Cleo- 
patra’ (No. 579); an excellent minute head of Philip the Second 
(No. 584); the extraordinary bust of the same king on yellow crystal 
(No. 587), probably by the famous Alessandro Cesati (it is signed 
A. F.), large in manner, yet finished to the last degree of perfection, 
and cheaply sold for 105/.; and finally, although this list is by no 
means intended to be exclusive, the elaborate Horatius Cocles defend- 
ing the bridge (No. 595), with its multitude of minute figures, for 
which a stalwart bidder gave 180 guineas. 

Antique intaglios of high merit, on the other hand, were scarce 
among the Arundel gems. Perhaps the most notable were the 
Apollos (Nos. 50 and 51), fine Greek works unfortunately much 
repolished; the charming Clio (No. 65); the large and well- 
preserved Ares, of bold but rather rough work (No. 109); the ex- 
quisite little Bacchus on a beryl (No. 183), sadly repolished ; and 
the Satyr holding a bunch of grapes (No. 215), cut in a resplendent 
‘cinnamon’ garnet, which when intact must have been perfectly 
admirable. Nos. 598, 608, and 624 may also be cited. Two other 
important but very puzzling gems deserve notice. One is the 
Diomedes and Ulysses seizing the Palladium (No. 341), about which 
critics are divided, and the last word has not been said. It was sold 
for 185/. The other is the large ‘ Venus Victrix’ (No. 122), sold 
for the low price of 30/., a beautiful intaglio very Greek in style, yet 
on a stone and in a manner not commonly recognised as likely to be 
antique. A strong argument in its favour is the difficulty of naming 
any Renaissance or cinque-cento engraver who could have conceived 
and executed it. The stone is a brown, striped sard agate. Another 
Marlborough gem very similar in material and treatment is the 
Hermes fragment (No. 387), which, not being one of the Arundel 
acquisitions, is not necessarily so old by one hundred years or more. 
Yet the nearly parallel arrangement of the finely drawn hairs on 
the head in the latter gem should indicate antique work. One may 
also assume it to be anterior to the time of Natter, who, in his 
treatise on gems, expressly states that he had begun to use a special 
tool for cutting parallel lines, which before him had only been 
applied to the engraving of coats of arms. The modelling of the 
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ear, and the treatment of the eyebrow, indicated by a single fine 
line, are also extremely antique in character. 

Of the Arundelian modern intaglios, the No. 191 isa showy piece 
of cinque-cento decorative work on a large agate of splendid colour. 
The St. Michael and Lucifer (No. 645), on a fine cabochon garnet, is 
very likely by thesame artist. An earlier and in some aspects more 
important work is the tiny pale ruby (No. 583), cleverly engraved 
despite the extreme hardness of the stone, with a king’s head in full 
face. The setting is a plain gold ring bearing in Gothic letters 
the inscription tel <1 nest—‘suchlike is he.’ This curious ring 
has been identified as the signet of Charles the Fifth of France, 
yet it looks very like old English work. The price paid for it at the 
sale was 260/. Another important cameo is the Renaissance Madonna 
—-still retaining its original gold setting—which sold for 120/. The 
proportion of antique to modern gems in the Arundel series was about 
12 to 11, and the cameos and intaglios were nearly equal in number. 

Turning now to the Bessborough part of the collection, which, 
including the Medina and Chesterfield cabinets, numbered in all 
about 189, so far as they can now be identified, one finds the pro- 
portion of antique to modern works to be about 11 to 8. Following 
so far in the wake of the Earl of Arundel and other great collectors 
of the preceding century, it was perhaps not possible for Lord 
Bessborough to acquire so many important large cameos; yet his 
collection was signalised by the inclusion of the splendid bust of 
Marciana, the sister of Trajan, in apotheosis (No. 457), carved in a 
bold, simple style, and in the highest relief, out of a pebble of 
chalcedony, 3 inches long and high. A fitting pendant to it is 
the grand phalera (No. 100), with a superb head of Medusa, cut in a 
similar stone, and in a style as large and simple, but with more of 
Greek animation. The Arundel cabinet itself could not boast of two 
finer cameos. Neither of these gems had any setting, and their own 
merit alone justified the price of 620/. given for the first by the 
British Museum, and 1,850/. for the second by a private collector. 

Of subordinate interest were the fine Greek Venus head in profile 
(No. 119); the rare and curious Egyptian queen as Isis, in a head- 
dress of feathers (No. 366); a large Medusa phalera of rough but 
effective work (No. 105) ; the Victory in a biga (No. 263) ; the Omphale 
(No. 309), said to have been given by Charles the Fifth to Pope Clement 
the Seventh, and mounted in an elaborate sixteenth-century setting, 
which no doubt counted for much in its rather high price of 460 
guineas. This important historical jewel may now be seen in the 
Gem Room at the British Museum, together with the other national 
acquisitions. Another very interesting cameo was the portrait in full 
relief of Livia with the young Tiberius, a fragment wrought in that 
unusual material, green turquoise. 

Among the Bessborough Renaissance and later cameos, the largest 
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and most uncommon was the portrait on sardonyx, 34 inches in 
height, of Andrea Carafa, Count of Sanseverino, Viceroy of Naples in 
1525, which has been identified by means of a contemporary medal. 
This stone, loosely and smoothly worked in rather a ‘ medallist’s’ 
manner, and mounted in a showy setting, sold for 310/. Far finer 
as a work of art, however, was the Philip the Second (No. 586), also 
on a sardonyx, and ascribed to the famous gem engraver, Jacopo da 
Trezzo, which disputes with the other splendid bust of the same 
king on yellow crystal (No. 587) the palm for the finest modern 
portrait among the Marlborough gems. It sold for 110/. 5s. Little 
inferior, in another style, is the excellent portrait now believed to be 
that of Cardinal Granvelle (not Mazarin) (No. 590), probably French 
sixteenth-century work ; while the ‘ Pyrrhus’ (No. 615), the Augustus 
(Nos. 391 and 392), the Negress (No. 571), the Phaéton (No. 273), 
perhaps by Giovanni dei Corniuoli, the great Medicean engraver, and 
the Laocoén, in high relief on a fine amethyst, by Sirletti’s masterly 
hand, are all large, attractive gems. The small cameo on a fine 
sapphire (No. 588), representing Henry the Third (not the Fourth) 
of France, is a good and interesting contemporary work, very like 
one recently sold at Christie’s which was inscribed with the name of 
the Earl of Essex. A third, much larger, and apparently by the 
same hand, in sapphirine chalcedony, is also in England; and a 
fourth, representing the same king in a different costume, on mother 
of pearl, is in the Apollo Gallery at the Louvre. 

Among notable antique intaglios, the Bessborough excelled the 
Arundel cabinet in quality and matched it in number. The bold 
head of Serapis (No. 5), in full face upon a large boss of pale amethyst, 
polished in its original shape, deserves mention for its curiosity ; so, too, 
the large nicolo (No. 256) now in the British Museum. The Apollo 
(No. 47); the pretty Apollo and Coronis (No. 60) (if it be antique) ; 
the Perseus (No. 96); the admirable though tiny head of Bacchus, 
with the face upturned (No. 212), deeply cut in a wonderful golden 
sard ; the Hercules (No. 311) and a charming Omphale (No. 314), 
of late Greek work on a pale amethyst; the Priam at the feet. of 
Achilles (No, 332) ; the good Roman portrait of Marcus Junius Brutus 
(No. 375); the Sabina (No. 454) (perhaps, however, by Sirletti); the 
stiff and quaint bust of Julia Domna ona very large beryl (No. 484) ; 
the Caracalla (No. 485), on a fine sapphire, good work for his time, 
on this hard stone; the deeply cut Roman portrait of a youth in full 
face (No. 506); the very beautiful and important ‘athlete’ with the 
signature, [NAIOT, executed with the graver on an antique paste 
resembling a hyacinthine garnet (says Mr. Story-Maskelyne), which 
long passed muster for a real stone; the Discobolus (No. 622), and 
the Sculptor (No. 629), on a sard having parts of the work artificially 
discoloured, with the early Christian inscription, IXOT=, on the 
back, are all gems worthy of attention. 
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The Bessborough modern intaglios were not remarkable, except 
the very excellent portrait of Agrippina the younger as Ceres, on a 
fine large red sard, signed ACIIACIOT, but probably engraved by 
Sirletti. 

After subtracting the stones, some 419 in number—which more 
or less certainly formed the Arundel and Bessborough sections—and 
leaving out of account the forty Cxsars by Natter, and a few works 
in metal which swell the list, it would appear that the third Duke of 
Marlborough must have added to his cabinet by separate purchases 
about 300 gems. It will, I think, be generally conceded that 
the Duke’s own acquisitions were fully equal in importance to 
those of his predecessors in collecting. His cameos are quite on the 
same level as those of the Earl of Bessborough, and his intaglios 
comprise many of the highest value. In this respect his collection 
surpassed each of the others. 

Chief among the antique cameos, for size at least, was the 
relatively vast sardonyx (No. 482), 6 inches in height and 8} inches 
in width, which is reputed to be among the five largest in existence, 
and as a gem-stone the finest of these five. It represents in flat 
relief the bust portraits in profile, face to face, of two rather late 
Roman imperial personages, who have not yet been conclusively 
identified. They figure with the attributes of Jupiter Ammon and 
Ceres. Formerly they were called ‘Didius Julianus’ and ‘ Manlia 
Scantilla,’ but some savants perceive in them Julian the Apostate 
and Helena, while Mr. Story-Maskelyne suggests the names of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina. This great cameo, broken anciently 
into four fragments, without suffering much real damage, is mounted 
in a cinque-cento silver-gilt frame which bears on the back a rather 
pompous Latin inscription testifying that this ‘ Ingens anaglyphicum 
opus’ was purchased from the ‘Saunesian’ dukes and preserved in 
the ‘ Fontesian cabinet.’ The stone appears to have ultimately come 
into the hands of that Marquis de Fuentes who was ambassador 
from Portugal to Rome early in the last century, but the channel by 
which it passed to the Duke of Marlborough remains unknown. At 
the sale this important specimen was secured by the British Museum 
for the price of 3,3001. 

Of large Roman imperial cameo portraits the Duke possessed two 
more. Oneis the imposing onyx head of Augustus deified (No. 390), 
wearing the radiate crown which, in its cinque-cento enamelled 
setting resembling that of the Claudius (No. 422), but wanting the 
beautiful design at the back, found a purchaser at the very good 
price, for a gem not quite certainly antique, of 2,350/. The other 
is the Claudius (rather than Tiberius) (No. 407), a bold work on a 
fine chalcedony of two layers, the upper bluish white and the lower 
translucent yellowish brown. 

But for artistic merit few cameos in the whole collection can be 
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placed in competition with the beautiful bacchanal subject No. 226, a 
work of thoroughly antique character, though in a surprisingly intact 
state of preservation. It is mounted in a pretty seventeenth-century 
enamelled frame, and was sold for 380 guineas. Of the smaller 
cameos (No. 46), an Isis head on Egyptian green jasper; (No. 158) 
two cupids struggling for a palm branch; the Silenus (No. 209), 
a fragment only, the exquisite little ‘Hebe’ (No. 258); the Vic- 
tory crowning a warrior in a biga (No. 264), with the incised name, 
AA@®HOS ; the Hercules (No. 308), of very bold work on a poor stone ; 
and the Theseus and Antiope (No. 327) are all notable. Two others 
cannot be surpassed in their own kind: the lovely Amazon support- 
ing a dead comrade (No. 326), so fine as to deserve the benefit of any 
doubt concerning its antiquity ; and the no less wonderful lion seizing 
a bull (No. 716); which must surely be purely Greek. Even these 
ought not to conclude the list. 

Looking at the more modern cameos of the third Duke's 
selection, one was immediately struck by the large profile head (No. 
538) called ‘Phocion,’ cut in bold relief with careless but spirited 
workmanship, and attributed to Alessandro Cesati. Charmingly 
mounted in an enamelled setting, it reached the good price of 3001/., 
at which the public-spirited munificence of Mr. Charles Butler 
enabled it to be secured for the British Museum, together with the 
excellent Cinque-cento cameo head of Lucius Verus (No. 478) (a 
Bessborough gem), acquired for 700/. The latter is mounted in a 
most admirable contemporary setting of enamelled gold, set with 
small table diamonds, which is at least as fine an example of gold- 
smith’s work as any in the whole Marlborough cabinet. The 
head of a child in high relief (No. 145) attracted notice, and 
with its pretty setting it was not undervalued at 620 guineas. The 
cameos (Nos. 177 and 499) are good sixteenth-century works, as 
also the capital portrait (No. 565) ; and Horatius Cocles defending the 
bridge (No. 596) is an interesting example of minute finish; while 
the ‘ cavalry combat’ (No. 616) is very finely arranged upon the stone. 

Of the Duke’s antique intaglios, nine or ten are in the foremost 
rank, while at least twenty more ask for special study. The 
Hermes (No. 167), a full-length figure on a small yellow sard, 
though perhaps never a transcendent work of art, and repolished 
almost to extinction, still retains what is generally considered as one 
of the few authentic signatures of the famous Greco-Roman gem- 
engraver Dioscourides, and has a pedigree going back as far as 1589. 
Small as it is, its glyptic importance was recognised when a dis- 
criminating collector bid 175/. for it. Another fine gem was sold for 
721., the sard (No. 187), with front faced figures of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, accompanied by Cupid and a dolphin, and bearing the 
inscription TAAOT. Whether contemporary or not, this signature is 
found on two or three other boldly and finely worked antique gems of 
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similar technique. Only 70/. was paid for the beautiful Greek intaglio 
on a golden sard, the Hermes playing the lyre (No. 165), which, though 
repolished, bears evident traces of its pristine excellence. The bust 
NIKANAPO*S 

EIOE!I 
(No. 447), deeply and severely engraved on a brilliant hyacinthine sard, 
is a large and most authentic Greek gem, in an absolutely genuine 
state, though part of the crown of the head has had to be restored 
with gold. It sold for 70/. The fine Sabina (No. 455), sold for 921., 
and the Hercules Bibax (No. 296), with the inscription AAMON, 
probably the name of an owner, which fetched 60/., are excellent 
Roman gems, and the Paris and (Enone (No. 340), though much 
repolished, looks like a good Greek work. Its price was 46/. So 
also the finely preserved and very beautiful Bacchante on amethyst 
(No. 228), which was knocked down at the sale for 621. Not less 
important than any is the well-known fragment showing the bust of 
Antinous in profile, cut very deeply, and in a true and simple style, 
in a black sard (No. 500). This was sold for GO/., and the portrait of 
Demetrius Philopator (No. 364), engraved in a Greek manner on a sard, 
fetched 52/. I mention these prices because, without being extrava- 
gant, they represent what connoisseurs of experience are, on occasions 
ike this sale, willing to pay for exceptional antique intaglios, valued 
for their merit alone, and not for a showy exterior or merely fora 
splendid setting. 

Other interesting gems are the Aphrodite (No. 115); the Cupid 
on crystal, inscribed ATAOT (No. 138); the Psyche (161); the 
Satyr’s head on amethyst (No. 211); the Bacchante on a plasma 
(No. 230); the Omphale (No. 315); the Domitia (No. 480); the 
Antinous on red sard (No. 501), inscribed ANTINOOZ on the face 


portrait known as the ‘daughter of Titus,’ signed 


and = on the back (one of four gems for which the Duke gave 


600/.) ; and the Greek horseman (No. 614) on a large convex circular 
onyx. 

The modern intaglios did not include any gem of importance 
engraved before Natter’s time. No. 31 is a splendid example of his 
work, and there were some admirable copies, by the English engravers 
Burch and Marchant, taken from antique gems or statues. Antiquity 
is claimed for the celebrated Sirius (No. 270), which an examination 
of the gem itself hardly bears out; but at least it is a fine example 
of glyptic technique, and the stone is a lovely Siriam garnet. Of 
course, if the bust of Pallas (No. 81) had been generally accepted as 
the original stone bearing the signature of Eutyches, son of Dio- 
scourides, so often described in gem-books, it would have been sold 
for many times as much as the 351. which was actually given for it. 

Enough has been said to show that the Marlborough gems, though 
among their number were many of no account, yet included so many 
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magnificent works of a quality to be rarely found outside the walls 
of national collections, as to make it matter for congratulation to 
find that after a sale of world-wide interest, not only has Mr. A. 8. 
Murray succeeded in adding to the treasures of the British Museum 
some of the most important gems, but of the other fine things, the 
great majority at least is retained in private collections in Great 
Britain. 

That the public exhibition of so many masterpieces will give an 
impulse to the appreciation of fine gems is quite certain, and equally 
so that a race of new collectors will arise. Is it useless to hope that 
the charming glyptic art, once practised with so much success in 
England, and now almost extinct there, may again come into repute, 
and that the very few gem-engravers remaining who preserve the 
traditions of its technique, may be remunerated for their work with 
sufficient liberality to enable them to pursue their vocation as real 
artists, and not as the employees of tradesmen, mere cutters of 
banal monograms and formal coats of arms ? 


CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. 



























































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING ? 


I 


THE great diffusion of knowledge in the nineteenth century, the 
enormous and increasing output of books and literature on every 
imaginable subject, the universal spread of primary education and of 
some kind of reading—these all tend to create and foster a wide- 
spread popular error. This is, that our brains in modern days are 
better than those of our fathers. Most people seem to fail to draw a 
sufficient distinction in their minds between brain power in itself, in 
the individual in any given age, and the result of that brain power 
as applied to the then existing stock of inherited knowledge. The 
latter in our age is enormous and continually increasing, so that our 
intellects, whether good or bad, get a far better chance of material to 
work upon and assimilate than ever before. But of course it does 
not in the least follow that the brains themselves are any better than 
they were in former times. In considering this matter we should 
make a fair allowance for the vastly increased number of the educated 
millions in modern times, as compared with the educated thousands 
or hundreds in past centuries, wherein the populations were far 
smaller and much more backward. We should also allow for the 
much greater facility for the expression of any real original talent in 
the individual, which gives every specially talented man nowadays a 
far fairer chance of bringing out what is in him. We shall then, 
I think, be driven to the conclusion that the average development of 
any real creative capacity or original talent is steadily decreasing— 
that is, that our best brain power is deteriorating. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was by no means a pessimist or a laudator 
temporis acti, and who, from his omnivorous reading, was in a very 
good position to form a judgment, has told us that he was dis- 
appointed with the brains of the modern generation of Britons, and 
considered that they showed a deterioration of brain power, as 
compared with that of our forefathers in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed among those scholars and learned 
men who are best capable of forming an opinion upon the question 
that the modern intellect generally cannot compare with that of the 
ancient Greeks. Indeed, if we fairly consider the millions of educated 
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Europeans and Anglo-Saxons all over the world, as contrasted with 
the thousands included among those small scattered Greek com- 
munities, and compare the output of work showing great original 
brain power from the huge world-wide mass on the one side, and 
from the tiny Hellenic area on the other, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the Greek brain represents the high-water mark of the human 
intellect, from which level the tide is now steadily receding. 

But my present purpose is not to argue the point as to whether 
our modern brains are or are not deteriorating. It is rather to 
assume that this is so, following upon the judgment of authorities 
who are in a far better position to give an opinion than myself, and, 
assuming the fact, to show that it is only what might reasonably be 
expected. I shall here argue that it is no wonder that our brains 
are worse than they were, that the marvel would be if they had not 
deteriorated from the standard of the past, since our modern 
environment is distinctly and increasingly unfavourable to the 
development of great original intellect or creative talent. 


Il 


The first point to be considered is drawn from the internal 
constitution of the brain itself. Herein we find a well-marked and 
generally recognised distinction between the receptive and the 
creative faculties. The one-sided development of the former may 
make an intelligent and well-informed man in the popular sense— 
that is, a man who has read many books and carried away something 
from each of them, so that at least he can talk about them 
intelligently ; but it will never make a man an original thinker or 
anything higher than an intelligent student or a compiler. 

Now I do not undertake to say that this distinction, in the brain, 
between the receptive and creative faculties, is as clearly defined as 
that, say, between the sensory and motor nerve apparatus. The 
latter dual set of faculties can be and have been actually localised 
in the brain, so that an anatomist or brain physiologist can say, 
‘ Here is the sensory apparatus, and there you see the motor apparatus.’ 
Probably the former set of faculties are interdependent to some extent. 
For it is impossible for any man to exercise the receptive faculty 
intelligently without some corresponding development of the 
reasoning power. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the receptive 
and creative functions of the brain are for practical purposes distinct, 
and to a large extent at least independent. 

Moreover, there is in every human brain, or in every human body, 
only a very limited stock of vitality and nerve power. It is very 
well known that the continuous concentration of this force upon any 
one faculty or region of the body, while it tends to foster local 
development, even abnormal development, tends also to stunt and 
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curtail the development in other quarters not so affected. The arm 
of the blacksmith who is constantly wielding heavy hammers tends 
to be strengthened at the expense of his legs, and the legs of the 
Coolie who is constantly carrying heavy burdens on his back tend 
to be developed at the expense of his arms. 

The brain follows the same universal law, for our brains are to a 
very large extent what we make them. Brain development is a 
question of training and habit fully as much, and even more probably, 
than any other bodily function. And my argument is that we 
cannot set ourselves steadily to develop the purely receptive side of 
our brains without tending to dwarf and stunt correspondingly the 
original and creative side, and to transmit to our children receptive 
rather than creative brains, since the effect is cumulative from 
generation to generation. 

But this is precisely what we are now doing by our modern 
education and our whole modern environment. 

To illustrate the matter, and see how it works out in practice, 
let us take the science of mathematics. In the days of the ancient 
Greeks Euclid, with his geometrical reasoning, was the only teacher. 
An intelligent Jad could master all that was then known of 
mathematics by the age of eighteen or nineteen. This done, he 
could then either devote his still youthful and fresh brains to pursue 
further mathematical investigations on his own account, or more 
probably he would go to other schools, say to the Philosophers, with 
his mind well prepared to master abstruse and difficult arguments 
by aid of the excellent training in synthesis afforded by the Euclidian 
School. The entire algebraic and analytical side of mathematics 
came centuries later, and I observe in passing that it does not afford 
nearly such valuable training to the mind qua Philosophy and abstract 
thought as the purely synthetical style of reasoning comprehended 
under the word Euclid. 

Nowadays, what is the corresponding position of the mathematical 
student? After he has learnt his Euclid as a boy, he has to go on 
to algebra and trigonometry, conic sections, statics, hydrostatics, 
dynamics, and the differential and integral calculus. Here the vast 
majority of brains come to their limit—probably 95 per cent.; but I 
am not a Cambridge coach and cannot pretend to give the precise 
figures. This much is certain, that the calculus is the master of 
many and the servant of a few. Only a very small proportion of 
mathematical students, hardly one in a hundred, have ability enough 
really to master it and reduce it to a handy and familiar working 
instrument ; though, no doubt, a larger proportion may manage to 
pass an elementary examination in it without glaring discredit. 
Then our student, if he has brains enough to go further, has to pro- 
ceed to the higher applications of mathematics, as astronomy, where 
again he has a vast and difficult field to grapple with. Briefly, by 
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the time he has mastered all that has already been done in 
mathematics, and is in a position to try to work out something new 
on his own acount, he is a man of mature age. By long years of the 
necessary preliminary study, his mind has been trained ina receptive 
groove. His creative and originative capacities have been dulled and 
stunted by the necessity of hewing his way steadily through over- 
powering masses of bookwork, the legacy of his predecessors in 
mathematics. He has lost the elasticity of mind, the freshness and 
inventiveness of youth. It is only a very few exceptional men who, 
under such arduous conditions as this, can pretend to achieve any- 
thing really new in mathematics. And their number must tend 
steadily to decrease as the mountain of bookwork representing the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind in mathematics steadily grows 
larger. We may not have as yet reached what I would venture to 
call the saturation point, that is, the point at which the human 
mind can go no further in mathematics, but at all events it is loom- 
ing well in view ahead of us, and apparently in a very few generations 
more, at the present rate of progress, we are bound to reach it. 

The cardinal point in all this, in its bearing on the general 
argument, is that not only is the mountain of bookwork which students 
have to master continually growing, but also the prolonged necessary 
training of the receptive faculties for successive generations must 
tend to develop a race less and less capable of original and creative 
work. The very few men who do succeed in climbing the mountain 
will presently get no further.’ 

Turning now to other sciences, such as Chemistry, Electricity, or 
Engineering, the increasingly heavy demands upon the time and 
labour of students made by continual fresh advances in them are 
now being met and will doubtless be met more and more in the 
future by a growing tendency to specialisation and subdivision of 
work, Thus, in the case of the engineer, men like Stephenson and 
Brunel in the last generation, who were prepared to undertake any- 
thing in the whole vast field of engineering, are gone never to return. 
The profession is already practically divided into a dozen different 
branches, and each of these again will presently be subdivided. 
Thus the electrical engineer is now a separate entity, and presently 
we shall see him subdivided into a specialist for electric lighting, 
another for telegraphs with wires, a third for telegraphy without 
wires, a fourth for dynamo construction, a fifth for electric traction, 
and so on. Similarly for chemistry, since the range of chemical 
science is getting far too vast for any one man to grapple with. 

This minute subdivision of scientific work is necessary and 
inevitable. The range of human knowledge will be vastly increased 

' Of course it will be understood that I am here leaving out of sight the endless 
minor applications of mathematics, for which the progress of other sciences is per- 


petually opening up new demands. These, for the most part, do not require the 
exceptional mathematical ability which is here in question. 
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by it. Nevertheless, it must surely tend to dwarf and stunt original 
talent and creative power in the individual, as the man of science 
will tend increasingly to become only a small wheel in a huge and 
complicated machine of whose construction and working he will have 
a constantly lessening knowledge. Many scientific specialists ure 
already remarkable for their ignorance of everything outside their 
own immediate sphere. This general ignorance must tend to con- 
tract their minds more than any minute study of their own speciality 
can possibly expand them. 

Our modern system of education generally is greatly open to the 
objection that it tends to cultivate the purely receptive faculty too 
much, and the reasoning, imaginative, inventive and creative faculties 
too little. Take the case of our public examinations for the army, 
navy, and civil services. Thousands of young men compete for these 
every year, and the educational lines of our schools are largely 
directed to meet them. It is very well known that these examina- 
tions are generally framed so as to put a strong premium on a certain 
clever receptivity of brain rather than on real force of intellect and 
character. Young men with the mind of a Socrates or a Plato, a 
Shakespeare or a Victor Hugo, a Napoleon Buonaparte or a Welling- 
ton, a Bismarck or a William Pitt, a Darwin or a Pasteur, would have 
small chance of passing in the competition as against a Bengali 
Babu. He, with his facile, pliant, and receptive intellect, will read 
up the regulation bookwork more rapidly in more subjects and make 
a higher average of marks than any of them ; although each of them 
may have far more real knowledge of certain of the subjects suited 
to his own special genius. This sort of examination test, persisted 
in for generations, must tend to encourage the development of clever, 
ready and shallow wits at the expense of real original talent and self- 
reliant brains. It will produce a feminine, rather than a masculine, 
kind of intellect. The brains of our boys will, educationally, be 
moulded towards the type of, say, the clever, versatile American lady, 
and so far the chances of their growing up into really great men, such 
as those mentioned above, will tend to diminish. 

It must be borne in mind that to make a really great man we 
require the cultivation of originality, and of a certain abstraction and 
devotion to an independent line of thought, fully as much as, if not 
more than, the general all-round development of brain power. Thus, 
take the case of Darwin, who may probably go down to history as the 
greatest man that Britain produced in the Nineteenth Century, the 
apostle of a newera. It is no discredit to Darwin, rather the reverse, 
when I say that I think his brains naturally were not a whit better 
than'those of scores or hundreds of others all round him. ‘It was his 
steady independent devotion to his own chosen line of research and 
inquiry, and not any marked pre-eminence of brain power, which 
was at the bottom of his success, 
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Ill 


The mental impatience of the age, due largely to overpressure 
and nerve strain, is, as I think, a still greater evil in the same direc- 
tion. This nervous impatience is the sworn foe of all real, serious 
thought, and deep study of any subject. It is growing very rapidly 
upon us, and shows itself in innumerable ways. 

Take first the case of sermons. I well remember as a boy ‘sit- 
ting under’ a parson at Woolwich who used to preach sermons last- 
ing from an hour to an hour and a quarter, and he would get as far 
as ‘eighthly’ and ‘ninthly’ in his division of his subject, each 
heading containing matter enough for a short modern sermon. 
Nowadays, of course, he would empty his church at once. Butif we 
go back to the time of the Commonwealth we find that in that age 
my Woolwich pastor would have been entirely in his right place. A 
majority of the House of Commons would then pass a resolution 
devoting a whole day to sermonising, to the exclusion of all other 
business. The House would thereupon sit on the appointed day for 
say five or six hours, with a mid-day interval, to listen to relays of 
sermons from different preachers, who were allowed an hour each for 
their discourses! This shows clearly enough that men’s brains in 
those days were capable of sustained attention to reasoned and 
argumentative discourses, prolonged to a duration which at present 
would be altogether out of the question. 

The degeneracy is just as marked in the case of newspaper reading 
as in that of sermons. Tit-Bits, and a whole flood of similar papers 
following on the marked success of Tit-Bits, are a symptom and out- 
growth of this mental impatience and unrest, which again they tend 
strongly to aggravate or to produce. The root idea of all these 
journals appears to be that the mind of the reader must not be 
occupied and his attention strained over any subject for more than 
one minute, or at the outside say a minute and a quarter. The 
fiood of this pernicious. hop-skip-and-jump style of literature is 
increasing to a most lamentable extent. I need not insult any 
intelligent reader by arguing at length that the net result and out- 
come of this style of reading is destructive of all real brain power, 
for which the habit of steady and sustained thought is a fundamental 
requisite. 

Apart from extreme types, such as 7it-Bits and Company, we see 
marked symptoms of the same growing habit of mental impatience 
and unrest in the comparatively small sale of serious and solid books 
upon almost. any subject. People tend to confine their reading more 
and more in practice to newspapers, reviews, and magazines. The 
sale of popular magazines, containing short and telling stories, and 
short, popular articles on all manner of subjects, is continually on tle 
increase. This indicates a general leaning towards. the same dis- 
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cursive mental habit which, carried to an extreme, has produced 
Tit-Bits. 

No doubt all this is largely due to a natural reaction of the 
mind from mental strain and brain fatigue due to the pressure and 
worry of life. The tired man, after hours of hard work in his 
business or his profession, has not brain energy left for solid and 
serious reading. He naturally takes refuge and rest in a newspaper. 
But this only brings us to the fact that worry and overpressure in 
modern life are very destructive agents, largely responsible for this 
mental impatience. 

A cardinal point for my general argument is this, that whereas 
newspapers, journals, magazines, and novels constitute nearly the 
entire pabulum for the minds of a very large proportion of our 
population, these, one and all, tend to encourage a purely receptive 
habit of mind, to the exclusion of all real thought, study, or reflec- 
tion. Especially is this the case in novel reading. Thousands of 
readers run through a novel in such a careless and slipshod way that 
they never get any real grasp of the book, for what it may be worth, 
and would be unable when they have finished it to write down the 
story in any detail. They merely titillate the surface of the mind 
with it as they read, and waste brain energy which might be devoted 
to some good purpose. This habit of mental impatience, combined 
with unthinking receptivity, is growing fast, and threatens to become 
universal. It crowds the mind and occupies its energies with a 
constant stream of transitory impressions, no one of which is properly 
digested, examined and made food for any independent and original 
thought. It must involve a progressive deterioration of all real 
brain power. 

Both the impatience and the mental habit of mere receptivity 
are partly, as has been said, due to a reaction from brain worry and 
overpressure. They are partly also, as I think, due to mental 
idleness, especially among Britons. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
emphatically a race of workers rather than thinkers. We now find 
ourselves confronted everywhere with vast masses of literature and 
potential food for thought in every direction. In this situation our 
minds, and especially the more idle and undisciplined minds among 
us, tend naturally to choose the line of least resistance and minimum 
fatigue. This line is clearly that of a discursive and purely receptive 
attitude. For we should spend more brain energy in ten minutes 
in really studying and thinking out any one subject, so as to come 
to an independent judgment upon it, than in running rapidly over 
a dozen different subjects for an hour, without stopping to consider 
or come to any conclusion of our own upon any one of them. 

Lastly, any real brain work is very largely a matter of habit. 
Probably 99 per cent. of our population do not cultivate the mental 
habit of sustained thought and resist the continually besetting 
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temptation to mere brain dissipation afforded by novels, Tit-Bits, 
&e. Consequently they tend to become incapable of independent 
thought and independent judgment upon any given question, for 
more at all events than the briefest possible period. 

To summarise this whole matter briefly, the besetting tendency 
of the day, whether arising from growing mental impatience, from 
the neurotic modern constitution, or from whatever cause, is towards 
dispersion and dissipation of brain energy. This is diametrically 
opposed to that steady concentration of mind and purpose which 
is required for the production of any really eminent and original 
work, 


IV 


The levelling and democratic spirit of the age is again, as I think, 
a powerful agency tending indirectly, but very effectually, to brain 
deterioration. The levelling down of the best brains and levelling up 
of the worst brains is part and parcel of the general levelling 
tendency. But the process is not at first sight very obvious, and we 
must look a little closely into the matter before we can see how it 
works out in practice. This levelling tendency, then, affects us all, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

Let us begin at the very top of the social ladder. The tendency 
of the age is to level down all the crowned heads in Europe, to curtail 
their power in many directions, to oblige them to lean more upon 
their Ministers and their people. They cannot order things in their 
own way as formerly they did. 

Under these conditions these rulers as a body must tend in the 
long run to lose independence, initiative and force of character. Any 
brain power they may possess will not be exercised and brought out 
by the overruling necessities of their position as it used to be. 
Luckily, however, the process is slow ; it does not as yet seem to have 
affected the German Emperor very appreciably. 

Again, our British Ministers are increasingly trammelled and 
hampered by the perpetual necessity for reckoning with the votes and 
opinion of a badly enlightened democracy, which they tend more and 
more to follow rather than to lead. Originality, independent thought 
and force of character are discouraged among them by these con- 
ditions, which must tend to produce shrewd and clever opportunists 
rather than really great and original men. 

Our Members of Parliament are being bound toa caucus, and tied 
down to hustings’ pledges and party leadership. All independence 
and originality of thinking and voting tend to die out in the House 
of Commons. Personal judgment and individual opinion are at a 
discount. 

Our commercial and manufacturing firms are weighed down by 
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the competition of a few large houses. These tend to crush out all 
the smaller firms or to hold them in tight leading strings. 

Again, the large firms themselves are coming under the influence 
of ringsand trusts. If they wish to carry on their business in their 
own way, and refuse to join the ring, they must reckon with it and 
be greatly hampered by its operations. If they join it, they lose 
independence and must perpetually consult their partners in the 
ring. The important point here isthat all the heads of firms, whether 
small or large, are losing scope for individual initiative and individual 
brain power. We tend towards joint-stock brains as well as joint- 
stock capital ; and the shrewd mediocre opportunists hold the field. 

Our professional men are coming under the same centralising 
influence, whereby they are being differentiated into classes and 
professional types. There is a lessening scope for independent 
volition and original brains. 

Our workmen are the slaves of machinery which drives on hour 
after hour at one uniform speed, turning out every kind of article 
by the thousand, and all to one precise uniform pattern, crushing out 
thereby all independence and originality in the workmen. These 
have less and less scope for their development of the individual brain. 

Our artists are trammelled by hard conditions of hurry, worry, 
competition and overpressure. Nowhere is there much scope for 
individuality. The development of a great original School of Art 
among us is apparently an impossibility ; unless perchance we could 
catch a few talented artists very young and shut them up in a 
monastery, far from the madding crowd, there to meditate over art 
at their leisure, and evolve, it may be, out of their own inner artistic 
consciousness, some work of noble note, worthy to be set beside the 
masterpieces produced in calmer and more leisurely ages, when men 
had time to study art quietly for its own sake. 

Finally, the hurry of life leaves us all little time for calm study 
and independent thought. We are all led more and more by the 
newspapers, which again in their turn conform toa few well-estab- 
lished types. A constant reader of any one of them can predict in 
advance what it will be likely to say on any given question. 

On a broad view the general tendency of the age is to reduce us 
all toone monotonous dead level of uniform mediocrity. As applied 
to brain power, the tendency is to level down the highest and best 
brains, by putting an increasing discount on originality and in- 
dependence of thought. Meanwhile, the lowest brains, among the 
masses of the population, are being levelled up by the universal 
spread of primary education, and the increasing demand for a certain 
moderate average of intelligence everywhere. The net result is 
unfavourable to the production of really commanding and original 
talent anywhere. The stream of human knowledge is growing broader 
and broader no doubt, but at the same time it tends to run shallower. 
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Vv 


Lastly, the steadily increasing mammon-worship of the age, and 
the growing love of luxury and opulent ease which largely gives rise to 
it, are very unfavourable to the production of master minds. The vast 
majority of our best educated and most promising young men have 
their energies and brains directed early towards securing a competence 
for themselves. In this the competition is severe, and increasing. 
Once they are fairly embarked in the arduous struggle, their time and 
energies are so largely swallowed up by it that only a very few have 
surplus energy and surplus brain power left enough to enable them 
to make a mark for themselves outside the money-getting mill which 
must inevitably receive their first and chief attention. 

This is the root cause, as I venture to think, of the phenomenon 
presented by the scanty development of really first-rate and command- 
ing intellect on the other side of the Atlantic, among 60,000,000 of 
our educated and intelligent American cousins. There is too much 
devotion to the almighty dollar among them to admit of it. We, 
in the British world, cannot, however, afford to throw stones at them 
for this, as the same gigantic evil prevails largely among us; 
although perhaps we are not altogether carried away by it to the 
same extent. The emergence of the United States from their past 


seclusion, and their appearance in the world-arena as a great first- 
class Power, may tend to supply a wholesome corrective, by giving 
Americans higher and worthier ideals to follow than the cult of the 
dollar. 


VI 

So far my arguments have pointed in a somewhat pessimist 
direction. They tend to show that our brains are deteriorating and 
likely to deteriorate further in originality and power, and that the 
development of really first-rate and commanding intellects among us 
will tend to grow rarer, spite of the continual numerical increase in 
the populations. But on a broad view, in looking to the future. we 
must make a very large allowance for the unknown and inscrutable 
workings of that Almighty Power which presides over the destinies 
ofmen. Historically, the rise of great men has generally synchronised 
with and has been part and parcel of wide popular movements among 
mankind generally or among the people concerned. he ideals, 
aspirations, and necessities of the age have evoked the great men as 
their proper exponents and interpreters. Thus, among the ancient 
Greeks their general devotion to the sublime, the lofty, and the ideal, 
showed itself in the tragedies of “schylus and Sophocles, and the 
dialogues of Plato. Their cult of the heroic found expression equally 
in the poetry of Homer and on the battle-fields of Marathon and 
Thermopyle. Their devotion to the artistic created the Parthenon 
and the sculpture of Pheidias. Similarly, the British poets and great 
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men in the reign of Queen Elizabeth represented the result of a 
general awakening of men’s minds in that age, and a reaction against 
the trammels of the worn-out medieval system. This, on the 
religious side, created Luther and the Reformation. 

Very possibly, or even probably, there are great world movements 
even now in full progress under the surface, and hidden from the 
eyes of all, which will eventuate in a new order of things, with a 
corresponding production of great men to meet it. Great wars may 
come upon us like a refiner’s fire, and set up worthier national ideals 
of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty, in place of the 
mammon-worship, the luxury, sloth, and selfish ease which now pre- 
vail among us. We may depend upon it that those worthier ideals 
will find worthy interpreters, framed in as heroic a mould as any re- 
corded in history. The Spirit will then move upon the face of the 
now somewhat dull and stagnant waters, and perhaps with storm and 
stress, or with mighty waves and tumult, will inaugurate the new 
order, with a new race of greater men as its exponents and apostles. 


H. ELSDALE. 





















LIFE ON THE NILE SOUTH OF FASHODA 


Ou! the petty meannesses indelibly associated with travel in Africa, 
the attention to small details, the everlasting watch against the 
pettifogging persecutions to which the white traveller is unceasingly 
subjected! Most wearying to his self-respect—and temper—is this 
continual conflict of civilised ideas with the native mind only intent 
on the gratifications of the moment. There is no end to it, no 
respite. From the time he opens his eyes in early dawn till, tired 
and sleepy, he seeks again the friendly hollow of his camp bed, the 
little worries of African travel crop up and crowd round with but few 
intervals of rest. ; 

Thus we have the sojourner in these regions, on the march, tired 
and sunburnt after six hours’ weary walk. His way has led through 
tall elephant grass ; over undulating ridges broken and stony, with 
perhaps a river to ford at bottom; through stretches of burnt out 
scrub, where the ashes lie black and motionless, unless moved by the 
sudden miniature whirlwinds that swoop down from nowhere and as 
quickly vanish again into space. Then an interminably long stretch 
of dhurra cultivation appears, varied by semsem plants, looking like 
tall antirrhinums when in flower. Or else a patch of sweet potatoes 
with ivy leaves and purple convolvulus blossoms hanging limp in the 
heat, forming a dark refreshing carpet to the eye. Here and there 
lie uncouth looking gourds, big and heavy on the pregnant soil. 
Finally—most welcome sight of all—the deadwood stockade of the 
village where the day’s halt will be made. 

So far the time has not passed unpleasantly. The traveller has 
mooned mechanically along, for the most part wrapped deep in 
meditation, the dry monotony of the country unnoticed, not even a 
glimpse of game to afford a welcome break in his musings. But at 
the village, with the necessity for more varied action, peace flies and 
troubles commence anew. There is no decent camping-ground. 
The invitation to pitch the tent in the open space inside the boma is 
declined ; a plague of flies and squalling babies not being relished. 
Outside, the conditions of the place are not hygienic, to put it mildly, 
and a weary tramp is made round and away, and yet further away, 
to find some shade and a spot that is tolerably clean. At length, in 
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desperation, a place is chosen only a little less uninviting than the 
others. All this time the tropical sun has been beating fiercely down, 
and the hot and perspiring traveller is only too glad to seek relief 
beneath the nearest tree, which happens to be the village lounging- 
place. Repeated experience has taught him that it is no use sending 
the tent-boy to choose a site, else his black mind would indubitably 
pitch upon the most ineligible place in the whole neighbourhood, miles 
away from water, bang in the open, and beside the community’s refuse 
heap for choice. Loads are brought up and dumped down by the tired 
porters, and the boys and escort proceed with the tent pitching. Then 
there is a stop. Half atent load is behind with a lagging porter. It’s 
no use swearing—-nothing for it but patience and philosophy and the 
blazing heat through the insufficient leaf shade. Close beside him 
is the’ village smithy, with the blacksmith hard at work fashioning his 
multi-barbed arrow-heads. Very primitive are the tools employed. 
The anvil is a stone, the hammer a cylindrical piece of iron about six 
inches long and pointed at one end, and polished by long use. The 
bellows are formed of two earthenware cooking pots covered with skins, 
and connected together by a Y-shaped clay tunnel leading down to a 
pile of glowing charcoal. A stick is attached to the centre of each 
skin, which two small boys work alternately, though now their interest 
in their occupation is gone, gazing fearfully at the white man so 
close tothem. Rest after the continuous walking, and, perhaps, the 
dolce far niente attitude of porters and villagers who sit and lie 
around lazily discussing the curious paraphernalia strewn about, and 
its owner, are all conducive to a doze. Dreamily he hears the arrival 
of the missing load, the hammering of pegs, the chip-chip of the 
smith, the increased jabbering as the tent goes up. At length a boy 
comes to say it is ready ; with a pious ejaculation stiffened limbs are 
pulled together and he stumbles towards the tent to wash and change 
and eat. There again is another check. Just as might be expected 
from the absence of a watchful eye, the tent is so placed that the 
sun—already declining—can shine straight in all afternoon, till the 
canvas home becomes a furnace seven times heated. For an instant 
it is mentally debated whether to ‘lump’ it or repitch. Hunger 
and the claims of dry garments decide in favour of the former. While 
changing, up comes the cook to say that the meat is bad. He knows 
the white man’s—to him curious—dislike of any taint in the food, 
and to save his skin considerately informs him beforehand. His’master 
knows equally well the boys’ liking for a finely flavoured—not to say 
gangrenous—smelling dish. The goat was killed the previous 
afternoon, and, with ordinary care, should have lasted a clear forty- 
eight hours; but carelessness, intentional or otherwise, has let the 
sun do its worst. The meat is condemned; is ordered to be thrown 
away. To ensure the effectual carrying out of the order, it is buried 
then and there within sight of the tent, so that the boys reap no 
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benefit from their little scheme. Pending the return of a messenger 
to the village with a fowl, tea and hot dhurra chapputties and wild 
honey are placed on the table. Meanwhile the Sheikh of the village 
arrives to pay his respects; a fat, uxorious looking beast, he stalks at 
the head of a small procession. Behind him is the headman and a 
slave carrying a skin in lieu of a chair; another leads a thin and 
spare looking goat or sheep, as the case may be, probably the worst 
in the flock ; a third carries a gourd of eggs. ‘Tired and hungry, the 
unfortunate officer sits in his tent and prepares to get the ‘ shauri,’ 
or durbar, over as soon as possible. The skin is spread in front ; 
the Sheikh and his people sit down ; with many salaams the animal 
and eggs are presented, and, in all probability, a present in return 
demanded. Six ‘hands’—about three yards—of cotton sheeting are 
meted out and placed in his lap. The Chief looks dissatisfied, a 
coloured cloth was his desire, or else, it may be, beads. Porters 
have to be obtained here to move on the loads to-morrow morning, 
the ones engaged that day returning to their homes. ‘The fat beast, 
sitting stolidly on the ground, casting envious, drink-sodden eyes on 
the bag of beads, must be propitiated: he is the deus ex machina 
to forward the journey. A big handful is given; it is not enough, 
so more is added. There is an awkward pause in the transaction, 
which is in part filled up by lighting a pipe, striking the match 
in approved Perth style, to the great joy of the ragtag and bobtail 
following, who clutch the discarded vesta and pass it round for 
inspection. The porter question is gingerly broached: ‘Can the 
Sheikh supply some men to-morrow morning?’ ‘ Yes, he can. How 
many are required?’ This is a better start than the traveller hoped 
for, and his face visibly lights up as he replies, ‘ Only thirty.’ This 
apparently sets them all by the ears; there is much gesticulation 
and volubility among the crowd, the upshot of which is that twenty 
is named as the number. Down go the traveller’s feelings to zero, 
and he proceeds to argue the point. The Sheikh is firm, twenty 
men only; the traveller is insistent, and finally waxes ironical in 
desperation. ‘There are at least fifty loafers in the camp, yet 
Sheikh says he has only twenty men. Well, where is the big Sheikh 
of the place? He has no wish to bully a little one,’ and so forth ; all 
of which is quite lost. After endless trouble and delay the deadlock is 
removed by a promise of thirty men, the extra ten to be raised from 
a neighbouring village, a man being sent that afternoon to warn 
them. Before the deputation moves off, there is one more request, 
this time from the officer. He hears the Sheikh has cows, will he 
let him have some milk? This promised, it is intimated that the 
shauri is over, the Chief and his retinue depart, and the white man 
turns in to enjoy his frugal meal. Troubles are not over yet—the 
day’s porters are clamorous for payment and to be off. To save the 
inevitable row, three strings of beads per man are doled out; two are 
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really ample reward, but the march has been long and hot. Just as 
was to be expected, it is too little, and, further, they want a small 
white bead, not the big ones that are being counted out before them. 
It really is somewhat exasperating. In the load of trade goods there 
is, as the traveller imagines, every conceivable size, shape, and colour of 
bead that the most particular savage could desire, some trouble 
having been taken in the choosing ; but this particular colour and 
size is not. He himself would willingly give the smaller size, 
because the smaller the bead, the more strings to the pound, 
and consequently the larger purchasing power. Both requests are 
sternly refused and payment goeson. The men move off really quite 
satisfied, tying up their strings in a corner of their loin skins. One 
man remains expectant. He turns out to be the headman and wants 
backsheesh. It is the custom, and he gets another three strings. 
He declines the beads, it’s cloth that’s wanted, enough to make a 
shirt. It takes five ‘hands’ to make a shirt, a Chief's present, so 
he only gets two; and, without waiting for further protests, the 
jaded traveller turns his back on him. 
Still, there is no rest for the weary. The tent is too hot to write 
in, all the last mail’s papers have been read from the Births to 
‘Printed and Published’ paragraph at the end, and there is nothing for 
it but to close the western doors of the tent and swelter on the bed 
with Shakespeare in the hopes of a snooze blotting out discomforts 
for a bit. Somehow or other the afternoon wears through and the 
evening steals on. That unceasing fiery torment in the sky, which 
has all day belaboured the backs of toiling humanity below, sinks 
Jower and lower, to disappear at last in a dull opaque haze of yellow 
and red. ‘The air is once more cool and refreshing ; it is the time 
for the hot bath and pyjamas. Life is once more worth living. The 
promised milk arrives and is brought up for inspection in the 
washing jug; it looks so inviting that the temptation to slake a 
parched and over-smoked throat cannot be resisted ; a cup is called 
for; but, O merciful heavens! one mouthful is enough, and gone 
are all dreams of tea with real milk and a real milk pudding, for 
that evening, at any rate. There was an old Scotch gardener who 
was once asked by a fair visitor how it was he grew such excellent 
roses, and she but only half comprehended when the terse answer 
came back, ‘Muck and bree.’ Her hostess could have told her how 
regularly once a week the garden was rendered uninhabitable by the 
odorous bree. As with roses, so it is with milk to the natives of 
this land. To increase the richness and quality of the milk it is the 
custom to wash the milking gourd in ‘bree.’ Most wanderers 
through these lands know that fact generally by bitter experience. 
Where milk is obtainable it is a standing rule that the tent boy 
superintends the dairying operations himself with a saucepan, jug, or 
washing basin, whatever utensil is most available. This time the 
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boy forgot his work over a pot of merissa beer in the delight of 
bragging to the villagers of what he had seen or done, or of his 
master’s prowess in the hunting-field. The precious fluid is too rarely 
seen for the fault to be overlooked. It’s a heinous crime, and there 
is a temporary scene for a few moments, with a feeling after it is 
over that there has been another lapse of dignity on the white man’s 
part. 

To cool his ruffled temper he shouts for dinner, and is promptly 
answered by the cook in one of the most irritating phrases in the 
whole of Africa’s babel of tongues, ‘ Bado kidogo’—‘ After a little.’ 
Everything is by and bye in Africa. It’s about the first word the 
newly landed officer picks up on the East Coast. There is one man 
on whose ears the phrase grated so harshly that it is a penal offence 
for any servant of his to use it. Punishment, swift and sure, followed. 
On this occasion the answer is overlooked, not to afford the shadow 
of an excuse for a badly cooked meal. But when at last dinner is 
served, of a certainty it is a failure. The soup, made from the fowl, 
is watery and greasy ; the fowl, first parboiled and then roasted in 
semsem oil, must have been the patriarch of the flock, it almost 
beats a hunting knife to dismember; there is no pudding; tea is 
milkless. With a feeling of injured innocence, solaced somewhat by 
a pipeful of English tobacco from a sadly diminishing hoard, the 
burden and trials of the day at last over, at the unfashionable hour 


of 8.30 the traveller turns in to sleep the sleep of the righteously 
tired. 


Next morning, refreshed and vigorous, he is up betimes, and ere 
ever the sun is well clear of the horizon, he is half way through 
breakfast, and loads are being rapidly packed for an immediate start. 
Already there has been one disappointment, yesterday’s present of 
eggs are all bad; but there is the addition to the morning’s menu of 
dhurra porridge and milk—fresh and uncontaminated. With all the 
bustle there is an ominous absence of porters. An urgent message 
is despatched to the Sheikh, who after an exasperating delay arrives 
on the scene with a few sturdy youths. The other contingent 
has not arrived ; another messenger is despatched. After an hour's 
irksome inactivity, when both mind and muscles are on the qui vive 
and eager for the tramp, the missing warriors turn up. To each 
man is apportioned a load, and the traveller rejoices to think that he 
is off at last. Not so, however; two loads lie forlornly on the ground 
—his tin bath and tin box—always the baggage to give the most 
trouble. The Sheikh has nothing to say, only suggests that to- 
morrow enough men will unfailingly turn up if another day is spent 
at his village—an offer flatly refused. He sits stolidly smoking his 
pipe, quite unimpressed by the gravity of the situation. After endless 
talking and expostulation the block is unexpectedly ended by two 
smiling ladies who say they would like to carry loads for the white 
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man. Permission is most gratefully accorded. Dress does not 
hamper them in the performance of their arduous labours, their sole 
adornments being brass anklets and a string of beads with a diminu- 
tive fringe. Inwardly the officer promises them cloth or beads galore, 
or whatever their innocent hearts most desire. After a helpless 
delay of over two hours during the best part of the morning, a start 
is at last made towards the next camp. 

And so the tale runs on, da capo, from day to day. Where there 
was plain sailing yesterday, is rough weather to-day. The natives 
play up beyond his utmost expectations, and the joy is cross-grained 
by the exceeding imperfection of the boys. March succeeds march 
and adds to the lengthening leagues behind, till civilised haunts 
seem veiled in a mist and the present life is the only one he has 
ever lived. Here and there, like lighthouses seen on a coasting trip, 
are the stations marking the journey’s stages. Here a longer halt 
is called, and there is the luxury of the mother tongue and a friendly 
face to greet the toiler on his way. 

This porter question, and the buying of supplies, is the bane of 
one’s pleasure in the Equatorial Provinces. If the native side of the 
question is looked at, who blames their attitude ? The work of their 
wives will produce, with little or no trouble, three crops in the year. 
On the hill at the back of Dufilé they can scrape out enough iron 
to bring home to make at the village forge all the tools they desire. 
Cloth they get from wild cotton, spinning it into thread and then 
weaving in the way Emin taught his soldiers. It islittle they do make, 
and that they do not really want. If in need of a covering, there are 
skins of antelope to be got for the stalking, or from the flocks of sheep 
and goats, and there is every variety of colour to be got. Beads are 
useful for personal adornment and for barter, but where so little is 
required and that little so easily raised, why buy ? 

Such is a fair sample of the attendant vexations of travel in Africa— 
sometimes worse, sometimes better. Life is full of contrariness out 
here. One day’s march is twenty miles, the next five. For a week 
no milk is obtainable, then the Sheikh of the village where your 
day’s halt is fills the bucket full to the brim. Then is the soup 
made with milk, the sweet potatoes mashed in milk, drink is hot 
milk and cold milk, and omelette puddings galore. There is too 
much to boil to preserve it, so, grudgingly, it is allowed to go sour, 
for the boys next day to sit around and shake in gourds of every 
size and shape in the hopes of producing a microscopic amount of 
sour cream cheese butter. And the delights of a new vegetable 
when a native suddenly springs a basket of small unripe tomatoes! 
At home one has considered tomatoes as only fit to lend a touch of 
colour to a salad, but here, in this desert of fruitlessness, it rivals all 
the taste and flavour of the finest hot-house grapes. 

Many are the incidents met with in the course of the journeyings 
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through these lands. The headman of the village of the bucketful 
of milk—long pleasantly remembered—was attached to Gordon 
when he halted there in those parts. The Chief’s father is too old 
to come and see the white man. He was a great man years ago, 
though now aged and decrepit, and, being in an idle mood, the 
traveller elects to go up and see him, being escorted in state to the 
village. Tottering and half blind he crawls out of the funereal dark- 
ness of his house into the sunlight, blinking stupidly at the present 
of cloth placed in his hands, asking if it is a white cow. Then, 
becoming aware who it is who is before him, asks anxiously if it is 
Baker Pasha. Hearing he is dead, he asks next if ‘Cid’ is in 
Kampala, because if she is, old as he is he will go there to see her. 
‘Cid,’ it is explained, is Matadi for ‘Sultaness,’ and the old chap 
means Lady Baker. Having started a congenial topic, another 
village elder is produced to continue the conversation, as the old 
Chief evinces a desire to crawl back into his hut, through the door of 
which already are stretched the brawny arms of numerous wives, 
jingling with ivory and native-made chain-iron bracelets. And it is 
told to the traveller how quick and deft Cid was in loading and hand- 
ling her husband’s guns. Now, near this village the Pasha ‘stayed 
two months; the third he went away.’ Sure enough, next day the 
site is shown on the banks of a river running into the Nile nearly 
opposite Dufilé, with its unfilled holes, certain evidence of a white 
man’s occupation. In connection with this district, now quite 
deserted, the natives tell how flourishing and prosperous it used to be 
till the Dervishes came up devastating, and how all the inhabitants 
ran away inland. Close to Baker’s camp, under the trees on the 
opposite side of the river, was where they encamped, doubtless some 
large party of Arab slave traders. There is one, at least, well 
authenticated inroad of Dervishes, who came up and fought Emin 
Pasha first at Lado and then at Dufilé. In the remains of his fort 
at Dufilé there still remain the clearly defined earthworks and the 
deep and broad ditch, now overgrown with shrubs and weeds. Most 
interesting, perhaps, is the brick-built gateway where, the Nubian 
escort tell—such as are old enough to remember and were there— 
were piled up the skulls of the Nubian soldiers and Dervish dead, in 
that last great fight after the Soudanese had refused to follow Emin 
to Kevallis ; this resulted in their then going across to the west bank 
of the Nile. Here may be seen the roofless walls of the Magazine, 
still smoothly faced with mud plaster; the big tree under which the 
Pasha sat, the harbourage for the two steam launches ; the bastion 
for the big gun commanding the inland country along which the 
foecame. Another Chief points out a low hill on which two 
companies of Soudanese under an Abyssinian colonel fought the 
combined forces of Thali and Mahdi tribesmen, in which the natives 
say the Nubians were beaten and all their wives and children taken. 
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Perhaps this was the company that forsook Dufilé and fled inland. 
He also tells that a detachment of those same Nubian soldiers fled 
east—vaguely pointing—and are settled somewhere on the borders 
of the Somali country. Talking of the Dervishes, there was a little 
Chief who, intoxicated by his own present of ‘arragao’ (arrack) 
which he had brought into camp, told how his father when dying 
clutched hold of his hands and said, ‘Son, if the Arab comes from 
there ’—pointing north to the slave route—‘ take tothe jungle. But,’ 
he added, ‘there are some people there,’ pointing south, ‘ called 
Ingleeza; if they come into this country, go to them and listen to 
their words.’ ‘And,’ the son added in an excess of drunken en- 
thusiasm, ‘the Ingleeza are good people.’ Truly, walking day after 
day north along the route of the slave trade, past the fort of Laboré, 
perched like an eyrie overlooking the peaceful strath of the Nile, 
down to Ladoand Regiaf, it is borne home to one what slavery means. 
Now the road runs through a deserted valley, literally through 
village site after site, nothing now remaining but the eloquent 
circlets of stones betokening where the cheery little huts used to be, 
and the feeble stone stockade, too slight to resist the ravages of the 
unholy hordes coming up out of the North. One passes hundreds of 
them, now the haunt of waterbuck, hippo and elephant, roaming at 
will through the deserted hearthstones. 

The Nubian soldiers forming the escort of the officer could tell 
many tales of those old days. The Effendi (or native officer) was a 
corporal under Gordon, and speaks almost affectionately how Gordon 
never would fight the natives unless he couldn’t help it. He would 
fill his pockets with beads, and walk out alone to the crowd, flinging 
beads first out of one pocket and then out of the other, till they were 
all following in his train, laughing and shouting. Gordon, after he 
built a fort, was never content till the natives came in with their 
women and children to sell, and yet there was the other side to his 
character when need arose, as witness the fort at Laboré, whose 
huge breast-high stonework was thrown up in two days while under 
fire—one half of his men fought while the other half built. This one 
heard under the big tree in the fort close to where Gordon’s house 
must have been. 

One more incident and then these gleanings close. The caravan 
had been delayed several days at the village of a big Chief in order 
to buy flour and raise porters to take their bags on. ‘The Sheikh 
was ill,’ was quite enough to put a complete stopper on all trade. 
Fortunately a liberal application of iodoform and bluestone was 
beginning to tell, and a threat that there would be no more free 
treatment unless flour came in for sale produced the desired result, 
and the sacks were rapidly filled. One evening towards dark from 
the village rose a great cry and lamentation, and word was quickly 
passed round that the Chief had died. It made one smile in spite 
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of the aggravation of the situation—for goodness knows how long the 
funeral obsequies would have lasted, and meanwhile no chance of 
porters—to hear the Effendi softly remark in the Swaheli tongue, ‘ Aio! 
the Sheikh is dead; the Sheik is come’—‘ Le Roi est mort; Vive 
le Roi!’ So may one hope that the old order has changed for the 
last time, and that a new era of peace will arise for these distressful 
Provinces now that Khartoum and its power and all that means 
have fallen, while from Uganda comes the advent of the ‘ Ingleeza,’ 
let us trust to join hands with Khartoum. 


ArtTaUR D. MILNE. 


Dufilé. 



























































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE HUMOURS OF TER-NA-NOG'’ 


Tue land of Ter-na-nog is always looked upon as a veritable ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s ground for humour. Our legislators visited it lately, hoping 
to pick up gold and silver of native wit. 

But, to find these precious metals of every day existence in 
Ireland, we need to live among the people and be of them. Like 
children, the inhabitants of this ‘ Land of the Young’ do not ‘show 
off’ well before strangers. Like children, too, they are wholly 
incapable of talking for effect. Celtic wit is entirely spontaneous. 
It is also closely allied to tenderness. When we get to the heart of 
life in Ireland we see its beautiful broidery of humour and imagina- 
tion. Not till then. The average Saxon has little idea of the 
brightness which enlivens everything and every one in the Emerald 
Isle. To him, and to any casual passer-by, existence here is a 
frieze mantle. Its fringe of gold is only touched by those who 
nestle beneath its folds. 

St. Patrick is said to have banished toads and snakes from the 
Island of Saints. He did not banish wit and repartee. Yet it is 
as hard to classify these ‘ gems’ as it is to set uncut jewels in fragile 
filagree. In this paper I merely pass on a few of the humorous 
sayings and doings I have heard and seen, in this beautiful island, 
during a long course of residence therein. 

My dispensary district extends oyer a wide sweep of moorland 
and mountain. Hours are long. Work hard. Pay small. What 
should I do without a sense of the ludicrous—that sense which can 
hardly lay claim to being a virtue, but is surely a most valuable 
possession ? 

For instance, suddenly to hear this prayer breathed after a 
gouty old gentleman of miserly habits, ‘The Lord make your heart 
as tender as your toes!’ quite makes up for a too small cheque 
pocketed by his medical attendant. Or a porter’s answer, ‘There is 
no first train, at all at all; they are all evenin’ wans here,’ is 
almost enough to compensate for long detention at a wayside 
station. 


' Or ‘Land of the Young’ (ancient name for Ireland). 
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Beggars in Ireland carry about with them a lot of change in the 
matter of small talk. Their pleas are so suggestive. 

‘Ah, Docthor dear! I’ve nothin’ left in this world but the love 
of God an’ two ounces of thread,’ was one day said tome. Whilst 
the following is not a bad instance of primary ‘suggestion.’ 

‘When the gurrls wish to buy me a new bib—(an’ I want one 
badly )—tell ’em to get a blue wan for the summer.’ 

This very morning one of my coterie came up as usual with an 
empty canister. Biddy Maguire is a connoisseur in the matter of 
tea, and knows my housekeeper hoards two qualities under lock and 
key. Hence her request: ‘ Here’s me canister, me lady, an’ the 
Lord direct yez to the best!’ 

These beggars are quite one of the humorous elements in 
Ireland. Many of them are noble-looking men and women, who divide 
the country into regular districts, and levy a toll on all its inhabitants. 
Woe be to any stranger who solicits alms in an appropriated ‘ pale.’ 
The ‘professionals’ rule their benefactors with rods of iron, allow 
no poaching, and live well on the fruits of their industry. Every 
Biddy Maguire, as already seen, can stipulate as to the quality of 
her weekly gift of tea ! 

It must be remembered that begging is in no way considered 
derogatory in Ireland. Pat Kavanagh. for instance, carries her- 
rings in his hat, yet boasts of descent from the McMurrough 
Kings of Leinster, and claims affinity with one of the most remarkable 
statesmen of our time. The late Mr. Kavanagh of Borris recognised 
this relationship in his own inimitable way: ‘ We are nearly related, 
indeed,’ he would say, placing a shilling alongside the fish. ‘ Weare 
both descended from one man—Adam.’ 

‘Granny the Thimbleman’ is a woman, lives in a ditch, and pro- 
bably never heard of the feminine utensil signalised in hername. She 
knits woollies for the ‘quality,’ and confesses to exist on ‘cold pur- 
taties and point.’ Granny was once offered, by a courageous 
English visitor, a shilling to wash herself. ‘Gould’ would have 
been refused coupled with such an ‘ unnathural’ condition. 

‘I’ve heerd ov’ washin’ a corpse, but never ov’ washin’ a live wan,’ 
was her remark as she turned indignantly away. 

* Cod the Coach’ is another beggar. He earned his sobriquet when 
mail coaches ran on the wide highway. In those days a long 
coat, blue stockings, and big buckles occasionally took the place of 
certain tattered, buttonless, garments which bundled on the road after 
the coach. These latter were Cod’s stock-in-trade in his youth, were 
held in place with a crooked pin and a piece of string, and brought 
much grist to the mill. Alas! With the Meteor passed away Cod’s 
prosperity. Rags are worn on Sundays as well as weekdays now, and 
the ‘ bhoy’ borrows all he wants from a donkey to a pin! 

He has begged of me tobacco for his pipe, ‘ trimmin’s’ for his shirt, 
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manure for his potatoes. But the crown of mendicancy has at last 
been reached. He lately sent in for ‘ the loan of a knife’ to cut his 
corns with! The sight of Cod the Coach seated on an old slack 
bucket in my coal-hole preparing to act as a chiropodist was too much 
forme. I gave that ancient man the knife, bidding him never call 
again. He rewarded me with a picturesque benediction—taking off 
his old caubeen and holding it reverently in his shaking hands—‘ May 
all the sons of God welcome yez when yez yourself comes to the 
gates of gould F 

I have tried to shorten my weary professional rounds by decorat- 
ing Brown Bess with a collar of bells. Whenever the sound of them 
is heard the people are supposed to know that the doctor—God 
bless him !—is ‘leppin’ an’ rarein’’ in their vicinity. Then bare- 
legged gossoons are despatched to tell of patients whose symptoms 
they try to diagnose. How would an ordinary practitioner prepare 
for ‘tomatoes in the frote’ or ‘Brown Katum on the stomach’? I 
carry off my car a tin of linseed. For, acquainted with the people’s 
perversion of Queen’s English, I know tonsilitis and bronchitis are 
meant. 

More difficult to understand, however, was acase recently put me. 
The man—a stalwart farmer—died suddenly without ‘help of clargy 
or docthor.’ I, as coroner, had to inquire into cause of death &c. 

‘Conjecture of the lungs and combinations’ was surely an 
abnormal disease and very hard to translate into a natural cause. 
Yet I gave great offence by ‘sittin’ on the corpse for a divarshun.’ 

Long-continued absence from Ter-na-nog does not eradicate 
this innate quaintness of expression. Our Vicar once went west 
for a well-earned holiday and came across an old Connemara 
parishioner acting as ‘hired boy’ in California. This lad had 
been bought along with ashaggy pony for a very few shillings. He 
was bright and intelligent, and was taken to Canada by an indulgent 
master. 

‘So you have left Mr. Dennis, Larry?’ said the parson, shaking 
hands with the young man. ‘ What is he doing nowadays ?’ 

‘ He’s drivin’ the mail coach, your reverence.’ 

‘Does he run the coach himself?’ 

‘Oh no, sir! He have got an Antidote, was the quick 
response, and the Vicar smiled. For the wrong word in the wrong 
place transported him back to his own dear native land in a flash. 
Soon afterwards nuptial tokens with a silver edge came to an Irish 
home. Larry of Croone had himself got an Antidote, and was 
married to a well-to-do, educated woman. 

I also was once obliged by ill health to go abroad. My hair 
considerably silvered during my absence. 

A ‘bhoy’ of eighty—(everybody is a bhoy till he marries)—met 
me soon after my return. 
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‘An’ your honour never got married beyant ?’ he asked, looking 
suspiciously at my white poll. 

‘Never once, Henry! I'll give my word.’ 

Old Henry lifted his arms thankfully. 

‘And hadn’t you great luck, doctor dear, that you didn’t get 
yourself implicated with a family?’ was his cordial comment as he 
shook congratulatory hands with me. 

A certain man in our district under the Sugar Loaf had (like 
John Bunyan) a ‘nice reticence in speech.’ This occasionally 
degenerated into astammer. I have given instances of word perversion. 
It is only fair to give one showing how Irishmen occasionally use 
the best words possible in explaining a thing. What better way 
could Martin’s habit of slowly muttering his syllables be expressed 
than : ‘It’s a quare sort of a way Martin talks. It’s as if he took 
the words out of his mouth an’ looked at them before he gives 
them to yez’? 

One day I paid a visit to ‘ Biddy the Kid,’ who lives right in the 
middle of a rocky valley. The Kid—whence she got her name I 
know not—is reported to have a remarkable cure for the ‘ neuralgy.’ 
In reply to a question on the subject she said, ‘I believe that 
between myself an’ God Almighty we cured Ned Doolan last summer.’ 
You will perceive Biddy modestly credited herself with being the 
primary agent in this action. 

After this fashion is medical work made delightful in Ter-na-nog. 
Continual cheerfulness greatly aids in the battle of life here. ‘’Tis the 
Will of God’ (spelt with a big W and a capital G), whether in the 
matter of a mountain mist or the virulent murrain. An Irishman 
looks back at last week’s sunshine when this week is cloudy. He 
terms the soaking rain ‘a nice, soft day, thank God,’ and the 
grievous, preventible sickness a ‘ visitation.’ 

There are two enemies hard to conquer in this Country of the 
Young. One is a belief in witchcraft ; the other a love for ‘matter 
out of place.’ In my district the people really believe in Leprechauns 
or little people. They still visit a wizened witch-doctor to have ‘ dead 
hands’ exorcised from bewitched butter, and they hunt mythical 
hares as often as living red game. 

Quite lately I was asked to visit a maiden of half a century who 
was possessed with a ‘demmur.’ Now I know Lizzie Redmond is 
only suffering from loneliness—pure and simple. Her tiny shanty, 
dumped down in a narrow boreen, is surrounded by acres of golden 
gorse, miles of peat land, and fields of silky bog cotton. No neigh- 
bour, however, enlivens grey existence for poor Lizzie. Whatever is 
non-understandable to the unprofessional mind in Sallyboggin is 
called a ‘demmuzv,’ and is treated as a possession of the Evil One. 
Hence I found Lizzie lying on the mud floor of her cabin in a 
‘stripped’ condition. On her naked breast was a penny. On the 
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penny an end of candle. Over both penny and candle rested an 
inverted tumbler. A ‘wise woman’ was standing, gazing earnestly at 
her handiwork and muttering a charm. 

‘Ah! doctor darlint,’ screamed Lizzie triumphantly as I entered 
the room. ‘It’s a live demmur! and the wise woman has located it, 
doctor dear! See it a leppin’ an’ a risin’ into the glass.’ 

I took in the matter at a glance. The wise woman had first 
exhausted air by lighting her candle-end and immediately covering 
it with a tumbler. This, of course, acted as a kind of cupping-glass, 
and flesh rose into the vacuum. 

In vain I demonstrated on my own arm (burning a hole in my 
shirt-sleeve as I did so). Lizzie saw ‘ the too, too solid flesh’ thereon, 
following the law of suction, as well as the demmur under her breast- 
bone. But she clung to belief in the wise woman, and I was dis- 
missed with ignominy ! 

In Ireland we do not take offence at this kind of thing. I wrote 
to Lizzie’s landlord, Lord C , Saying the woman was growing 
‘soft,’ and by return post received a 1/. note to pay expenses of a 
change for her. A short spell in Dublin worked wonders. The 
demmur no longer set her heart a gallopin’, and ‘ the joulting of the 
train stopped the beatin’ ov her poolse.’ 

My skill was equally slighted by another patient. She told me 
her liver was troubling her, pointing, at the same time, to a spot high 
up under her left arm. ‘God bless us! woman,’ I roared, ‘ your liver 
does not lie there.’ 

‘I think I ought to know where my own liver lies,’ was her 
dignified, insulted reply. ‘Haven’t I suffered from it these twenty 
year ?’ 

A third patient was more grande dame than either of these 
twain. On being called in—my ‘ token’ being a certain red ticket— 
I asked, ‘ And what’s the matter with you, Mrs. Doolan ?’ 

‘I’m thinkin’ that’s for you to tell me,’ was the haughty response, 
just as if she were paying me a five-guinea fee. 

I have, of course, a due circle of patients who firmly believe in 
every bolus given by any Esculapius. To one such went my friend, 
the Vicar, lately. 

‘How are you to-day, Mrs. Neale ?’ was the question addressed 
sympathetically to the greatest grumbler in Sallyboggin. 

‘Ah! very, very bad. "Tis the desgestion, your reverence! like 
a hive of bees a buzzin’ an’ a buzzin’ in my buzzum.’ 

‘Is it always the same?’ inquired the Vicar, his eyes twinkling, 
but with immovable face (for we learn to compose our countenances 
in Ireland). 

‘Nay! not at all, your reverence. "Tis often like a load ov 
bricks a poundin’ an’ a poundin’, that’s when the bees ain’t a buzzin’. 
But ’ and the wrinkled, smoke-grimed, old face brightened ; 
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‘but the doctor—God bless him—is after givin’ me a description, 
an’ if it don’t cure me, he’ll describe me agin.’ 

I have said that dirt is a giant hard to fight in the beautiful land 
of Ter-na-nog. The woman who had never heard of ‘ washin’ a live 
wan’ is, I think, equalled by another who came to me lately about 
her sore leg. 

‘ They tell me, doctor darlint, that washin’ might scotch the heat 
out of it! But I wouldn’t adventure to do it without askin’ your 
advice. Not for the worlds. I’m an ould woman now, doctor dear, 
an’ a drop of water has|never gone near my body.’ 

I advised a goodly supply of aqueous fluid, preceded by a thorough 
application of alkali and potash in the form of soap, and the old 
woman hobbled off quite satisfied with my scientific words. 

In Sallyboggin for years a certain old woman levied a weekly 
tribute on charitably disposed folk. All at once a ‘nevvy’ from 
America turned up, called on her ‘ pattrons,’ and after thanking them 
for their kindness, carried off his mother’s sister to end her days in 
comfort. But the widow Hooligan—pronounced ‘ Hooli’han ’—did 
not lay her bones across the water. She soon reappeared. ‘I 
couldn’t stop in it, misthress dear,’ she explained toa lady. ‘Me 
sister’s son’s a good bhoy, but, between ourselves, they would ha’ 
washed me to death.’ 

I must close this paper with an anecdote showing that quickness 
of repartee is not confined to the poor in Ter-na-nog. At a recent 
licensing case in Dublin a certain well-known ecclesiastic was being 
cross-examined. I am sure the genial Dean of the Chapel Royal will 
forgive me mentioning his name, as he is an Irishman, with more 
than an Irishman’s fund of wit. 

Scene—a police-court. Applicant—a bibulous innkeeper. Wit- 
ness—the Dean, appearing on behalf of the Church of Ireland 
Temperance Society. 

‘And you, Mister Dane of the Chapel Royal, were in that public- 
house ?’ eame the first question. 

‘I was, sir,’ came an unblushing answer. 

‘And may I ask, Mister Dane of the Chapel Royal, did you take 
anything in the public-house ?’ 

‘I did, sir.’ 

Great sensation in court. 

‘Oh! you did, Mr. Dane, did you? And may I ask, Mr. Dane 
of the Chapel Royal ’—with a strong and derisive accent—‘ what you 
took, sir ?’ 

‘I took a chair, sir,’ answered the quick-witted witness. ‘And 
further than that, I took notes, sir; and here they are, sir.’ 

Amidst a roar of applause the notes were handed up and the licence 
refused. 

Anyone attempting to delineate the Irishman, without giving 
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due prominence to his confiding trust and confidence in a 
providential over-ruling God, is, I feel, omitting the largest and most 
beautiful trait in his character. But in this paper I have no space 
to well on the reverential attitude of all in the Island of Saints. 
Well may it be called Ter-na-nog or the Country of the Young. 
Neither age nor infirmity can quench their playfulness, or dim their 
credulity. There is nothing in Nature—not even its silver setting of 
breakers and spray, its lacework of Osmunda Regalis, its crown of wax- 
like arbutus, or its rings of opal and azure and amethyst—so wonder- 
ful as the legends which cluster round every stone of the Emerald Isle. 

To the peasantry, Labhradth Loingseach, the Kings of Cashel, 
the Fingal of Ossian and the little people, still exist. The devil 
mixes punch in many enormous bowls whenever thunder is heard. 
The mother of Fin MacCoul eternally climbs her crags. St. Patrick 
continues to fling the Evil One over purple mountains into the 
Upper Lake of Killarney when its surface is ruffled with wind. 
Fairies dance in ancient raths, and The O'Donoghue rides upon 
every mountain mist. 

Humorous enough seems this faith. But we never smile at it 
in Ireland. It is part and parcel with the characters of those who 
live in Ter-na-nog. 

LL. OrmMAN COOPER. 





THE ‘DECAMERON’ AND ITS VILLAS 


AmonG the books of the great period of Italian literature which show, 
in their construction and treatment, the awakening pictorial sense 
and the curious analogies which obtain between literary and pictorial 
art, the completest example I believe to be the Decameron. It can- 
not be compared with the Commedia for the vividness of its imagery, 
and its artistic vein is as widely different from that of the awful 
realism of the Jnferno as the art of Correggio from that of Giotto, 
but none the less purely artistic. While the vision of the arch-poet 
comes in an endless series of pictures which, in their dramatic in- 
tensity, range of emotion, and completeness as subjects, as well as in 
their archaic severity and refinement of finish, seem made to challenge 
design on its own ground and eternally mock its insufficience, the 
Decameron must be judged as a whole, with all its surroundings and 
associations, and makes a single picture capable of illustration and 
variation differing as the characters of the men who shall paint it ; 
a picture in which colour and light, the joyous flush of youth and 
life, the perfume, and glow of sense in its most exquisite form, 
challenge the palette and pencil, as the grim and awful immortals 
who burn or freeze in the Inferno defy the crayon of the designer. 
The journey of Dante resembles the walls of the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
an almost interminable succession of pictures struck out with a power 
as parsimonious as it is immense, in the dry tints of an art which has 
no need of the refinements of modern method to tell all it has to 
say; pictures unframed and without the decoration of a needless 
detail, more impressive in their sombre tints and subdued light and 
shade than if all the colour of Venice had been lavished on them, 
and in connection with which we can only think of Michael Angelo 
or Blake. The ten days of Boccaccio, on the other hand, form but 
one image—every day is like every other, a day bright with sunshine, 
glowing with the glow of that dear Florentine sun under which 
whatever springs from earth seems to have been planted by the 
genius of art to grow into forms of beauty, and in which the lieta 
brigata, the merry troupe of ten, all in the flush of youth and 
happiness, careless of all that is, has been, or elsewhere may be, are 
set, as ina picture of the spring, and in its art as modern as a picture 
289 
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of Watteau. There were seven ladies, according to the story, ‘ each to 
the other, either by friendship, by neighbourhood, or by blood, con- 
nected, of whom no one had passed her twenty-eighth year and none 
but had seen her eighteenth, all educated and of noble family, 
beautiful and of polished manners and of virtuous gaiety,’ to whom 
the chance which provides food for the romancer sent three gentle- 
men ‘who in the desolation of the city found their consolation in 
visiting their beloved ladies,’ and who by the same providence of the 
story-teller were comprised in the seven. ‘ These, hoping to escape 
the mortality which had desolated the city, combined to go into the 
country near by, and pass the days in such diversion from the fear of 
death and the grief for the dead as was possible.’ And having in 
order prepared all things necessary and first sent their orders where 
they intended to go the next morning—i.e. Wednesday at break of 
day—the ladies with their maids and the three young men with their 
servants, leaving the city, began their journey. Not above two 
miles had they travelled, before they reached the place they had 
fixed on beforehand. That place 


was on a little hill, on every side a certain distance remote from the roads, with 
various trees and plants covered with green leaves, beautiful to see. On the summit 
was a palace witha large and beautiful court in the midst, with balconies, and halls 
and chambers, all and each most beautiful and decorated with cheerful and 
remarkable pictures, with meadows all round and wonderful gardens, wells of cook 
water and cellars of precious wines, more appropriate to curious wine-tasters than 
to sober and honest ladies. This, the company arriving, was to their great 
pleasure all swept out, and the beds made in the chambers and all garnished with 
flowers such as the season provided, and strewn with rushes; and, being seated in 
the first chamber, Dioneo, who beyond the other gentlemen was charming and 
witty, said : ‘ Ladies, your good sense more than our intelligence has led us here ; I 
do not yet know what in your sober judgment you propose to be done, mine I left in 
the city when a little time ago I came out with you, and therefore it is for you to dis- 
pose of yourselves, take comfort and laugh and sing with me (as much I should say 
as your dignity permits), or let me return to my own cares and remain in the hapless 
city.’ To which Pampinea, as if she, too, had abandoned her grave thoughts, gaily 
replied : ‘ Dioneo, you speak most fitly, we wish to live merrily, and no other reason 
had we to fly than sadness. But as nothing that is not properly organised can 
continue long, I, who was the originator of the plans by which this most excellent 
company has been formed, still thinking of our pleasures, consider that it is 
necessary that we agree on some chief whom we shall honour and obey as greater 
than we, and whose every care it shall be to dispose us to live cheerfully. And 
that every one may feel the weight of their care, together with the pleasure of 
ruling, choosing therefore from each side (sex), no one shall be envious through 
not enjoying the power, I say that each shall have the charge and honour for a 
day and that the first to hold them shall be elected by us all; of those to follow, 
at the hour of vespers, the ruler of the day shall decide, and this ruler, according 
to his or her judgment, shall, during his or her period of rule, decide and order 
as to the place and manner of our lives.’ 

These words pleased exceedingly the company, who with one voice chose her 
as ruler for the first day, and Filomena, running quickly to a laurel, made a noble 
and showy wreath which, worn on the head, was, as long as their association lasted, 
the sign to others of the rule and rank. 
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The details of the organisation completed, the Queen for the day 
dismisses the company to wander through the fields and gardens, 
finding what pleasure they might until the third hour sounded, when 
all were to assemble to dinner. As the plague lasted from March to 
August we may accept June as the medium term, at which time one 
o'clock being about nine the third hour would be about 11 a.m. 
This is shown to be the probable interpretation by the description of 
the day as already become very hot when the troupe is called together 
to their repast in the shade—al fresco—then for music and dancing 
until the siesta, for which the queen dismisses them to their 
rooms. 

It had not long sounded nine (5 r.m.) when the queen aroused them all, 
declaring it to be hurtful to sleep too much in the day, and so they went to a little 
meadow in which the grass was green and high, nor could the sun reach it in any 
part ; and there, feeling the gentle breeze, according to the orders of the queen sat 
in a circle on the grass. To them thus the queen: ‘As you see, the sun is high 
and the heat is great, nor is there any sound to be heard but the song of the cicala 
in the olive trees, wherefore to move about at present would be folly. Here it is 
beautiful and cool to rest, and there are tables and chess as you see, and each one 
of us can take the pleasure he prefers, but if in this you follow my counsel, not in 
playing games in which the mind of one of the parties is troubled without much 
pleasure on the part of the other, or of those who look on, but in telling stories (which 
delight all, one telling to the others who listen), we shall pass through the hot 
portion of the day. You will not have finished each your story when the sun shall 
have sunk and the heat be gone, and you can then go and find pleasure as you 
like. 

To this picture of a garden of delights in which all is fair and 
bright, if we add what Pampinea had previously said of the country 
where she proposed to lead them, ‘there we hear the birds sing, the 
hills and plains are clad in green, and the fields, full of grain, wave 
like the sea; and of trees there are a thousand kinds ’—we get a 
clear picture of that flank of the Val d’Arno which lies between 
Florence and Fiesole, and on which to-day are hundreds of villas of 
which many in some points correspond with Boccaccio’s description. 

The picture is here—the lieta brigata circled before their laurel- 
crowned queen ; the burning sun above; the cool shade around and 
the olive trees beyond, with the cicalas singing in the fervent heat ; 
the hills rolling into the distance and the height, with Fiesole crowning 
it ; and, sunward, the Val d’Arno, the gracious dome of Brunelleschi 
and the campanile of Giotto, the grey spire of Santa Croce and the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, all as now, with the gentle slopes of 
the hills of Chianti and those towards Siena, pale and misty under 
the ‘angry sun’; to the east the last spurs of the Apennine, with the 
hills of Vallombrosa ; to the north the Fiesole range, rising westward 
in higher heights to the Pistoiese Apennines, and then away to Mount 
Cimone and the Libro-Aperto ; and against the sky, flat and faint, and 
only to be seen on clearest days, the films we know as the hills of 
Carrara, by the sea. Nothing of all this is changed—no cataclysm 
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has ever visited the Val d’Arno—the dead level of the alluvial plains 
in midst of which Florence lies, shows the building of those torrents 
which still come down with the spring and autumn rains from the 
central range of the Tuscan hills, laden with the yellow earth of the 
Vallombrosan and Arezzian lands—now tranquilly building, as from 
times unknown they have been, the land out into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. In this record of centuries innumerable is no line which tells of 
shock or sudden change—the hills have, mayhap, lost a few inches of 
their height ; and the torrents of to-day, furious in their muddy 
wrath, may, when Boccaccio strolled along their banks, have been 
clear rivulets flowing perennially from the forests which clothed the 
hilly crown of the Val d’Armo; but so far as all the noteworthy 
features of the landscape go, nothing has changed since Boccaccio 
walked the streets of Florence. 

There is in the Decameron this ensemble of gaiety and sunshine 
like a moving tableau vivant of which we can never say this is the 
sole moment for the painter—here and there touches of detail 
strengthen his hand, but the picture is to be made according to the 
mood of the painter, not like an episode of the Jnferno which seems 
to engrave itself on the imagination and of which we can only say, 
‘this is what Dante saw’; but vague and with outlines fused in the 
sunshine and the splendour of colour, tremulous in the fervid light, 
laughing a challenge to Giorgione. 

But the art of Boccaccio does not rest merely in this picture of 
the brightest side of the life of his day; he had set it in a frame of 
the profoundest gloom, shown it through an ambient of horrors, 
scarcely to be exaggerated, death and a worse fear of death, the 
demoralisation and destruction of a population, which will now even 
heighten the effect of the picture immensely, but which, in the day 
when the great plague was a living memory to every Florentine and 
the mourning had scarcely been thrown off for its victims, must have 
given an enhancement we can scarcely conceive, any more than we can 
the power of the vision of Dante over a generation which accepted 
his Inferno as the most real of all realities. Taken out of its frame 
the Decameron falls to pieces—it becomes a mere collection of tales 
of all times and of all colours, a few objectionable to our standard, 
some witty and many wise. But Boccaccio never intended it to be 
so judged; his elaborate preparation of the story which should 
enclose the tales, the minuteness with which he depicts the ghastly 
features of the great disaster and its influence on the society of 
Florence, the artful way in which he prepares the opening out of the 
charnel-house to the sunshine and health of his ‘ merry company,’ 
show that the tales were the incidental material of his whole, and 
that every part had been regarded as part of a complete work, 
accessories, indeed, even if he had not declared in the opening of the 
story that such was his plan. 
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Whenever, most gracious ladies, I reflect how pitying you all are by nature, [ 
recognise that this work will, in your opinion, have a sad and repulsive beginning 
as the painful record of the pestilence gone by, fraught with loss to all who saw or 
knew of it, and with which my work begins. But I should be sorry if on this 
account you read no further, as if your reading ought to be always accompanied by 
sighs and tears. This frightful beginning I prepare for you as if travelling a 
rough and steep mountain, adjoining which is a most beautiful and delightful 
plain which is by so much the more pleasurable to you as the difficulty of the 
ascent and passage of the mountain had been great. And as the extreme of plea- 
sure touches pain, so suffering is compensated by a succeeding joy. To this brief 
vexation (I call it brief as contained in few words) follow closely the sweets and 
pleasures I have promised, and which would not be hoped for from such a beginning 
if it were foretold. And to tell the truth, if I had been able frankly to bring you 
where I wished other than by this rough way I had willingly done so, but because 
I could not, without these recollections, show what was the occasion of the incidents 
of which you will read, I was obliged to write of them. 


The elaborate description of the plague which follows, not only 
shows Boccaccio’s conception to be, like that of Defoe of the plague 
of London, to which it is a curious parallel, altogether imaginary, 
since the writer was at Naples during the whole period of the pesti- 
lence, but also conclusively demonstrates that this ‘rough way’ was 
not only apart of his ten days’ journey, but that it was described with 
all its ghastly minuteness simply to enhance the value of his sunshine 
and merriment. He was in Naples from 1345 until 1350, without, 
probably, a single visit to Florence. And I hold this opinion, in spite 
of the single item in the chronological table of his life in which occurs 
this note: 1348, ‘ parte alla volta di Toscana con Lodovico di Taranto’ 
—‘ departed in the direction of Tuscany with Louis of Taranto’—as 
if a man closely interested in the events then occurring at Naples, and 
in the flush of his passion for Fiametta (Maria di Aquino, putative 
daughter of Robert, King of Naples, from whom he later hardly 
endured being separated by his duty to his aged father until the 
father’s second marriage, when he returned at once to Naples and 
Fiametta), would have chosen the year of the pestilence, when every 
one who could escaped from Florence, to return there. There is no 
evidence to weigh against the inherent improbability of such a visit 
under such circumstances, and the fact that he began the construction 
of the Decameron in that year at Naples, as is clearly indicated, 
and was most certainly established in Naples in the sunshine of 
Fiametta’s favour in May, 1349, where, so far as we know, he 
remained until his father’s death in 1350, is proof presumptive against 
his being in Florence. 

There is, indeed, in the description of the plague, that which con- 
victs it of pure invention quickened by details heard from others 
who were eye-witnesses; the very minuteness of the descriptions in 
certain points not in accord with the character of the disease, betrays 
the art and the invention at once, as when he narrates that the hogs 
in the street, rolling amongst the garments of the dead, thrown into 
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the street, ‘ presently (in piccola ora appresso), as if they had taken 
poison, after a few dizzy turns fell dead’; and this, which he says he 
‘saw with his own eyes,’ is the only incident of which he makes this 
declaration (the point on which the unity of his work hinges, the 
meeting of the merry troupe in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
being recorded on the information ‘of a person worthy of belief’) ; 
nor does Boccaccio in his own person intrude anywhere in the story, 
so that in this bit of intense realisation thrown into the foreground 
of his picture as it were by chance, and without meaning, and 
certified by his own signature, is the point in which he gets touch of 
the reader and convinces him of actuality throughout the romance. 

And to my mind this opening chapter, with all its horrors and 
ghastly realisation, its slight and suggestive delineation of character, 
all grace and beauty springing out of the gloom, is perhaps the 
best of Boccaccio’s work. The well-spun golden cord on which the 
Novelle are strung is ornamented as it were at the divisions of the 
days by little cameos of crafty design; but the ‘introduction,’ as 
the Editors have designated it, or, as I should rather say, the portico, 
of this hundred-chambered palace of art, has its own proportions 
and design and may be taken and studied alone. Nothing can, it 
seems to me, better convey the idea of the death-stricken city— 
‘ Egregia, he takes care to say—‘ surpassing city of Florence, beyond 


every other in Italy most beautiful’ (a touch to enhance his lights) 
than the way he brings out with broad truth the greatness of the 
doom—the chances that exaggerated it—setting in the heavens 
that consuming sun—the paralysis of panic—the avarice of men not 
daunted by death—the helplessness of all flesh before ‘ the just wrath 
of God for our correction sent upon men’: 


For healing of such maladies neither counsel of physicians (medic?) nor virtue 
of any medicine whatever seemed to avail or have any effect—even as if Nature 
could not endure this suffering; or that the ignorance of the medical attendants 
(medicanti, of whom, besides the regular physicians, there was a very great 
number, both men and women, who had never had any medical education what- 
ever) could discover no cause for it, and therefore could devise no appropriate 
remedy, so that not only very few recovered, but almost every one attacked, by 
the third day after the appearance of the above-noticed signs (buboes), died, some 
sooner and some later, and mostly without any fever or other violent symptoms. 
And this pestilence was of so much greater extent that by merely communicating 
with the sick the well were attacked, just as fire spreads to dry or oiled matter 
which approaches it. And not to speak of one citizen abandoning another, and of 
almost no man caring for his neighbour, while relations rarely, if ever, visited 
each other even at a distance, this calamity had brought such fear to the hearts 
of men and women that brother left his brother, the uncle his nephew, the sister 
her brother, and often the wife her husband; and (greater still and hardly to be 
believed) fathers and mothers avoided visiting and serving their children 
as if not theirs. From which causes there remained to the incalculable 
multitude of the sick, both men and women, no help except in charitable 
friends (of whom there were few), or from the avarice of servants, who 
served only for enormous and disproportionate salaries, and even so not many 
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were to be had, and these worthy, stupid men and women, who were accustomed 
to no such device and were only fit to give the sick what they asked for, and see 
them die, and they, so serving, often perished with their gains, ... With the 
common people, and perhaps in great part with the middle classes, the situation 
was much more miserable, as they, kept in their houses mostly either by hope or 
poverty, sickened by thousands a day, and, not being aided or attended to in any 
respect, almost without exception died. ... More than a hundred thousand 
human beings are believed to have been taken from life within the walls of Florence, 
which, before the mortal pestilence, were not believed to have contained so many 
souls, Oh, how many great palaces, how many beautiful houses, how many noble 
dwellings once full of domestics, of gentlemen and ladies, even to the last servants, 
became empty! Oh, how many historical families, how many immense estates, 
what prodigious riches remained without heirs! How many brave men, how many 
beautiful women, how many gay youths, whom not only we, but Galen, Hippo- 
crates, or Esculapius, would have pronounced in perfect health, in the morning 
dined with their relatives, companions and friends, and the coming night supped 
with those who had passed away ! 


Of the character of the Novelle I have only need to say that it is 
not a part of my theme, as in all probability it was scarcely within 
the power of Boccaccio, to change it. They have received a name 
worse than they deserve from the character of a few of their number; 
to the author they were merely so many items in a decorative scheme. 
They who knew what Italian society was, and is, will recognise them 


as not strange in the mouth of the contemporaries of Boccaccio, who 
puts his apology in the mouth of Filomena, replying to Neifile, when 
she speaks of scandal growing out of their festa. ‘This amounts to 
nothing ; where I live virtuously, and my conscience in no wise re- 
proaches me, let them who will speak against me; I take God and 
the truth for my defence.’ 

The locality to which this merry and immortal assembly resorted 
has been the subject of contention more than two hundred years. 
We have seen that during the plague Boccaccio was pretty certainly 
not in Florence, but in Naples ; and Fanfani, an early commentator of 
Boccaccio, says that ‘the plague past, it occurred to Boccaccio to 
collect the stories he had written, to add to them to complete the 
number of one hundred, and to make a volume imagining them to 
have been told by a company of young ladies and gentlemen who 
went out from Florence to a beautiful country to escape the pesti- 
lence.’ This was unquestionably the case; but as the landscape of 
the Decameron is painted with a special care and minuteness of 
detail which was not a feature of the art of the time, and was likely 
to be the result of an intention to recall places in which Boccaccio 
had taken delight, and the features of which were vivid in his 
memory, it is an irresistible conclusion that he thought of some 
definite locality and mansions in his construction of the narration, 
and that his minute description is a picture of the landscape garden- 
ing of his day. 
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Three villas have been hypothetically identified as those to which 
the company went: the Palmieri, formerly the Villa Tre Vise, 
in allusion to its three decorated facades or to three busts supposed 
to have been on the front ; the Villa Gaddi, now Rasponi; and the 
Poggio Gherardi, now the property of Mrs. Ross. The Villa Palmieri, 
as now existing, may be at once dismissed, as it is probably entirely 
of sixteenth-century construction, and certainly none of it older than 
the fifteenth. Whether there was an older villa on the spot cannot 
be said, but no traces are shown of one. But the site does not 
correspond with the indications of the story ; it is too near Florence 
for the first villa to which the company went, and the high road from 
Florence to Fiesole in those days ran close to it, it being only since 
Lord Crawford became the proprietor of the villa that the road has 
been diverted so as to secure privacy for its inmates; so that the 
expression ‘on every side a certain distance from the roads’ would 
not have applied to it. The Villa Rasponi is not much further from 
Florence, but the road up to it is winding and would add a little to 
the distance ; but still it is not enough even for the license of the 
story, and the author meant to be precise, evidently. The Italian 
mile is slightly longer than ours, moreover, and Boccaccio takes the 
pains in another part to give us the length of his mile. ‘In one 
mile of landare a thousand paces, and each pace contains five feet, 
and each foot twelve fingers.’ The Villa Palmieri is therefore about 
a mile from the Porta S. Gallo, the Rasponi a little more than a mile, 
and the Poggio Gherardi barely over two, so that while either of the 
former are much too near, the latter is only a trifle too far, speaking 
with precision. The claim of the Poggio Gherardi to be the first 
villa, I think, is indisputable. 

But there is another indication, in the relation of the third day’s 
doings, which is absolutely decisive against the Villa Palmieri being 
the first palace. The Queen goes out from the villa where they had 
passed the first two days, and 


with slow steps, accompanied and followed by the ladies and the three gentlemen, 
guided by the songs of perhaps twenty nightingales and other birds, by a path not 
much used, full of herbs, and flowers which by the rising sun commenced all to 
open, took the way to the west, and chattering and joking and laughing with her 
company, without going more than two thousand steps before an hour and a half 
had passed from the dawn, led them to a rich and beautiful palace which was on & 
hill somewhat raised above the plain. 


The description of the garden which follows, with its little 
lake and the Valley of the Ladies, is easily applied to the Valley of 
the Affrico, the beloved stream of so many of Boccaccio’s poetical 
allusions. But if the company had moved west from the Villa 
Palmieri they would have found no such watercourse in their way as ran 
through the Valley of the Ladies, but would have immediately come 
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to the Mugnone, a turbulent river when full, and a dry watercourse 
most of the year now, but in no way responding to the description of 
Boccaccio. The winding path through the fields, which the company 
probably followed and which still exists, would lead, in about two 
thousand steps, from the Poggio Gherardi to the Villa Rasponi, 
which I am convinced, on grounds which I shall show, to have been 
the second palace. 

The allusion to two water mills as in the grounds of the second 
palace has been taken as confirming the attribution of that to the 
Villa Palmieri, because there have been on the Mugnone, below that 
villa, two water mills from a remote time. But this proof is 
rather against than for the Palmieri, as in the story they are 
described as in the grounds of the palace, and driven by the stream 
which irrigates the garden as it issues from it. But there is no 
watercourse or irrigating stream in the grounds of the Palmieri, and 
if the water had been borrowed from the Mugnone Boccaccio would 
not have ignored the river or described it as a little brooklet, to say 
nothing of the improbability of deriving the waters from the 
Mugnone outside, which the poet only once mentions incidentally in 
the tales, while he dwells on the Affrico. Nothing would be, on 
the contrary, easier than to draw the water for the Rasponi villa 
garden from the Affrico. 

This most probable identification draws strength from the fact 
that Boccaccio in all his poems dwells on the country which lies 
along the Affrico and beyond towards Maiano, where the Poggio 
Gherardi is situated, and whose eastern limit is the Mensole, a little 
river which drains the valley parallel with that of the Valley of the 
Ladies. This is Boccaccio’s country, and beyond it his Muse does 
not venture, so that there is little probability that for his prose he 
would range further. The vale and upper course of the Affrico are 
in the grounds of the villa once owned by Landor, and a trace of the 
lake must have been still existing in the beginning of the present 
century, but it is now filled up, though the nature of the soil still 
indicates its site as just below the falls of the river, and between the 
two bridges which cross it. Who reads the Ninjfale of Boccaccio 
will satisfy himself that he would have designated this locality as he 
does in the Decameron :— 

The sight of this garden, its beautiful orderliness, the shrubbery, and the 
brooklets going from it, so delighted the ladies and the three young men, that all 
began to aver that if there could be a Paradise on earth, they could not conceive 


what other form than that of this garden they could give it, or think beyond this 
what beauty could be added to it. 


At the end of the fourth day, the stories told and the hour 
of supper approaching, the company dispersed, ‘ part to the garden 
whose beauty it was not easy to tire of, and part to the mills which 
were workivg outside.’ In an earlier allusion to the mills they are 
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spoken of as working ‘to the advantage of the proprietor of the 
garden,’ and the location of the mills by the two passages is distinctly 
conclusive against their identity with the far-off still existing mills 
on the Mugnone, which indeed are recorded as built later. than 
1529. Then, in the beginning of the seventh day, the proceedings 
are a little changed. 

Every star had fled from the east except Lucifer, which still lightened in the 
brightening dawn, when the chamberlain arose and with much baggage went to 
the Valley of the Ladies to arrange everything according to the orders of his 
master. The King (for the day) was not long in joining him, being aroused by the 
noise of the beasts and those loading them, and, rising, aroused all the other ladies 
and gentlemen. Nor had the rays of the sun well burst out when all were on the 
way ; nor had at any time the nightingales with the other birds seemed to sing so 
gaily as they seemed to that morning; and accompanied by the songs of them they 
went down to the Valley of the Ladies, where they were received by many more, 
so that it seemed as if they rejoiced in their coming. And when the hour for the 
repast had come, the tables being placed under the green laurels and the other 
beautiful trees near the beautiful lake, as it pleased the King they took their places, 
and, eating, they saw the fishes swimming in great schools, seeing which gave cause 
for discussion. 


Now the geology of the country, as well as the tradition, fixes the 
lake and the ‘ Valley of the Ladies’ on a little alluvial plain in the 
Landor Estate, through the midst of which runs the Affrico,' and, this 
point being settled as definitely as anything in the case can be, the 
inevitable conclusion from the story is that the palace from which 
the company took its departure must be not far away. But the 
Villa Palmieri is a long way from the ‘ Valley of the Ladies,’ too far 
for such a stroll, and the public road lies between, while in the 
grounds there is no place for the lake, or water system. The position 
of the Villa Rasponi is as the gate for the valley, while the Palmieri 
is in another system of landfall. If the visit had been an actuality, 
there might have been a reason for sending his party to the Villa 
Palmieri, if it had existed, which we cannot now understand ; but as 
it was simply a voyage en air there was none for making his company 
do what was not the most natural and easiest thing under the cir- 
cumstances, and this was to stop at the Villa Rasponi, which was the 
nearest to the valley, and the most splendid of all those of the time 
that remain to us in the neighbourhood. The Villa Landor does not 
meet the demand, for it was in the time only a tower, and even now 
has no court, and, this point being considered as fixed as definitely as 
anything in the case can be, and the second villa of the Decameron 
being admitted to be the Villa Rasponi, and the first being the 
Poggio Gherardi, there is no locus standi for the Palmieri in the 
second. 

The architecture of the region offers some clue. The Poggio 


' A path which descends into the valley just above the falls of the little river is 
still known by the common people as the Sdrucciolo di Boccaccio, or Steep and 
Slippery Path of Boccaccio. 
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Gherardi is evidently earlier than Boccaccio, but the description does 
not serve for further identification, though it is the only old villa 
meeting the conditions. The Villa Rasponi is, on the contrary, 
clearly identifiable with a still earlier epoch, being the residence of 
the family of painters, so famous in the Giottesque epoch, the 
Gaddis, of whom the elder, architect and painter, lived in the begin- 
ning of the century at the middle of which Boccaccio wrote the 
Decameron. Agnolo and Taddeo Gaddi were the pupils of Giotto, 
and in the will of the father was a provision for covering in the court 
in the middle of the house where is now the great hall,’ so that it is 
certain that it existed at the time of Boccaccio (b. 1313; d. 1375), 
and most probable that he was an intimate in it; but as it is the 
most conspicuous object in the landscape in that direction to one 
coming from Florence it is impossible in any case that he should not 
have been familiar with its appearance. Its exterior was transformed 
by the tastes of the period of the Medici, but the tower remains and 
it must be in its general disposition much what it was when completed, 
and what additions have been made do not apparently modify the 
original plan. It is now so closely surrounded with trees that the 
distant view does not convey an idea of the architectural disposition, 
and the nearer views are either totally obscured by the trees, or so 
near as to be ineffective. 

Moreover, the tradition of the sojourn in the Villa Palmieri 
has no ancient origin to confirm it, and, like all others which pretend 
to give a local habitation to what existed merely in the imagination 
of Boccaccio, must be weighed by the topographical indications of the 
Decameron aided by those of the author's familiarity with the country 
contained in his other works in which localities are distinctly defined. 
This confirmation is given us in the poem in which he relates the 
loves and fate of the hapless Affrico and Mensole, and by the fact 
that Boccaccio was born in a villa situated on the ridge between their 
streams and by his constant admiration of that section of the country, 
while he never dwells on the valley of the Mugnone, so that it is not 
venturing far to maintain that in writing of the country he would 
cling to that which was dearest to him. The single clue given us in 
the story as to the precise topographical position of the second villa 
is given in the fourth story of the eighth day, in which is said, ‘ As 
all of you know, Fiesole, the hill of which we can see from here, was 
a great and ancient city, etc.,’ but, while the view of the hill of 
Fiesole from Villa Palmieri is limited to a mere glimpse in which 
the city hardly enters, that from the Villa Rasponi is a broad and 
conspicuous view of the whole hillside. 

A curious MS. of the seventeenth century, written by an owner of 
the Poggio Gherardi, gives a most elaborate account of all the villas 


? The repairs made necessary by the late earthquake in the Villa Rasponi showed 
the windows, now walled up, which once looked into the court. 
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in the region, assuming not only that his villa was one of the 
scenes indicated by Boccaccio, which I grant him, but reasoning as 
if the assembly had ever existed. This,as I have shown by the early 
commentator, was not the case, if, indeed, the known residence of 
Boccaccio during that time had not been shown to be Naples; but 
Manni also shows, by his indication of another second palace in the 
immediate neighbourhood, viz. the ‘ Villa della Fonte of the family 
Pandolfini, in the territory of the Badia of Fiesole,’ that the tradition 
of the Palmieri was not held as an article of faith, if known, in his 
time. 

The interest of modern lovers of literature in the Valley of the 
Affrico is heightened as much, perhaps, by the residence of Landor 
in it and the fact that his Pericles and Aspasia and other works were 
written there, as by its connection with Boccaccio. In a letter to 
Mrs. Hare, quoted in Sidney Colvin’s life of him, Landor says : 

Do, then, conduct your slave, of whom I dare say you are prouder than ever 
Zenobia would have been, if she had taken Aurelian back again, to Florence. No! 
not to Florence, but to Fiesole. Be it known I am master of the very place to 
which the greatest genius of Italy or the Continent conducted those ladies who 
told such pleasant tales in the warm weather, and the very scene of his Ninfale. 
Poor Affrico, for some misconduct, has been confined within stone walls. There 
is no longer lake or river, but alittle canal. The place, however, is very delightful, 
and I have grapes, figs, and a nightingale, all at your service, but you cannot be 
treated with all on the same day. 


Emerson visited him here, and says : 


I found him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his Villa 
Gherardesca, a fine house coramanding a beautiful landscape. 


The ‘ fine house,’ now the residence and property of the American, 
Professor Willard Fiske, was little better than a ruin when it passed 
into the hands of its present possessor; the old walls, which were 
those of the ancient tower, which was the original twelfth-century 
structure, were kept by iron ties from falling outwards, and even the 
added chambers of the Gherardescas hardly justified Emerson’s 
epithet of ‘fine’—it was barely habitable when Professor Fiske 
purchased it. He stopped the leaks in the roof, strengthened the 
foundations, renewed the ceilings gone to decay, and raised the roof 
four feet, but without changing perceptibly the character of the 
house, and has made it, not a ‘ fine house,’ but an extremely comfortable 
one, according to American standards, but with the least alteration 
possible consistent with complete comfort. Certain members of the 
English colony at Florence raised the outcry of desecration, and in 
and out of print abused the sacrilegious American who had dared to 
alter the house of Landor. But Landor’s descendant was in want, 
and the house was her only possession, so that the sacrilegious 
dollars saved her from suffering and the house from the demolition 
which could not long have been delayed. Ouida, writing for an 
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English magazine and attacking Fiske, said that he had cut down 
Landor’s trees and driven the nightingales out of the valley. The 
fact is that he did not cut down a tree, and that in the season you 
may hear half a dozen nightingales singing at once in the grounds 
of the villa. No murderous gun disturbs the peace of the Vale of the 
Ladies, nor is any prowling biped permitted to disturb the nesting 
place of Philomela; the turtle-doves in their passage rest here 
unmolested and fill the olive orchard with their cooing, while under 
the shelter of the Fiesolan hills the roses bloom the whole year 
through. The lawn, to make which Landor cut down the olive- 
trees and uprooted the vines before his house, is still there to recall 
the exclamation of the Tuscan peasant at the madness of such 
destruction of utilities: ‘Gli Inglesi sono tutti matti, ma questo, 
poi!——’’ as if language failed to describe the degree of insanity of 
a man who would root up olive-trees and vines to make a lawn. 

If Landor could come back and pass a winter’s day in his old 
villa, he certainly would desire a metempsychosis in which he might 
return as the heir to Fiske in his beloved estate. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 


The English are all mad, but this one—oh dear !’ 
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MADAME NECKER 


THouGH scarcely belonging to the domain of history, and somewhat 
overlooked among the many clever and intellectual women in France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, Madame Necker is 
yet one of the most interesting and charming characters of that 
unique period. The Vicomte d’Haussonville, in his book entitled 
Le Salon de Madame Necker,’ has printed a most interesting record 
of facts and letters never before made public, and found in the 
archives of the Chateau de Coppet, untouched since the hand of 
Madame de Staél had carefully sorted and arranged them. 

Suzanne Curchod was born in 1737. She was the daughter of Louis 
Antoine Curchod, Calvinist pastor of Crassier, a little village in the 
Pays de Vaud, not far from the French frontier. Her mother was a 
Frenchwoman, Mademoiselle Albert de Nassé, whose family had 
been compelled to take refuge in Switzerland when the laws were 
enacted against the Protestants in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 
From her Swiss home Suzanne brought the sterling qualities of mind 
and heart with which she passed unscathed through the corruptions 
of Parisian society during the eventful time which preceded the 
Revolution. 

Universally recognised among her contemporaries as beautiful, 
clever, and good, she formed the happiness of her husband and the 
delight of her friends. M. Curchod himself superintended the 
education of his daughter. At the age of sixteen she wrote a letter 
in Latin toa friend of her father’s, and had apparently begun to learn 
Greek, a letter in French addressed to her being written and signed 
in Greek characters. She studied geometry and physics, borrowing 
books from the libraries of the professors at Lausanne and Geneva. 
Numerous were her admirers, and at Lausanne, where Suzanne first 
appeared in‘society, it was said that ‘she was superior to all young 
girls by her face, and to all young men by her knowledge.’ 

Among Suzanne’s many suitors, Gibbon, who was sent by his 
father to Lausanne at the age of sixteen, and remained there four 
years, was the only one who really touched her heart, and to whom 


! Edited in 1882 by M. Calmann Lévy, 3 Rue Auber, Paris. Most of the letters and 
many interesting facts are taken from the Vicomte d’Haussonville’s works. 
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she gave all the faith and devotion of her early love. The following 
is an extract from a letter of Gibbon’s to Suzanne in the early days 
of his courtship : 


I do not know whether I owe you thanks for the permission you have given 
me to write to you. It makes me feel too bitterly what I have lost in leaving you. 
The comfort that writing to you gives me is infinitely superior to all that is falsely 
called pleasure. There is no society, however pleasant, that I do not quit with 
joy when it is a question of thinking of you, still more when I can hope that 
my thoughts will reach you. But I always feel how greai is the difference 
between writing in a matter-of-fact way in my study, and pouring out my whole 
soul at your feet ; between having you present to my sight, or to my imagination 
only. 


Gibbon returned to England in 1758, and even before he left 
Switzerland Suzanne had occasion to doubt the constancy of her 
lover ; but, in spite of silence and neglect, her strong heart remained 
firm till in 1762 Gibbon wrote to give up the engagement, excusing 
himself because of his father’s objections to his marriage, with many 
useless protestations of regret and despair. 

On Gibbon’s return to Lausanne a year later, Mademoiselle Curchod 
wrote the following letter to him a few days after his arrival : 


Monsieur,—I blush at the step I am taking; I should wish to hide it from you, 
as I should wish to hide it from myself. Is it possible, oh God! that an innocent 
heart should abase itself to this point? What a humiliation! ... I owe this 
effort to my peace of mind ; if I lose the occasion which presents itself there is no 
longer any tranquillity forme: could I have tasted of it, from the instant that my 
heart, ingenious in tormenting itself, thought to see in the marks of your coldness 
only the proof of the delicacy of your feelings. For five whole years have I 
sacrificed to this chimera by a strange and unique line of conduct; at last my 
mind, all romantic as it is, has become convinced of its error; on my knees I ask 
you to dissuade this foolish heart; set your hand to a complete avowal of your 
indifference, and my soul will accommodate itself to its position; certainty will 
produce the tranquillity for which I sigh. You would be the most despicable of 
men if you refused me this act of frankness, and the God who sees my heart, and 
who no doubt loves me, though He makes me suffer the most bitter trials, that 
God, I say, will punish you in spite of my prayers, if there is the least dissembling 
in your answer, or if by your silence you make a plaything of my peace of mind. 

If you ever unveil my unworthy step to whomsoever it might be on earth, were 
it even to the dearest of my friends, by the horror of my punishment will my 
fault be judged, I shall look upon it as a terrible crime of which I did not know 
the atrocity ; I already feel that it is an abasement that outrages my modesty, my 
past conduct, and my actual sentiments. 

Geneva, the 30th of May. 


The seal of this letter being broken, it was doubtless returned by 
Gibbon to the writer, and on the last page she has written in English : 
‘A thinking soul is punishment enough, and every thought draws 
blood.’ The anguish of that faithful heart must indeed have been 
great to have written thus. 

Still the feelings of Suzanne Curchod towards Gibbon were such 
that the pastor Moultou, the friend of her youth, and constant 


x2 
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correspondent till his death, sought to enlist Rousseau to speak well 
of her to Gibbon, and through his mediation endeavour to bring back 
the faithless lover. Rousseau answers : 


You give me a commission for Mademoiselle Curchod of which I shall acquit 
myself badly, precisely because of my esteem for her. The coldness of Mr. 
Gibbon makes me think ill of him; I have looked over his book again (Essay on 
the Study of Literature). He runs and strains after wit. Mr. Gibbon is not the 
man for me, and I cannot think he is the man for Mademoiselle Curchod. Any 
me who is not sensible of her value is not worthy of her; but anyone who has 
been sensible of it and has detached himself from her is a man to be despised. 


Long years afterwards Gibbon was a welcome guest at Paris, St. 
Ouen, and at Coppet. He died shortly before Madame Necker, 
having left Lausanne to return to England in the beginning of the 
year 1794, 

M. Curchod died suddenly in January 1760, leaving his wife and 
daughter in straitened circumstances. The small pension assigned 
to his widow hardly sufficed for their maintenance, and Suzanne set 
about giving lessons in houses where she had formerly been received as 
a friend. This humiliating and laborious life continued for three years, 
when Madame Curchod died, and Suzanne bitterly reproached herself 
in her self-tormenting way for the inequalities of temper and altered 
disposition which she conceived had greatly troubled the declining 
years of her mother’s life. In her need several devoted friends 
offered her a home. It was in the house of the father of her friend 
Moultou that Suzanne decided to take up her abode for a time, and 
in return for the hospitality she received she acted as governess to 
his son’s children, besides continuing to give lessons as before. But 
to the house of Moultou came Madame de Vermenoux, attracted to 
Geneva by the fame of the physician Tronchin. She offered to take 
Suzanne with her on her return to Paris, and after some hesitation 
the offer was accepted. Shortly after Suzanne’s arrival in Paris in 
1764 she met M. Necker, then an aspirant to the hand of Madame 
de Vermenoux herself. Attracted by the superior talents and beauty 
of Mademoiselle Curchod, he transferred his affections to her protégée, 
but yet left Paris for Geneva without declaring his love. A short time 
after M. Necker’s return to Paris he wrote to Mademoiselle Curchod 
to ask foran interview. She answers: ‘I must, then, write to you what 
I should not have dared to say to you. If your happiness depends 
on my sentiments, I am afraid that you were happy before you 
desired it. I will remain at home all the evening, and will see no 
one else.’ The marriage was arranged, and the numerous and heart- 
felt congratulations of Suzanne’s friends testify to the great affec- 
tion with which she inspired all with whom she came in contact. 

The following letter was written by Suzanne to M. Necker a few 
days before their marriage; the expression of devoted love and the 
charm of sentiment could hardly be surpassed; it was found after 
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M. Necker’s death enclosed with others in an envelope with the single 
word Wéfe written on the outside. 


Oh! Jacques, my dear Jacques, do not ask of me the expression of my senti- 
ments ; let me enjoy my happiness without reflecting upon it. In contemplating 
it I fear it may escape, and I cannot think of the sweetness of my life without 
foreseeing the moment which must end it. The trouble of my heart and the dark 
fancies which agitate it might prevent me from satisfying you. Think at least o! 
the engagement you are about to contract. I fear making you the most ungrate- 
ful of men. Ah! if you are not the most tender—stop; turn away your eyes and 
tear up this letter ; it would make you too guilty. Yes, my beloved, you are th« 
chain that unites me to the universe. The instant that you ceased to love m+ 
would make me a stranger to all nature. . . . Consider, indeed, in what my joy 
consists. Is it not the charm of your love that beautifies everything in my eyes * 
I find in the sweetness of friendship a faint image of our union, in the splendour 
of fortune the care that you took to acquire it, in the allurements of self-love th¢ 
confidence of pleasing you more, in intellectual work the hope of captivating your 
mind and of employing my time so as to repair the losses it will occasion. When 
I retire to rest, I say to myself, ‘He loves me!’ and it is in that sweet security 
that sleep overtakes me. If I awake, my first thought is of heaven; but my sou! 
mingles itself with yours and draws from that union a fresh fervour. My dear 
friend, do not be satiated with a sentiment that my heart renders inexhaustible. 
May the moment of my death be the highest point of your love, and it will be 
the happiest day of my life. 


Jacques Necker was born at Genevain 1732; he was son of Louis 
Frederick Necker, Professor of Law, who, a native of Custrin, was 
made a burgess of Geneva ‘ in consideration of his personal merit and 
the manner in which he exercised his profession.’ At the age of 
sixteen Jacques was sent by his father to become a clerk in the bank 
of M. Vernet jin Paris, also a Genevese. Later he succeeded in 
establishing the famous bank of Thelusson and Necker, rapidly 
amassing a large fortune. M. and Madame Necker established 
themselves at the office of the bank in the Rue Michel-le-Comte. 

Shortly after her marriage Suzanne wrote to a companion of her 


childhood : 


I have married a man who is in my eyes the most perfect of mortals, and | 
assure you that I am not the only one who considers him so. I liked him as soon 
as I begun to know him, and I should have told you of it if I had been near you, 
but did not dare to write it. At present I see nothing but my husband in all 
nature ; all my tastes, all my sentiments refer to him; I make no account of other 
men but according as they approach more or less near to him, and I only compare 
them in order to have the pleasure of perceiving the difference... . . The atten- 
tions of my husband surpass belief; but I am sensible of nothing but his attach- 
ment, and mine for him has so much strength that I see nothing but him in the 
most agreeable company, and that a man for whom I had some liking was only 
tiresome to me away from my dear husband. Such is my state, my dear; my life 
is in the hands of God; I no longer pray to Him to take it away; 1 do not ask 
Him to preserve it ; I place myself with confidence in the hands of Him who has 
guided me with so much care and goodness. 


It was not long before the talented young wife surrounded 
herself with a brilliant circle of men of.letters, and of women 
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celebrated for their wit and literary powers. Indeed, the passport to 
her society was that of genius alone ; Abbé Morellet, Abbé Galiani, 
Marmontel, Suard, Thomas, Grimm, Diderot, and Buffon, with many 
others of the so-called philosophers and encyclopedists, were habitual 
guests in her salon. 

The apartments in the Rue Michel-le-Comte rapidly became too 
small for the numerous friends of M. and Madame Necker, and they 
installed themselves in the Rue de Cléry, in a house known as the 
Hotel Leblanc, where they remained until M. Necker became Con- 
troller-General of the Finances. The Chateau de Madrid, situated 
at the further end of the Bois de Boulogne, was hired for a time as a 
country house, and later on M. Necker bought the Chateau de 
St. Ouen, a beautiful domain on the banks of the Seine between 
Paris and St. Denis. The accustomed guests met there as in Paris, 
sometimes remaining the night at St. Ouen, sometimes returning 
home. It is interesting to note the homage paid to the high 
principles and unblemished character of Madame Necker, and the 
compliments and praises that were unstintingly lavished upon her, 
especially by those whose whole lives were in direct contradistinction 
to hers. Diderot speaks of her as ‘a woman who possesses all that 
the purity of an angelic soul adds to the refinement of taste.’ 

Grimm was another of the welcome guests at the Hétel Leblanc. 
He mourns his hostess living in the Rue de Cléry while he must be 
near the Place Vendome, attending to his duties when he might be 
with her talking quietly by her fireside. The intimacy of Madame 
Necker with the irreligious beaux esprits of the day alarmed her 
strict Calvinistic friends at Geneva, and Moultou wrote to express 
his fears that the society in which she lived might have shaken her 
Christian faith. She answered thus : 

My dear Friend,—How can you suspect me for an instant? I received my 
sentiments with my existence, and you would think that I should abandon them 
at the time that my happiness is the fruit of them? You may tax me with en- 
thusiasm, but is it you who ought to complain that I adore all that is good? 1 
see some men of letters, but, as I hastened to show them my principles, they never 
touch on that topic at my house. At my age, with a pleasant house, nothing is 
easier than to give the tone to it. . . . It is true that I live in the midst of a great 
number of atheists, but their arguments have never even slightly touched my 


mind, and, even if they went as far as my heart, it has only been to make it 
shudder with horror. 


Another time, being reproached on the same subject, Madame 
Necker answered: ‘I have atheist friends; why not? They are 
unfortunate friends.’ 

It was in April 1766 that the only child of M. and Madame 
Necker was born. M. Louis Necker, eldest brother of M. Jacques 
Necker, and Madame de Vermenoux stood godfather and godmother 
at the baptismal font, and the infant received the name of Germaine, 
which was that of Madame de Vermenoux. Madame Necker devoted 
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herself to the education of her daughter, who at an early age gave 
promise of the brilliant talents of later years. 

Madame Necker suffered much from nervous maladies; the first 
bias being not improbably owing to grief at the inconstancy of 
Gibbon in her early youth, which she herself said had brought her 
to the verge of the tomb. The fact that her husband was a director 
of the French East India Company caused her naturally anxious 
mind much trouble, her loving heart grudging the time and attention 


he necessarily had to give to its affairs. The following letter, 


written a few years after their marriage, shows how sharply she 
felt the shadow of disunion in mind and heart. M. Necker had 
apparently complained that she was too fond of writing ; the pathos 
of her answer and entire unselfishness speak for themselves, though 
the tenderness and delicacy of sentiment loses something of its 
charm in translation : 


It seems to me, my dear husband, that I have never loved you so much as I do 
at present. The sentiment which attaches me to you penetrates my whole soul; I 
feel sensible of my existence but through you; I never think of myself but as 
second, and it is always through you that I must pass to arrive at myself. If] 
did not rather fear the variableness of your character, if I imagined that an 
agitated life were necessary to you, and that sentiment without anxiety could not 
subsist in your heart, believe me I would’ make every imaginable sacrifice for you 
with pleasure. I say this to you from the depths of my heart ; if an angel assured 
me that in a desert you would have for me the same attachment that you show 
me at Paris, I would follow you there to-morrow without the slightest reluctance, 
and perhaps even with pleasure. I should wish neither to enjoy nor to breathe 
but through you, and, by a feeling very different to yours, I can only taste with 
painful regret the pleasures that do not come to me from you. This is my inmost 
soul, and I know myself well. This state of mine never varies; it will not leave 
me till I die. My device on this earth is Or thou, or nothing! After that, can 
you blame me for liking writing? It is no longer, my dear husband, more than 
the remains of a habit that I think it well to keep because of the activity of my 
mind and the void left by your absence. But the reproach is becoming too 
frequent, and, although that uneasiness may make you perhaps more tender, I 
prefer—and I hardly dare to say it—I prefer being less loved, and that you should be 
more happy. Therefore, I make a compact with you; from the moment you 
abandon for good the East India Company, I promise you, if you require it, to 
renounce Fénelon, and even promise not to take up my pen on any other subject ; 
and I hope with all my heart that the sacrifice I ask of you may not cost you 
more than the one which I shall make for you; for, my dear husband, the happi- 
ness I enjoy with you is sometimes slightly obscured by my fears, Your character 
is not so unvarying asmine, Often even you forget yourself. The world and its 
affairs are necessary to you. You find with me all your pleasures, but not all 
your wants. Perhaps one day . . . my pen refuses to trace the words. Ah! if I 
were ever less dear to you, I should not survive the loss of your affection for a 
moment. As for me, I feel that I have only one mind, and that is yours. I must 
love you or die. 

M. Necker was made representative of the Republic of Geneva at 
Paris in 1768, and it was this which brought him into direct relations 
with the Duc de Choiseul till the disgrace of the latter in 1770, the 
same year that the French East India Company was dissolved. In 
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1772 M. Necker retired from the bank, leaving the management 
of it to his brother Louis. He employed this greater leisure in 
writing his Hloge de Colbert, and his Essai sur le Commerce des 
Graims. The Essai gave conclusive proof of his great financial 
abilities, and this fact, as well as the large sums he had lent to the 
impoverished Treasury, led the Minister, M. de Maurepas, in 1776 
to recommend M. Necker to Louis the Sixteenth as successor to 
M. de Clugny in the Controle Général. The nomination ofa Protestant 
was contrary to all precedent. The Controller-General had a place 
in the Council of State, and the law at that time forbade any other 
than Catholics from filling the public offices. Therefore the Sieur 
Taboureau des Réaux was made Controller-General of the Finances, 
while his Majesty named M. Necker Councillor of the Finances and 
Director-General of his Royal Treasury. This double arrangement 
soon showed itself to be impracticable. In nine months Taboureau 
resigned, and M. Necker was made Director-General of the Finances, 
but without a seat in the King’s Council. 

The Neckers then left the Hotel Leblanc and took up their 
residence in that of the Contréle Général. These years were the 
most brilliant of Madame Necker’s life, and yet, according to her 
private journals, they were fraught with mental trouble and unsatis- 
fied longing. Her daughter Germaine at about the age of thirteen 
fell into a weak state of health, and the physician Tronchin 
recommended absolute rest from study, quiet, complete liberty, and a 
country life. Hitherto Madame Necker had been her daughter's 
sole companion and instructress, and had endeavoured to transmit to 
her the solid education she had herself received from her father, and 
to inspire her with the same moral and intellectual restraint she 
imposed upon herself. But the growing intellect and vigorous 
personality of Germaine began to assert itself; her independence of 
thought, vivacity of wit, and sallies of temper disconcerted her 
mother, while the indulgence of her father somewhat encouraged 
her. Besides this, the preoccupation which public affairs caused in 
M. Necker, his long silences, the changes in his manner owing to 
the harsh experiences of public life, all seemed to point in the eyes 
of the loving wife to a beginning of coolness in her husband’s 
affection. Very pathetic is a prayer found among Madame Necker’s 
private papers revealing the deep anguish of her heart; strange, too, 
that she should so have mistaken her husband’s true and constant 
love for her. 


Oh! my God! vouchsafe to calm a soul that adores you! If my heart, filled 
with a thought of your perfections, has never for an instant wavered between th« 
universe and you; if, in those moments when deluded man thinks he enjoys. 
I was always ready to leave this life without regret, grant that the incon- 
stancy or the contempt of men may be for me but a source of comparisons to 
raise myself to Heaven. Do not tear from my heart a sentiment which is only 
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too dear, but diminish, if you think proper, the distress it causes there. Permit 
me to pour out my whole soul, and, if I am mistaken in my suspicions, either 
reassure my stricken heart or take me away from a life where all is illusion. 
Precious chimera, perfect and unalterable tenderness, what has become of you > 
Long I bore your image in my heart ; long I thought you realised, like those sick 
persons who give to objects the colour that is fixed in their eyes; it is long, too, 
since the veil has been torn, and every day makes me perceive more clearly the 
sad truth. I have lost all, and I thought I had found all... . 


At the conclusion of other sad outpourings of her soul, Madame 
Necker afterwards wrote these words: ‘Oh! my husband, pardon 
me; I thought that you no longer loved me; I outraged you, no 
doubt ; receive my last sigh.’ 

Meantime Germaine was growing up, and her parents were 
anxious to find a suitable match for their daughter, a matter of some 
difficulty for a Protestant at the Court of France. On a visit to 
Fontainebleau, whither they had followed the Court, they met Lord 
Chatham’s second son, William Pitt. His birth and religion 
combined with his genius and great talents, rendered him in the 
eyes of Madame Necker a most eligible and desirable son-in-law. 
But Germaine, who was thoroughly French in all her tastes and 
feelings, absolutely refused to entertain the idea of marrying an 
Englishman. In her journal she says : 

Why should this miserable England have caused the stiffness and coldness of 
Mama towards me? Accursed island, present source of my fears, source of my 
remorse to come, why should all these brilliant offers come to take from me the 
right to complain of my destiny and yet to render it more unhappy?.. . . I have 
not varied outwardly, because my impulses carry me away, but alone, agitated, 
frightened 


The determination of her daughter was a great blow to Madame 
Necker; the continual trouble and agitation of her mind were 
gradually undermining her health; she was advised to go to 
Montpelier and consult the celebrated Dr. Lamurre. Her friends 
were full of anxiety, and she herself thought her end was approaching. 
Under that impression she wrote a touching letter of farewell 
addressed to her husband, and left to her daughter tender and 
solemn counsels which showed how entirely her mind was engrossed 
with the thought of those she would leave behind. But probably 
Germaine never saw the touching words, for Madame Necker 
recovered from this crisis and returned to Paris. 

Necker, on entering office, found everything in the utmost dis- 
order. His administration was an unceasing effort to repair the 
incompetence and dishonesty of his predecessors in office, to check 
the rapacity of the nobility and courtiers, and to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. He became the most popular minister in 
France, his great talents and unswerving rectitude being recognised 
by all, both friends and enemies. 

In January 1781 Necker published his famous Compte Rendu 
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au Roi, a complete account of the disorders of the country, showing 
that 25,000,000 francs were annually thrown away, the collectors 
themselves receiving more than one-fifth of the revenue ; that prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums were all mismanaged. 

This new departure was received with acclamation not only in 
France but in all Europe. M. Necker became the man of the hour. 
Though his enemies denounced him, the letters and congratulations 
from persons of both sexes and of every shade of opinion and rank 
testify to the extraordinary popularity of the Compte Rendu. As may 
be supposed, the more intimate friends of the Neckers were foremost in 
expressing their admiration. Buffon tells Madame Necker that hitherto 
he had only seen her illustrious husband as people paint geniuses, 
with an aureole round the head and the rest in a cloud : ‘ now by this 
work written in letters of gold, by the Compte Rendu to the King, 
I see M. Necker, not only asa genius, but as a tutelary deity, lover of 
humanity, who is adored according as he discovers himself . . .’ 

No sooner had M. Necker arrived at the height of his popularity 
than he was constantly vilified in pamphlets which attacked the truth 
of the Compte Rendu and the statements as to the King’s finances. 
He therefore tendered his resignation to the King in May 1781. 
The financial condition of France returned into hopeless confusion, 
and Malouet in his memoirs writes: ‘Whatever one may say, it is 
from the retreat of M. Necker in 1781, and from the inexperience ot 
his successors, that the disorders date which brought us to the States- 
General.’ 

The consternation was great throughout France at the news of 
M. Necker’s retirement, unanimous the testimony of respect and 
sympathy received from high and low. On this occasion Gibbon 
wrote to Madame Necker: ‘The fate of your husband is still worthy 
of envy: he knows himself, his enemies esteem him, Europe admires 
him, and you love him !’ 

The Neckers on leaving the Contréle Général established them- 
selves in the Rue Bergére, and remained there till M. Necker was 
recalled to the Ministry in 1788. 

The salon of the Rue Bergére was a brilliant reunion of the men 
of letters of former days and the political friends of the fallen 
minister. In the introduction to his work De Administration des 
Finances de la France M. Necker relates under what miserable 
circumstances he held his office, shut up in his cabinet from early 
rising till the end of the day, without personal interest, without the 
comfort of gratitude, without looking for any external fame: ‘If I 
loved the place I occupied it was from motives for which I have not 
to blush, and it is sentiments of the same nature that move me 
to-day when I look backward.’ 

In 1784 M. Necker bought Coppet, a charming chateau built in 
1257 by the Comte Pierre de Savoie. . It was situated near Geneva, 
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with an extensive view of the lake towards Lausanne, with fine trees 
and shady walks. Here it was that Madame Necker and her husband 
found a haven of rest during the latter years of their lives, and that 
Madame de Staél fretted away the time of her enforced absence 
from Paris, her vigorous mind and active sympathies longing for the 
stir and tumult of passing events. 

Germaine Necker being now in her twentieth year, it was time 
to decide on a matrimonial alliance for her. The Baron de Staél- 
Holstein was fixed upon as the most eligible of her suitors. He was 
secretary to the Count de Creutz, then Ambassador in Paris from the 
King of Sweden, Gustavus the Third ; but before M. Necker allowed 
his suit, he obtained the assurance that the baron would succeed the 
count as Ambassador to France. The marriage was solemnised in 
the chapel of the Swedish Embassy on the 14th of June 1786. It 
was the custom for the bride to remain under her parents’ roof for 
the first few days after the ceremony, and the following extract from 
the letter Germaine wrote before leaving her home will show that 
the misunderstandings and disagreements of latter years had in no 
wise diminished the real tenderness of feeling between mother and 
child : 

My dear Mama,—I shall not return this evening to you. This is the last day 
that I shall pass as I have passed all my life! How sad it is to me to underge 
such a change! I do not know if there is another way of existing; I have never 
experienced any other, and the unknown adds to my trouble. Ah! I know, 
perhaps I have been to blame with you, Mama. At this moment, as in that of 
death, all my actions present themselves before me, and I am afraid of not leaving 
in your soul the regret that I wish todo. I shall return to-morrow morning, but 
to-night I shall sleep under another roof. I shall not have in my house the angel 
who preserved it from the thunderbolt or fire. I shall not have her who would 


protect me at the point of death, and would cover me before God with the rays 
of her beautiful soul. 


Henceforth Madame de Staél became the ruling spirit in her 
mother’s salon, her brilliant intellect vibrating with that of the 
philosophers and politicians who frequented it. Nevertheless, at the 
Swedish Embassy a somewhat lavish hospitality was kept up, inso- 
much that the Queen thought it well through M. Necker to warn the 
young Ambassadress that she might find herself in difficulties. 
Therefore, shortly after, Madame de Staél writes to her husband from 
St. Ouen: ‘You will please order the dinner. Sixteen enirées 
appear to me sufficient ; the lessons of the Queen are beginning to 
work, as you see.’ Madame Necker, after her daughter’s marriage, 
devoted herself more than ever to works of charity, especially in 
founding hospitals in the environs of Paris. Her innate talent of 
drawing her friends closely around her was as strong as ever; the 
respectful and yet almost passionate affection of Buffon shows what 
power was in her for attaching to herself the highest intellects and 
the hearts of men who passed as being heartless to all beside. It 
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was her influence, no doubt, that made Buffon on his deathbed 
return to Catholicity and profess his belief in religion: ‘I declare 
that I die in the religion in which I was born, and attest publicly 
that I believe in Jesus Christ, descended from heaven upon earth for 
the salvation of men; I ask Him to deign to watch over me and 
protect me.’ * 

As soon as Madame Necker became aware that Buffon was near 
his end, she came and installed herself at the Jardin du Roi, he 
being the surveyor of the Royal gardens. ‘What goodness!’ he 
exclaimed on seeing her enter, ‘ you come to see medie. What a 
spectacle for a feeling heart!’ She assisted him during the last five 
days of his life as a daughter lovingly tending her father. Buffon 
would take her hands and say: ‘I still find you charming at a time 
when one no longer finds anything charming.’ 

Not the least favoured of Madame Necker’s personal friends was 
Thomas, the author of an Essai sur les Femmes, whose sentiments 
were more elevated than those of his contemporaries among the 
philosophers, and whose uprightness and honesty were in better 
accordance with Madame Necker’s own character and high principles. 

At all times [she writes to him] I want your friendship, but it is especially 
delightful to my heart when it is overcome by the littlenesses of life; it is near 
you that it seeks a shelter, near you that it comes to revive sentiments and recall 
principles that the habit of accepted ideas would vainly aim at enfeebling. Your 
conversation is always for me as the awakening after a confused dream. 

On his side Thomas writes to Madame Necker: ‘ Your mind is 
necessary to mine: everywhere else it is wandering ; it can only be 
itself and at rest near you.’ But there was yet another friend of 
closer intimacy and dearer still; this was Moultou, the confidant of 
her girlhood and most trusted adviser through life. For eleven 
years after Madame Necker’s marriage they had never met, and at 
last Moultou accepted an invitation to stay with them in Paris. 
His visit, which lasted several months, was an unmixed pleasure, 
and M. Necker, fearing the effects of parting with him on his wife’s 
delicate health, arranged with Moultou to keep the day fixed for his 
departure a secret. When the truth became known to her, she 
wrote to Moultou expressing all the bitterness of her regret : 

I shall not try to describe to you the state I was in when, after having asked 
several times wliy you did not come, M. Necker at last declared that you had 
gone. I left the room immediately, and gave myself up to all the bitterness of 
my grief. The most gloomy ideas presented themselves to my desolate heart, and 
torrents of tears could not diminish the weight that seemed to suffocate me. It 


is really true, then, my friend, that I have seen you again after that long death 
which indifferent souls call absence ; 1 met you again to lose you again. . 


The bent of Madame Necker’s whole life may be summed up in 
two words, ‘love’ and ‘friendship’ ; certainly hers was not ‘ the envious 


® Recital of Madame Necker, published by M. Nadault de Buffon. 
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poverty of an exclusive love,’ her heart wore her life away, and yet, 
as has been seen, she was the centre of many other hearts, a queen 
among her friends, and the sole love of her husband through life, as 
she herself ‘ only felt her existence through him.’ 

In 1787, at the opening of the Assembly of the Notables, M. de 
Calonne impugned the accuracy of the Compte Rendu au Roi. 
M. Necker published a memoir to justify himself, and the King, who 
had sent to assure him that he himself held the Compte Rendw to be 
accurate, was irritated at the step M. Necker had taken, therefore sent 
him a lettre de cachet exiling him to a distance of forty leagues from 
Paris within twenty-four hours. This order excited universal indig- 
nation. ‘ All Paris,’ says Madame de Staél, ‘ came to visit M. Necker 
in the twenty-four hours before his departure.’ Her indignation at 
the treatment her father had received was unbounded, and the 
cancelling of the lettre de cachet two months later did not pacify her. 

The financial condition of France having gone from bad to 
worse, in August 1788, to the great joy of the entire nation, the 
King appointed M. Necker Director-General of the Finances, with a 
voice in the Royal Council. He was hailed as the only man who 
could save the country from bankruptcy. 

The stormy times of M. Necker’s second administration filled the 
heart of his loving wife with anxiety and trouble. Once more placed 
at the head of affairs, he had not the power to control the rising 
passions that in the following year culminated in the taking of the 
Bastille. At last, yielding to the violence of the enemies of the 
minister, Louis the Sixteenth, on the 12th of July 1789, sent 
M. Necker his dismissal and ordered him into’exile. The letter was 
received while he was at dinner with his guests. After it was over 
he took Madame Necker aside to inform her of the King’s order, and 
without even staying to change their costume, they started at once 
for the Belgian frontier. 

After three days the Neckers were joined by M. de Staél and his 
wife. At Basle an urgent summons was received from the King to 
return to Paris. An insurrection had broken out, the National 
Assembly had voted that the fallen minister bore with him its esteem 
and regret, the Bastille had been taken, and the population of Paris 
was in a frenzy. 

The return of M. Necker was hailed with the utmost popular 
enthusiasm. He was conducted in triumph to the Hotel de Ville, 
and after some congratulatory speeches the cortége continued the 
route to Versailles, where M. Necker was to resume the cares of 
office, and where little more than two months later he beheld the 
hordes from Paris enter the palace, massacre the King’s guards, and 

force the Royal family to return with them to Paris. 

The Assembly had made itself supreme; M. Necker vainly 
endeavoured to oppose the popular caprices ; therefore, yielding to the 
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urgent solicitations of his wife, impotent in the Assembly, and 
abandoned by the King he had served so well, he announced his 
intention of retiring from the Ministry. 

This announcement was received in silence, and on the 4th of 
September 1790 M. and Madame Necker left Paris. Coppet was 
reached in the first days of October, and to one, at least, of the 
fugitives the beautiful Swiss domain was a haven of rest, the tired 
heart and troubled mind found peace at last. 

Madame de Staél’s first child was born on the 31st of August 
1790, and as soon as she was able she hastened to her parents at 
Coppet. She, however, did not remain there long, as her energetic 
temperament and keen sympathies drew her to Paris, where she 
made use of her position as Ambassadress to help her friends and 
save many lives. She kept up a constant correspondence with her 
father : 

He often told me [she says] that my letters and conversation were all that now 
kept up his connection with the world. His active and penetrating mind excited 
me to think, for the sake of the pleasure of talking with him. If 1 observed, it 
was to communicate my impressions to him. If I listened, it was to repeat to 
him. 

In 1792 the Government of Sweden suspended its embassy. 
Madame de Staél had to leave Paris, and arrived at Coppet, where her 
parents were anxiously expecting her. 

In his retirement M. Necker occupied himself in writing, and 
Madame Necker endeavoured to revive the memories and friendships 
of her youth. Moultou had died two years before, and now her 
greatest pleasure was to invite his widow and daughters, and his 
sister-in-law, a loved friend of former years, to pay her long visits. 
Gibbon, too, was at Lausanne, and Madame Necker lost no time in 
sending him a pressing and friendly invitation. 

The advent of Madame de Staél brought a new spirit into the 
solitude of the Chateau de Coppet. Her exertions were ceaseless in 
aid of the proscribed French. She sent guides to bring her friends 
to Switzerland, while her husband gave them Swedish names to be 
inserted in their passports. 

But Madame Necker, worn out with her life of anxiety, was 
nearing the end of her chequered life. A few years before she had 
written the most minute directions about her burial and other 
arrangements, together with a touching letter to the husband she 
must leave behind. 

Before beginning this letter, my dear husband, I must reassure my own self 
against the horror and terror with which my thoughts inspire me. Let me then 
observe, in order to keep the liberty of reflection, that the slight difference in our 
respective ages cannot compensate for the weakness of my temperament and the 
diminution of vital force, caused by an extreme affliction and by all the interior 


torments of a sensitive soul. Besides, when I turn my eyes towards that benefi- 
cent Being who has given me for you so constant and so passionate a sentiment, it 
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seems to me that He will listen to the prayer that each morning I present to Him; 
it seems to me that He will have pity on my weakness, and that He will see that 
this heart over which you reign with such an empire could no longer endure its 
despair. Pardon me, oh my husband! it is perhaps the only occasion on earth in 
which I may have preferred myself to you; but, I own it, I beg of God, that God 
whom I adore and whom I have served without reserve from my earliest infancy, 
I beg and conjure Him to let me die before you andin your arms. God alone judges 
of the degree of unhappiness His creatures can support; you know the sentiment 
that accompanies this prayer, and I think that it will not be rejected. 


In her experience of hospitals, Madame Necker had been struck 
by the danger of hurried burials. She had great fears of being 
buried alive, and she multiplied her injunctions that the funeral 
ceremony should be postponed till the fact of her death was beyond 
doubt. Moreover, she wished her body to be embalmed and placed 
in a special monument with the face uncovered, and that her 
husband’s body should repose by her side. A letter, on the outside 
of which was written, ‘To be opened during my agony, or 
immediately after my death,’ gives minute details for the interior 
arrangements of the sepulchre; her husband alone was to have the 
key, the opening to be made so that after his death his body should 
be placed by hers, and his ashes and hers be mingled together : ‘ This 
heart, which was yours, and which still beats for you, deserves that 
you should respect its two weaknesses: the fear of being buried 
without being dead, and that of being separated from you.’ 

The restlessness attendant on her weak state caused Madame 
Necker to wish for a change from the somewhat melancholy sojourn 
at Coppet, and she was taken to Rolle, where she wrote a letter to be 
read by her husband after her death : 


Rolle, the 12th of November 1792. 


You weep, my beloved one. You think that she who on all points united her 
existence to yours lives no more for you. You are mistaken; that God who 
joined our two hearts, that God, benefactor of all His creatures, who loaded me 
with His favours, has not annihilated my being. As I write this letter a senti- 
ment that has never deceived me diffuses an unlooked-for calm in my soul; I seem 
to see that this spirit will still watch over your fate, and that, in the bosom of God 
—of that God whom I shall never cease to adore, and whom I prefer to all 
things, even to you—lI shall still enjoy your tenderness for me... . 


Madame Necker’s will was made at Lausanne, and dated the 6th 
of January 1794. It is written in a trembling and almost illegible 
hand, and was the last thing she ever wrote. The last months of 
her life were passed in cruel sufferings and sleepless nights. In the 
middle of the day she would sometimes suddenly fall asleep resting 
on her husband’s arm. Madame de Staél records that she has seen 
her father remain immovable for hours in the same position, for fear 
of awakening her by the slightest movement. 

The end slowly came in the early morning of the 6th of May 
1794. ‘She looked heavenward,’ says M. Necker, ‘in a most affect- 
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ing manner, listening while I prayed; then, in dying, raised the 
finger of her left hand, which wore the ring I had given her, to 
remind me of the pledge engraved upon it, to love her for ever.’ 

The body of Madame Necker was deposited in the tomb prepared 
by her orders ; ten years afterwards it was opened again to receive 
that of her husband, and once more for the coffin of their daughter. 
It is now closed and surmounted by a bas-relief, the work of Canova, 
overshadowed by trees planted by M. Necker’s own hand, and within 
sight of his study in the Chateau de Coppet. 

M. Necker’s interest was now centred in his daughter and her 
children, but Madame de Staél’s brilliant powers needed a wider 
sphere than the retired domain in the Pays de Vaud. She returned 
to Paris and again opened her salon. 

The Baron de Staél’s extravagant habits led to the necessity for a 
separation between him and his wife; she placed the fortune of her 
children in the hands of her father. Her marriage, though not an 
unhappy one, was unsympathetic, and it was to her father that the 
whole love and admiration of her devoted heart were given. 

M. Necker’s work, Last Views of Politics and Finance, infuriated 
Napoleon ; he accused Madame de Staél of having a share in the work, 
and threatened her with exile. She remained quietly at Coppet 
till, in the autumn of 1803, she ventured to take a country house ten 
leagues from Paris. Here she was warned that she would probably 
be apprehended, and finally the order for exile to a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris reached Madame de Staél. At Vienna she received 
the very last letter her father ever wrote toher. The intimation of 
his serious illness shortly followed, and she instantly started 
homewards. On the way the news of his death was broken to her. 
Speaking of it, she says: 

A sentiment of inexpressible terror was joined to my despair. I saw myself 
without support on earth, forced to sustain my soul by my own feeble strength 
against the misfortunes of life. I felt that henceforward my heart could never 


more be happy as it had been; and no day has passed since April 1804 in which I 
have not referred all my sufferings to this event. 


M. Necker died after an illness of nine days, blessing his absent 
daughter, and repeating, ‘She has loved me dearly.’ His last words 
were, ‘Great God, my Judge and Saviour, receive Thy servant, 
hastening down to death.’ 

Daily had he paid a visit to his wife’s tomb. Extraordinary must 
have been the attraction inherent in M. Necker to call forth the 
adoring sentiment with which he was loved by his wife and daughter. 
Of Madame Necker it may be truly said that her life exemplified the 
words of Byron : 

Love is ot man’s life a thing apart, 
Tis woman’s whole existence. 


Marcia C. MAXWELL. 





THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH 


Every legislator, Peer and Commoner alike, must publicly take the 
following oath, or make an affirmation in equivalent terms, at the 
table of the House of which he isa member, before he can participate 
in the deliberations of Parliament : 


I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to law. So help me God, 


The history of the evolution of this concise and simple oath of 
fealty to the reigning Sovereign, from the long and complex oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy and Abjuration, and declarations against cer- 
tain doctrinal tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, which for centuries 
were administered at St. Stephen’s, forms one of the most curious 
and interesting chapters in the annals of Parliament. In it are 
reflected the storm and stress in religious and political thought which 
attended the Reformation in the sixteenth, and the Revolution 
in the seventeenth, centuries. With a view to safeguard the Throne 
against the machinations of its foes, the nature of the oath was, as 
we shall see, altered from time to time, according as the enemy, 
assuming different forms—it is the Pope at one period and the 
Pretender at another—appeared or vanished from the public stage. 
In it we can also trace the slow progress of freedom of thought in 
the nineteenth century, until the final triumph of toleration in 
questions of belief was attained but a few years ago. 

It was in 1563, the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth, that 
members of the House of Commons were first obliged to take an oath 
as a condition precedent to the discharge of their legislative functions. 
Four years earlier an Act was passed by the first Parliament of Eliza- 
beth, entitled ‘An Act restoring to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over the State, ecclesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same ’—popularly known as the Act of Supre- 
macy—which, with the Act of Uniformity, passed by the same 
Parliament, was designed to begin afresh the work of the Reformation, 
interrupted by the reign of Mary. The Act of Uniformity restored 
the use of the English Prayer Book in the churches ; and the Act of 
Supremacy required the taking of the following oath by ecclesiastics 
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of every degree, and by all persons in the pay and service of the 
Crown : 

I, A. B., do utterly testify and declare in my conscience, that the Queen’s 
Highness is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other Her High- 
ness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal ; and that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or Potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm, and therefore I do utterly 
renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities and authorities, 
and do promise that from henceforth I shall bear faith and true allegiance to the 
Queen’s Highness, her heirs and lawful successors, and to my power shall assist 
and defend all jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges and authorities, granted or 
belonging to the Queen’s Highness, her heirs and successors, or united or annexed 


to the imperial crown of this realm. So help me God, and by the contents of 
this Book. 


In 1563, during the second Parliament of Elizabeth, a statute 
entitled, ‘An Act for the Assurance of the Queen’s Majesty’s royal 
power over all estates and subjects within Her Highness’ dominions,’ 
extended the application of the test of taking this oath to all holders 
of office, lay and spiritual, with one exception. It was provided in 
the Act that every person elected a Member of Parliament ‘shall 
from henceforth before he shall enter into the Parliamentary House, 
or have any voice there, openly receive and pronounce the said oath 
before the Lord Steward, for the time being, or his deputy, for the 
time to be appointed.’ But the Peers were excluded from the 
operation of the Act. ‘Provided always,’ says the statute, ‘ that 
forasmuch as the Queen’s Majesty is otherwise sufficiently assured of 
the faith and loyalty of the temporal lords of Her Highness’ Court 
of Parliament, therefore this Act shall not extend to compel any 
temporal person, of or above the degree of a baron of this realm, to 
take the oath above-said.’ 

So matters remained until 1610. In 1604 the Catholic conspiracy 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament, or ‘the Gunpowder Plot,’ as it 
is popularly called, was discovered. When the Houses met in 1606 
they quickly passed an Act (3 & 4 James I. cap. iv.) ‘ for the better 
discovering and repressing of Popish Recusants,’ which provided that 
a new oath,.consisting of a lengthy and vigorously worded declara- 
tion of allegiance to the King, James I., and of abjuration of the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction of the Pope, might be tendered by 
a justice of the peace or a judge of assize to any person above the 
age of eighteen years, and by the Lords of the Privy Council to any 
nobleman or noblewoman, suspected of being a Papist. By an Act 
passed in 1610 (7 James I. Cap. vi.) Members of the House of 
Commons were required to take this new oath of Allegiance with the 


old oath of Supremacy, before the Lord Steward. The following is 
the oath : 


I, A, B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify and declare, in my 
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conscience before God and the world, that our Sovereign Lord, King James, is 
lawful and rightful King of this realm and of all other His Majesty’s dominions 
and countries ; and that the Pope, neither of himself, nor by any authority of the 
Church or See of Rome, or by any other means with any other, hath any power or 
authority to depose the King, or to dispose any of His Majesty’s kingdoms or 
dominions, or to authorise any foreign prince to invade or annoy him or his 
countries, or to discharge any of his subjects of their allegiance and obedience to 
Ilis Majesty, or to give licence or leave to any of them to bear arms, raise tumult, 
or to offer any violence or hurt to His Majesty’s royal person, State or Government, 
or to any of His Majesty's subjects within His Majesty’s dominions, Also I do 
swear from my heart that, notwithstanding any declaration or sentence of excom- 
munication or deprivation made or granted, or to be made or granted, by the Pope, 
or his successors, or by any authority derived or pretended to be derived from him, 
or his See, against the said King, his heirs or successors, or any absolution of the 
said subjects from their obedience, I will bear faith and true allegiance to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, and him or them will defend to the uttermost of 
my power, against all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, which shall be made 
against his or their persons, their crown and dignity, by reason or colour of any 
such sentence or declaration or otherwise, and I will do my best endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies, which I shall know or hear of to be against him or any of 
them. 


The oath did not end there. The clause which follows—‘ that 
sulphurous document,’ as Dean Stanley once aptly described it- 
survived through many years and through several changes in the 


Parliamentary oath : 


And I do further swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position, that princes which be 
excommunicated, or deprived by the Pope, may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects or any other whatsoever. 


It then goes on, in a concluding clause, to introduce the. words 
‘upon the true faith ofa Christian,’ which, though they were not then 
expressly intended to exclude Jews from office or Parliament—for 
persons of the Jewish religion were at that time prohibited altogether 
from entering the realm—did, as we shall see, prevent Jews from 
sitting and voting in Parliament in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when they were otherwise qualified for the position. The 
clause is as follows : 

And I do believe, and in my conscience am resolved, that neither Pope, nor 
any person whatsoever, hath power to absolve me of this oath, or any part 
thereof, which I acknowledge by good and full authority to be lawfully ministered 
unto me, and do renounce all pardons and dispensations to the contrary ; and all 
these things I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these 
express words by me spoken, and according to the plain and common sense and 
understanding of the same words, without any equivocation or mental evasion or 
secret reservation whatsoever; and I do make this recognition and acknowledg- 


ment heartily, willingly and truly upon the true faith of a Christian. So help me 
God. 


In 1678 an important change in the procedure of the administra- 
tion of the Parliamentary oaths took place. The oaths, as I have 
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said, were taken by members of the House of Commons alone, not 
in the Chamber itself, but before the Lord Steward. We learn what 
the exact procedure was from the following interesting entry in the 
‘ Journals’ of the House of Commons, dated the 4th of June, 1660— 
the third day after Charles the Second had met Parliament for the 
first time following the Restoration : 


The Commons were busy most of this day in taking the Oaths to the new 
Government, or rather to the old one re-established. The right hon. James, 
Marquis and Earl of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord Steward of 
His Majesty’s household, came into the lobby at the door of the House of Commons, 
where a table being set and a chair prepared, being attended by the Clerk of the 
Crown and the Clerk of the Commons House, with the Rolls of such members as 
were returned to serve in this Parliament, his lordship gave the oaths of Supremacy 
and Allegiance to several members, whom he had, by his Commission, deputed to 
administer the same to other members in his absence. 

In 1678 the country was driven into a panic by the story of Titus 
Oates—which was afterwards proved to be an invention—that a 
powerful and widespread conspiracy existed among the Catholics for 
the assassination of Charles the Second in order to clear the way to 
the throne for the Papist Duke of York. A ‘ Bill for the more effectual 
preserving the King’s person and Government by disabling Papists 
from sitting in either House 0 Parliament’ was rushed through the 
Legislature. Under this Act the Peers were tor the first time 
required to take the Parliamentary oaths. The Act provided that 
both Peers and Commoners should have administered to them publicly, 
at the table in their respective Houses, the old oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, and, as these oaths were evidently not thought 
sufficiently drastic and comprehensive in their terms to exclude 
Catholics from Parliament, it was futher enjoined that both Peers and 
Commoners should, at the same time, ‘ make, subscribe and audibly 
repeat ’ the following new and most stringent and searching declara- 
tion against transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass : 

I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, at or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatever; and without any dispensation already granted me for this purpose by 
the Pope, or any other authority or person whatsoever, or without any hope of any 
euch dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, or without thinking 
that I am or can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, 
or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or persons or power 
whatsoever should dispense with or annul the same or declare that it was null and 
void from the beginning. 
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So the oaths remained until after the Revolution. In the first Par- 
liament of William and Mary, in 1689, the very first year of their reign, 
‘An Act for the abrogating of the oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance 
and appointing other oaths’ was passed. The old oath of Supremacy 
passed in the fifth year of Elizabeth and the old oath of Allegiance 
passed in the third year of James the First were abolished, and the 
following shorter and simpler oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy 
were, with the declaration against transubstantiation, the invocation 
of saints and the sacrifice of the Mass, enjoined to be taken by Peers 
and Commoners :— 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to their Majesties, King William and Queen Mary. So help me 
God. 

I, A. B., do swear that Ido from my heart abhor, detest and abjure as impious 
and heretical that damnable doctrine and position that princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I do declare that 
no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or Potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God. 


Thirteen years after the adoption of these new oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy— in the closing months of the reign of William the 
Third—a fresh national danger arose against which it was thought 
needful to take full and stringent precautions in the Parliamentary 
oaths. In 1701 the deposed King, James the Second, died at St. 
Germains. His son James Frederick Edward, who was barred from 
the Crown by the Act of Settlement, was nevertheless proclaimed, by 
the adherents of the Stuart cause, King of England de jwre, and was 
ostentatiously recognised as such by the French King, Louis the 
Fourteenth. An Act of Parliament-—~entitled ‘An Act for the further 
security of his Majesty’s person and the succession of the Crown in 
the Protestant Line, and for extinguishing the hopes of the Pretended 
Prince of Wales and all other Pretenders, and their open and secret 
abettors ’—was quickly passed to meet the exigencies of the new sit- 
uation. It added to the Parliamentary oaths the following oath of 
special and particular abjuration of the Pretender’s title :— 

I, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify and declare in my 
conscience before God and the world that our Sovereign Lord, King William, is 
lawful and rightful King of this realm and of all other His Majesty’s dominions 
and countries thereunto belonging. And I do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
I do believe in my conscience that the person who pretended to be the Prince of 
Wales during the life of the late King James, and since his decease pretending to 
be and taking upon himself the style and title of King of England by the name of 
James the Third, hath no right or title whatsoever to the Crown of this Realm or 
any other the dominion thereto belonging. And I do renounce, refuse and abjure 
any allegiance or obedience to him, And Ido swear that I will bear faith and 
true allegiance to Ilis Majesty King William, and him will defend to the utmost 
of my power against all traitorous conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which 
shall be made against his person, Crown or dignity. And I will do my best 
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endeavour to disclose and make known to His Majesty and His Successors all 
treasons and traitorous conspiracies which I shall know to be against him or any 
of them. And I do faithfully promise to the utmost of my power to support, 
maintain and defend the limitation and succession of the Crown against him, the 
said James, and all other persons whatsoever, as the same is and stands limited 
(by an act intituled An Act declaring the rights and liberties of the Subject and 
settling the succession of the Crown) to His Majesty during His Majesty’s life, 
and after His Majesty’s decease to the Princess Ann of Denmark, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants, and for default of issue of the said Princess and of 
His Majesty respectively, to the Princess Sophia Electress and Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. And all these things I 
do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear according to these express words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain meaning and common sense and under- 
standing of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, or secret 
reservation whatsoever. And I do make this recognition, acknowledgment, 
abjuration, renunciation, and promise heartily, willingly and truly, upon the true 
faith of a Christian. So help me God. 


These oaths underwent two slight verbal alterations during the 
eighteenth century, in addition, of course, to the insertion of the 
title of the reigning Sovereign. On the death of the Chevalier de St. 
George in 1766, when his son Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
succeeded to the hapless heritage of the Stuarts, the abjuration was 
directed against ‘the person who pretended to be Prince of Wales’ 
—a phrase which was transformed into ‘any of the descendants of 
the person who pretended to be Prince of Wales,’ by an Act passed 
on the death of Charles Edward in 1788, during the reign of George 
the Third. 

The amount of swearing which a representative returned to the 
House of Commons had to do before he could take his seat within 
the Chamber was now certainly prodigious. He was first obliged to 
swear to the oath of Allegiance and the oath of Supremacy before 
the Lord Steward, even before he was allowed to cross the Bar of 
the Legislative Chamber; and, next, to take at the table of the 
House the oath of Allegiance, the oath of Supremacy, the oath of 
Abjuration, and, in addition, to make the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, the invocation of the saints, and the sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Lord Steward, before whom the ‘out-of-door’ oaths, as they 
were called, were taken since the first imposition of an oath on 
members of Parliament in 1563, is an official of the Court. It has 
been a political appointment for many years, the holder of the office 
being a member of the existing Administration ; but in former times 
he was supposed to represent the Crown; and the Crown, not content 
with the imposition of the oaths at the table of the House of Com- 
mons, required of every representative of the people the security of a 
special sworn declaration of his allegiance before its Lord Steward. 

So matters remained until 1829, the year of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. For twenty years previously Ireland was the scene of a mighty 
popular agitation, led by Daniel O’Connell, for the removal of the 
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civil disabilities of Roman Catholics. The Penal Laws which were 
passed after the Revolution had been gradually repealed. Catholics 
had long enjoyed full freedom of worship. Only one civil disability 
existed, but it was a disability of great magnitude. No Catholic 
could become a member of either House of Parliament. Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholders had the franchise in Irish counties (though 
not in English counties), but they could not exercise it on behalf of a 
member of their own faith. Several Bills for the relief of the 
Catholics had since the .Union of 1800 passed through the House of 
Commons, only to be rejected by the Lords. The King, George the 
Fourth, like his father George the Third, seemed invincibly deter- 
mined to withhold his assent to any measure which would impair the 
Protestant character of Parliament. If he could possibly help it no 
Catholic should cross the threshold of either the House of Lords or 
the House of Commons. In that resolve the King was supported by 
a large and powerful section of the Commons, by an overwhelming 
majority of the Lords, and, it would seem, by popular opinion in Great 
Britain, although no appeal to the constituencies on the question had 
ever been directly made. 

But in 1828 an event occurred in Ireland which brought matters 
to a crisis. O’Connell, the leader of the movement for Catholic 
emancipation, was triumphantly returned for county Clare, and the 
leading members of the Administration, Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, who had hitherto been opposed to emancipation, 
were now convinced that the Catholics could no longer be safely 
denied admittance to Parliament. Accordingly the Catholic Relief 
Bill was introduced by Peel in the House of Commons on the 5th of 
March, 1829. It passed rapidly through both Houses, and a threat 
of resignation on the part of the Ministers induced the King, much 
against his will (Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst argued with him for 
five hours at Windsor Palace before he yielded), to give it the Royal 
Assent on the 13th of April, 1829. 

The Act provided a special oath for Roman Catholic members. 
it was as follows : 


I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty, King George the Fourth, and will defend him to the 
utmost of my power against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which shall 
be made against his person, Crown or dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour 
to disclose and make known to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may be formed against him or them. And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the Crown, which succession, by an act entituled ‘ An Act for the 
Further Limitation of the Crown and Better Securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or obligation unto any other person claiming or pretending 
a right to the Crown of this Realm. And I do further declare that it is not an 
article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject and abjure the opinion that 
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Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other authority of the 
See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatever. And I do declare that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign Prince, Prelate, Person, State or Potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly or 
indirectly, within this Realm. I do swear that I will defend, to the utmost of my 
power, the settlement of property within this Realm, as established by the laws, 
and I do hereby disclaim, disavow and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present Church Establishment, as settled by law within this Realm. And TI 
do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privileges to which I am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant Government in the United 
Kingdom, and I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation or mental 
reservation whatsoever. So help me God. 

It was also decided under the Act to abolish altogether the 
declaration against transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, and 
the sacrifice of the Mass, 

I believe [said Sir Robert Peel, in the course of his speech introducing the 
Catholic Relief Bill] there are few Protestants who would not have rejoiced in 
being relieved from the necessity of making that declaration as qualification for 
the enjoyment of a merely civil privilege, even if it had been determined to con- 
tinue Roman Catholic exclusion, and if other means of effecting it could be devised. 
But when exclusion is to cease let us be spared the pain of pronouncing an opinion, 
for mere temporal purposes, in regard to the mysteries of religion, and branding as 
idolatrous the belief of others. 


O’Connell, as already stated, had been returned in July of the 
previous year for the county of Clare. He refrained from any 
attempt to take his seat until the promised Catholic Relief Bill was 
passed ; but that measure was, in mere petty spite—the work really 
of the King—expressly framed so as to exclude him from its benefits. 
The new oath was restricted to members elected after the passing of 
the Act. O’Connell, however, determined to present himself at the 
table and demand that the new oath be administered to him. 
Accordingly on the 15th of May, 1829, in the old House of 
Commons, which was on that occasion crowded to excess by 
Commons, Lords, and the general public, O’Connell appeared at the 
Bar and was conducted to the table by Lord Ebrington and Lord 
Duncannon, acting as his sponsors. All the spectators rose to their 
feet and craned their necks to catch a glimpse of the famous Irish 
agitator. O’Connell himself, Charles Greville tells us in his ‘ Diary,’ 
was in a great fright when he reached the table. 

The Clerk carefully examined O’Connell’s credentials. At that 
time these consisted of the return to the writ, proof of the possession 
of the necessary property qualification, and a certificate from the 
Lord Steward that the new member had taken the ‘ out-of-door ’ 
oaths. O’Connell had the required certificate from the Lord Steward 
along with the other credentials, but it transpired in the course of the 
subsequent debate that he had taken only the oath of Abjuration, 
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having refused to subscribe to the oath of Supremacy, which denied 
the right of the Pope to ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the kingdom. 
Satisfied of the genuineness of these documents, the Clerk produced 
from the despatch-box on the table a large card containing the 
words of the three old oaths, and handed them with the New 
Testament to O’Connell. Amid the breathless attention of the 
crowded House O’Connell scrutinised for a minute the contents of 
the cards. ‘I cannot take the oath of Supremacy,’ said he, in an 
undertone—so greatly agitated was he. ‘Part of it I know to be 
false, another part I believe to be untrue. I claim that the new 
oath under the Catholic Relief Act be administered to me.’ The 
words, however, were heard by the Clerk, who immediately proceeded 
to the Chair and reported them to the Speaker, Charles Manners 
Sutton. ‘If the hon. member will not take the old oaths he must 
withdraw,’ said the Speaker. O’Connell bowed to the Speaker, but 
remained at the table and looked around the House, as if he 
expected some one to come to his assistance. Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Brougham then rose. The Speaker, however, intercepted him with 
a cry of ‘ Order, order,’ and again insisted that O’Connell must with- 
draw. O’Connell bowed once more to the Chair, and without a word 
retired below the Bar. Brougham then moved that O’Connell be 
heard in support of his right of admission to his seat in the House, 
which was agreed to; and accordingly on May 18th, in another 
crowded House, O’Connell delivered at the Bar a very able speech on 
that question. But the terms of the Act were insuperable. The 
House decided that a new writ for Clare must be issued. O'Connell 
was, however, again returned, this time without opposition, and he 
took his seat as the first Catholic Member of Parliament since the 
Revolution. 

The old oaths continued to be taken by Protestant Members. 
In 1833 Mr. Joseph Pease, the first (.aker who had been elected for 
140 years, was permitted, under an Act passed that session to 
enable Quakers and Moravians to affirm where an oath was required, 
to take his seat for South Durham on making a solemn affirmation 
or declaration in the same terms as the old oaths, but omitting the 
words ‘So help me God.’ Earlier in the same reign—that of William 
the Fourth—the ‘ out-of-door ’ oaths, to which I have already referred, 
were abolished by statute. The Act was read the third time in the 
House of Commons on the 30th of July 1831. That the House of 
Commons should have patiently endured for a century and a half the 
absurdity of the administration of the same oaths outside and inside 
its doors is a curious illustration of the innate conservative tempera- 
ment of our Parliament. 

The Jews were now the only sectarian body against whom the 
doors of Parliament were closed. There was no positive enactment to 
prevent them entering Parliament. But the oath of Allegiance was 
required to be sworn upon the Evangelists, and the oath of Abjuration 
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contained the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian’; and these 
shut the doors of Parliament against the Jews as effectually as if they 
were expressly disqualified by statute. The words‘ upon the true faith 
of a Christian’ first appeared in the oath of Allegiance framed in the 
reign of James the First. They were revived in the oath of special 
Abjuration against the Pretender which was adopted in 1701. In 
both cases the words were introduced to further guard against the 
admission of a Roman Catholic to Parliament by strengthening the 
proviso against mental reservation or equivocation, and not in the 
slightest degree with a view to the exclusion of the Jews. In the 
seventeenth century the Jews formed an insigniiicant portion of the 
population ; they were regarded by all as outcasts, outrage and 
oppression was their common lot, and the idea that they would at 
any time seek to enter Parliament was too preposterous to have been 
then thought by anybody worthy of suggestion or consideration. 
The feeling against them was purely theological. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to conceive any political reasons—as in the case of the Roman 
Catholics—for denying to the Jews the full rights of citizenship. They 
were despised and oppressed for centuries simply on religious grounds, 
and it was for similar reasons that several Bills for the removal of their 
civil disabilities introduced between 1830 and 1858 were, after passing 
through the Commons, rejected by the House of Lords. 

In 1847 the Jews followed the example set by the Roman 
Catholics twenty years before in electing O’Connell for county Clare. 
They got a representative and influential member of their persuasion, 
Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, returned for the City of London. 
Lord John Russell, who was then Premier of a Whig Administration 
and leader of the House of Commons, brought in a Bill to remove 
the barrier which excluded his Jewish colleague in the representation 
of the City from the House of Commons. The Bill passed through the 
Commons, though strongly opposed by the Tories, but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords. Baron de Rothschild did not make any attempt 
for three years to take his seat in the House. As an object lesson for 
the House of Lords, he sat below the Bar in the House of Commons, 
a veritable stranger at the gates of the legislative chamber to which 
he had been legally elected by the wealthiest and perhaps the most 
important constituency in the kingdom. But the Peers did not 
take the object lesson to heart. If Baron de Rothschild would not 
swear ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’—which would, of course, 
be tantamount to a declaration that he was of the Christian faith— 
let him, their lordships said, be content with his seat below the Bar. 

However, after four sessions the member for the City of London 
got tired of acting the part of the Peri at the gate, and determined 
to make a bold effort to obtain his seat within the Chamber. Accord- 
’ ingly in 1850 he presented himself at the table for the purpose of 
taking the oaths. He asked permission to be sworn on the Old 
Testament and with his head covered, according to the Jewish rite, 
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This after some discussion was allowed. He first took the oath of 
Allegiance, then the oath of Supremacy, but from the end of the 
third oath, or oath of Abjuration, he omitted the words ‘upon the 
true faith of a Christian, declaring that they were not binding on 
his conscience. But it was all of no avail. The House declared by 
resolution that Baron de Rothschild could not sit or vote until he 
had taken the oath of Abjuration in the form prescribed by the 
statute of William the Third. He had, therefore, to content himself 
once more with a seat below the Bar. 

In the following year another Jew, Mr. Alderman Salomons, was 
returned for the borough of Greenwich. Like Baron de Rothschild, 
he presented himself at the table, and took the three oaths according 
to the Jewish rite, but omitted from the oath of Abjuration the words 
to which as a Jew he could not conscientiously subscribe. He con- 
sidered, however, that he had been legally sworn, and, unlike Baron 
de Rothschild, he sat within the House, he even spoke in the 
debate which arose on his case, and, what is more, voted in three 
divisions. These actions led to protracted legal proceedings 
against Mr. Salomons in the Court of Exchequer for the recovery 
of the penalties incurred for sitting and voting without having 
taken the oath. The judgment of the court was against Mr. 
Salomons. It was a foregone conclusion. The Jewish disability 
was created by a statute, and only a statute could removeit. Another 
ten years were to pass away before the melancholy controversy was 
brought to a close. 

Meantime Alderman Salomons had retired from the Parliamentary 
field, and was elected Lord Mayor of London in 1855 and 1856, but 
Baron de Rothschild continued to be returned again and again for the 
City of London, and to sit below the Bar, awaiting the Act which 
would enable him to exercise his duties as a Member of Parliament. 
It was a weary and disheartening waiting. Every year a Jewish 
Relief Bill passed through the Commons, only to be rejected by the 
Lords. It was not until 1858 that the Lords, at the persuasion of 
Lord Derby, who was then Premier, agreed to a compromise on the 
question in dispute between the two Houses. And an extraordinary 
compromise it was. Either House was empowered, by an Act intro- 
duced by the Earl of Lucan, and entitled, humorously enough, ‘ An 
Act to provide for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion,’ to permit by resolution a person of the Jewish 
persuasion, otherwise entitled to sit and vote in the House, to omit 
the words ‘upon the true faith of a Christian’ from the oath of 
Abjuration. The right of a Jew to a seat in either House was under 
this Act subject to the pleasure of that House. The Commons were 
at liberty to admit a Jewish member; the Lords were at liberty to 
exclude a Jewish Peer. ‘It was as much as to say to the Commons, 
said Lord Campbell, very truly, if somewhat luridly, in the House of 
Lords, ‘ we know that we should be damned if we agreed to admit a 
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Jew to sit among us, but we give you authority to allow Jews to sit 
among you, and if you please you may do so and be damned to you.’ 

The Commons immediately after the passing of the Act adopted 
a resolution admitting Jews to their House, and at last on July 28, 
1858, close on twelve years after his election to the House, Baron de 
Rothschild was allowed, on taking the oaths in the modified form, to 
sit and vote as a member of Parliament. In the following year 
Mr. Salomons (subsequently Sir David Salomons, Bart.) again 
entered the House, this time without let or hindrance, as member for 
Greenwich. The resolution under the Act was only sessional. It 
had to be renewed at the opening of every session. By an Act passed 
in 1860 a standing order—that is, an order of a permanent character— 
was substituted for the sessional resolution ; but not until six years 
later did the Jews hold their right of admission to Parliament under 
the ordinary law, like the members of all other religious persuasions. 

Meanwhile the year 1858 witnessed a further transformation in 
the Parliamentary oaths. An Act was passed in that year substitut- 
ing one oath to be taken by Protestants for the old oaths of Allegi- 
ance, Supremacy, and Abjuration. It was as follows :— 

I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend her to the utmost of my power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatever which shall be made against her person, 
Crown, or dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known 
to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies 
which may be formed against her or them, and I do faithfully promise to maintain, 
support and defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession of the Crown, which 
succession, by an Act intituled ‘An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegiance 
unto any other. Person claiming or pretending to a right to the Crown of this 
Realm, and Ido declare that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this Realm. And I make this declara- 
tion upon the true faith of a Christian. So help me God. 


It will be noticed that this oath also contains the words to which 
the Jews objected—‘ upon the true faith of a Christian ’—which, 
curiously enough, are not to be found in the special oath for Roman 
Catholics adopted by the Relief Act of 1829. In 1866 another Act 
dealing with the Parliamentary oath was passed. It repealed all 
former legislation on the subject, and by establishing a new form of 
oath, from which the words ‘ upon the true faith of a Christian’ and 
the abjuration of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Pope within the 
realm were omitted, Parliament had at last evolved a declaration of 
fealty which could be taken conscientiously by members of all religions. 
It was as follows :— 


J, A. B., do swear that T will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and I do faithfully promise to maintain and support the 
succession to the Crown, as the same stands limited and settled by virtue of the 
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Act passed in the reign of King William the Third, intituled ‘An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of 
the subject : and of the subsequent Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland.’ So 
help me God. 

The oath of Abjuration had, indeed, for years been superfluous, as 
the descendants of the Pretender had long been extinct; and to 
require Protestants to deny on oath the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Pope in this realm was surely an absurdity. But this new oath 
remained in force only for two years. By the Promissory Oaths Act 
of 1868—a statute which abolished about 600 oaths that had 
hitherto to be taken by various officials outside Parliament—the oath 
common to both Houses was compressed into the following brief 
declaration. 


I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to law. So help me God. 


Such was all that was left of the formidable and elaborate bulwark 
of oaths with which Parliaments of long ago girt themselves round for 
protection against the dreaded machinations of the followers of Pope 
and Pretender. No man was any longer excluded from citizenship 
and its full privileges because of his religious faith. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the Parliamentary oaths controversy, which had often 
during three-quarters of the century profoundly stirred the sec- 
tarian animosity of the kingdom, was, at last, happily laid to rest. A 
single oath oraffirmation acceptable to members of all religious denomi- 
nations was now in use. What more was needed? Nothing further 
was required for twelve years, from 1868 to 1880; but in 1880 the 
Parliamentary oaths question arose in a form more acute and 
embittered than probably it had ever assumed before. Provision had 
been made for persons of all religious beliefs, but persons of no 
religious beliefs had been overlooked. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was returned for Northampton at the 
General Election of 1880. He had been wooing the constituency for 
twelve years previously, and during that period had three times 
contested it before success at last crowned his ambition. But there 
yet remained a barrier to his taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. It was the Parliamentary oath. He was an avowed 
atheist—indeed, an apostle of unbelief—and he felt that it would be 
a mockery, a sham, and a scandal, if he were to conclude the declara- 
tion of his allegiance with the words ‘so help me God.’ Accordingly 
on presenting himself at the table on the 3rd of May, 1880, Mr. 
Bradlaugh claimed to be allowed to make the affirmation atheists 

were permitted to make in courts of law under the Evidence Amend- 
ments Act. The Speaker (Henry Bouverie Brand), being in doubt, 
asked Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw, and then referred the matter to 
the judgment of the House. A Committee was appointed to consider 
the question. On the 20th of May the Committee reported—which 
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report was carried only by the casting vote of the Chairman (Mr. 
Walpole)—that persons entitled to affirm in courts of law under the 
Evidence Amendments Act (persons of no religious belief) were not 
entitled to affirm in the House. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then publicly intimated that while the prescribed 
oath included words which to him were ‘idle and meaningless ’"— 
so that it would have been an act of hypocrisy on his part to take it 
voluntarily—as no other course was open to him he would subscribe 
to the oath, holding himself bound, not by the words of assertion, but 
by the explicit affirmation. On the 2lst of May, therefore, he went 
to the table, amid uproar, to be sworn. An objection having been 
raised to his action, Mr. Bradlaugh again withdrew below the Bar, at 
the request of the Speaker, who, however, admitted that he knew of 
no precedent for refusing the oath to a member offering to take it. 
The long and fierce debate which ensued ended after several ad- 
journments in the appointment of another Committee to report 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to take the oath. This ques- 
tion the Committee decided in the negative, recommending, however, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed to affirm at his own risk at law. But 
the House rejected a motion to that effect, and declared by resolution 
that the member for Northampton could neither take the oath nor 
make an affirmation. 

All the same, Mr. Bradlaugh again presented himself in the 
House, and was grudgingly allowed to plead his case at the Bar. It 
was an able speech—a speech the brilliancy of which the bitterest 
opponents of the outcast member admitted—but nevertheless a 
motion to rescind the resolution was defeated. He was requested to 
leave the House and refused, urging that the order was illegal, and on 
the motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, the leader of the Conservative 
Opposition (Mr. Gladstone, the Premier and leader of the House, 
having ‘washed his hands of the business’ at an early stage), the 
member for Northampton was ‘committed to the Clock Tower,’ from 
which, however, he was next day released unconditionally. Later on 
Mr. Gladstone moved as a Standing Order that members be allowed 
to take the oath or affirm, at their choice, which was carried on a 
division. Mr. Bradlaugh accordingly made affirmation of allegiance, 
took his seat in the House, and voted in various divisions. 

In the following year he was sued in the law courts for penalties, 
for having voted illegally, and, the action having been decided 
against him, a new writ wasissued for Northampton. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was again elected for the constituency after a desperate fight. Again 
he came to the table to take the oath, and again a motion to prevent 
him was carried. Removed by the Serjeant-at-Arms again and again 
to the Bar, he again and again returned to the table, demanding that 
the oath be administered to him, till the House put an end to a most 
embarrassing and painful situation by adjourning. Again next day he 
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presented himself in the House, but was induced to refrain from 
further action by a promise that the Government would introduce a 
Bill to settle the difficulty. However, the Ministerial Oaths Bill made 
no progress owing to the determined opposition offered it, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh again, on the 3rd of August 1881, went down to Westmin- 
ster to demand admission tothe House of Commons; but thistime he was 
violently seized at the very door of the Chamber by fourteen police- 
men and ushers, hauled through the lobby and St. Stephen’s Hall, 
and finally ejected (hatless and bedraggled, and panting with the 
exertion of resistance) into the Old Palace Yard, which was thronged 
by a host of his enthusiastic followers. 

Again next year, on the assembling of a new session, the in- 
domitable member for Northampton presented himself and made his 
third speech at theBar ; and again the majority refused to let him swear 
or affirm. A few days later Mr. Bradlaugh took the strategic step 
of administering the oath to himself. He appeared suddenly at the 
table, produced a New Testament out of his breast-pocket, repeated 
the words of the oath, kissed the book, and then signing his name on 
a slip of paper, which he deposited on the table close to the Clerk, 
with a direction to add it to the Test Roll, he took a seat on one of 
the benches. Again he was expelled from the House; a new writ 
was again issued for Northampton, and again he was elected for the 
seat on the largest poll yet reached. Still the House decreed his 
exclusion, though over a thousand petitions with a quarter of a 
million signatures had been presented in his favour. On the 3rd of 
May, 1883, the second anniversary of his appearance in the House, 
the Government’s Oaths Act Amendment Bill was lost by three 
votes ; and next day Bradlaugh was once more refused, by a majority 
of one hundred and six, the right to sit and vote as member for 
Northampton. 

For several years the battle over the oaths question was thus 
waged at the Bar of the House, in the Law Courts, and more 
especially throughout the country, where hundreds of meetings were 
held in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. On the 9th of February, 
1884, at the opening of another session, Mr. Bradlaugh again 
administered the oath to himself and voted ; and was again expelled. 
He then accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and was yet again 
triumphantly returned for Northampton, but the majority of the 
House of Commons was as obdurate as ever in refusing him admission 
to the Chamber. The end of this long and bitter controversy—this 
splendid fight for freedom of thought—was brought about in a very re- 
remarkable manner. Mr. Bradlaugh was again elected by Northamp- 
ton in the General Election of 1885. On the assembling of the new 
Parliament of 1886 he was allowed to take the oath and his seat in 
the House, the new Speaker (Viscount Peel) firmly refusing to let 
any protest or question be interposed. The power and authority of 
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the Speaker have never been so strikingly manifested as in that 
action. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s Parliamentary career was brief, but he lived long 
enough to become one of the most respected and honoured members 
of the House. In 1888 he carried the Affirmation Act, which enacts 
that in all places and for all purposes an affirmation may be made in 
lieu of an oath by every person who states as the ground of such 
objection either that he has no religious belief or that the taking of 
an oath is contrary to his religious belief. In such a case ‘I do 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare and affirm’ are substituted for 
the words ‘I swear,’ and ‘so help me God’ are omitted. The words 
‘so help me God’ had ceased to be regarded by Parliament as the 
bulwark of Christianity. But there still stood upon the ‘ Journals’ of 
the House the resolution passed in 1880 which declared him 
ineligible either to take the oath or make affirmation. As he lay in 
the shadow of death in February, 1891, a motion, of which he had 
given notice, to expunge this resolution from the records was moved 
in his absence and carried unanimously. This final act of justice to 
Mr. Bradlaugh ended the long struggle to make the Parliamentary 
declaration of allegiance conformable to the views of persons of all 
religious beliefs and of no religious beliefs. 

During the Bradlaugh controversy the question was often asked, 
‘Why should there be a Parliamentary oath at all?’ The oath is 
now intended solely as a test of fealty. Its object is simply to 
secure the election to Parliament of men who are loyal to the reign- 
ing Sovereign. But, according to the jurists, allegiance to the 
Throne—which is all a member of Parliament promises on oath or 
by affirmation—is the common law duty of every subject. 

Every Peer who enters Parliament, every Commoner who enters the House of 
Commons, is [said Lord Sherbrooke] already bound by the law of the land to be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. All the 


execrations in the world cannot make it more binding ; all the promises that can be 
uttered add nothing to its force. 


A member of Parliament found guilty of high treason, or treason- 
felony, or sedition, has the same punishment meted out to him, and 
no more, as is imposed on any other subject convicted of these crimes. 
William Smith O’Brien, M.P., the chief of the Irish insurrectionary 
movement of 1848, was, on conviction, sentenced to death after the 
old form in cases of high treason—to be hanged, beheaded and 
quartered ; but the same sentence was pronounced on other leaders 
of the movement who were not members of Parliament, and Smith 
O’Brien was included in the subsequent reprieve of these prisoners. 
The proceedings in the House of Commons arising out of the case of 
Smith O’Brien also show that a member of Parliament adjudged guilty 
of high treason, or the violation of the oath of Allegiance which he takes 
at the table, is in a sense treated more considerately than a member 
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convicted of a common felony. The latter is subjected to the 
degradation of being expelled by resolution from the House; the 
former is more compassionately regarded ‘as dead.’ Lord John 
Russell, in submitting to the House on the 18th of March, 1849, a 
motion declaring that inasmuch as Smith O’Brien had been convicted 
of high treason he had become incapable of sitting in Parliament, 
confessed that there was no absolute precedent for dealing with such 
acase. There was the case of a Mr. Forster, respecting whom the 
following entry appeared in the ‘ Journals’ under the date of the 10th 
of May, 1715, the time the Pretender made his abortive descent upon 
Scotland : 

That T. Forster Esq., 2 member of this House, having been taken in open 
rebellion bearing arms against His Majesty, be expelled this House. Ordered 


that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant &c., to make out a new writ for electing Kc., 
for Northumberland, in the room of T. Forster Esq., expelled this House. 


A kindred entry occurred in the ‘ Journals’ thirteen months later, 
or on the 2nd of June, 1716: 


The House being informed that J. Carnegie Esq., member for Forfarshire, had 
been in arms in Scotland on the part of the rebels during the late rebellion, and 
that there were two persons at the door who could prove the same, they were 
called in and examined at the Bar, and gave the House an account that they had 
seen the said Mr. Carnegie in arms at Perth on the part of the rebels; and it was 
resolved nem. con, that the said Carnegie be expelled this House. 


Lord John Russell pointed out, however, that in both these in- 
stances the House acted upon information only, and did not wait for 
trial, whereas the case of Smith O’Brien was that of a member who 
had been actually convicted of high treason. Smith O’Brien was 
therefore not expelled the House, but was regarded as dead in a 
civil sense; and a new writ for his seat for the city of Limerick 
was accordingly issued. 

If, then, the oath is purely and simply a declaration of loyalty to 
the reigning Sovereign, an obligation which, oath or no oath, devolves 
upon every subject, and if its violation entails no additional punish- 
ment on a member of Parliament, it is little more than an idle 
function. No oath or affirmation is required of any member of the 
Legislature of either Germany or France; but there is a solemn 
declaration of fidelity to the Commonwealth. In the American 
Congress the declaration runs: ‘To the best of my knowledge and 
ability I will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic.’ In Italy there is 
a dramatic oath. The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
solemnly reads the words of the oath, which binds the members to 
labour ‘ with a single view to the inseparable welfare of King and 
country,’ and the new Deputy, extending his right arm above his 
head, says ‘I swear.’ 

MicHAEL MacDonaGu. 

Vor, XLVI—No. 270 Z 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CASUS BELLI IN SOUTH AFRICA 


RaTHER more than one-fourth of Sir Sidney Shippard’s article in 
the July number of this Review is devoted to a statement of his own 
qualifications for the task. I gather from it that he has spent a great 
many years in South Africa and knows the country well. But the 
undoubted advantage which such an experience gives him may be 
more than counterbalanced by the incapacity to judge public opinion 
at home arising from long residence abroad. Our countrymen who 
serve the Empire so splendidly in all parts of the world too often 
forget, in the exercise of autocratic power, that they are the servants 
of a free people, for the most part passionately devoted to the ideal of 
justice. They lose touch with the mother-land and become virtually 
foreigners. It is for that reason that so few of the retired servants of 
the Empire have been able to guide public opinion in this country, 
even on the subjects which they have spent their lives in learning. 

The subject of Sir Sidney Shippard’s article is British policy in 
the Transvaal. I believe the desire and the determination of the great 
body of the British people is that our policy there and everywhere 
should before all things be founded on justice. That may surprise 
Sir Sidney Shippard. He appears to have derived his notions of 
modern ‘England ’—so he styles the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland—from the alien journalism of London. His 
fling at the ‘ political blunders of Mr. Gladstone’ may be permitted to 
pass, inasmuch as it includes inits sweep Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose policy, so far as he knows it, he supports. But when he speaks 
in this connection of ‘unhappy party divisions which are sapping 
the vital strength of England as a world-power,’ and when he goes 
on todescribe the Boers as relying ‘ on the efforts of those in England 
who are ever ready to take sides against their own country, no 
matter how just her quarrel,’ he misconceives the nature of our party 
differences and forgets how little as yet they have affected the South 
African question. This sort of thing he should leave to the yellow 
press of the metropolis. And he may rest assured that the people 
of Great Britain are not to be driven from a policy of justice by the 
taunt, come from whom it may, that they are ‘ taking sides against 
their own country.’ 

Sir Sidney Shippard’s argument apparently is, that unless we 
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force the Milner programme of Reform upon the Boers, by war if 
necessary, we shall lose South Africa. He supports it by nothing 
that can be called a reason. There are many persons as well 
informed as Sir 8. Shippard, who prophesy the same disasters as a_ 
consequence of the policy which he advocates. War with the 
Transvaal on the grounds suggested would, even if successful, break 
the unity of South Africa for years to come; and with disunion, who 
shall say how long the Imperial connection could be maintained ? 
Things have already reached a dangerous pass, and not in the 
Transvaal only. When was the Empire in such a condition as now? 
Race arrayed against race in the Cape Colony—Governor and 
Ministers apparently in disaccord—colonies separated by thousands of 
miles of sea and land, and united only by their common tie to Great 
Britain, taking opposite sides on the Imperial question—these are 
the present results of the policy which arrogates to itself the 
name of Imperialism. It is high time that the honest and. native- 
born Briton, who made and maintains the Empire, should come 
to its rescue. 

I think it absolutely useless to attempt to follow the writer in his 
somewhat confused account of the grievances of British subjects in the 
Transvaal. He makes no attempt te establish a casus belli on any 
specific ground. Sometimes, apparently, it is a conspiracy of the 
Dutch to drive England out of South Africa altogether ; sometimes it 
is the plundering and murdering of British subjects in the Transvaal ; 
sometimes it is the corruption of the Boer Government, sometimes 
their neglect of the ‘ law of the God whose name they so often take 
in vain’—which calls for the presence of our fleet in Delagoa Bay 
and an army of occupation in the Transvaal. It is better to read the 
true case against the Boers in the official despatches. There is one 
question I should like to mention here, as no light has been thrown 
on it by any of the publications. According to the Stock Exchange 
Year-Book a large number of South African mining companies 
appear to be incorporated not under the unimpeachable Companies. 
Acts of this country, but under the laws of the corrupt Government, 
which we are told must be mended or ended. They areall, I presume, 
fed by ‘uitlander’ capital and manned by ‘ uitlander’ directors. Is there 
anything in the laws of the Republic—as there sometimes is in other 
States—requiring companies to be incorporated under the local law ? 
Or can it be that the plundered uitlander prefers the charter of the 
Republic to the charter of the Queen ? 

Now the casus belli must be found, as the question now stands, 
either in the grievances of the ‘uitlanders’ or in breaches of the 
Convention of 1884. 

The grievances of the uitlanders, as summarised by Mr. 
Chamberlain on the 4th of February 1896, include the following: 
the difficulty in obtaining naturalisation and the franchise; the 
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question of education ; mismanagement of the finances ; restrictions 
on the right of public meeting; the policy of granting State 
monopolies; grievances in connection with the labour question, 
railways, and the police. The list, though not exhaustive, is, as Mr. 
Chamberlain observes, ‘ formidable in length and serious in quality.’ 
I have mainly used his own words in this enumeration, and their 
purport is now sufficiently well known to render further explanation 
unnecessary. All demands are now, according to Sir A. Milner’s policy, 
summed up in the demand for Franchise Reform—which, it isassumed, 
will enable the uitlanders to redress their grievances for themselves. 

Sir 8. Shippard says that ‘both the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal enjoy a measure of internal independence by virtue of 
conventions with Great Britain, the Sovereign Power of South Africa ; 
but it is none the less true that both of these States are in a certain 
sense still under a British Protectorate.’ These words require a brief 
reference to the essential points of the two conventions between the 
Queen and the Transvaal State. The Orange Free State is not in 
question now: but, if I am not mistaken, it parted from us on terms 
of complete independence, unqualified even by a nominal suzerainty. 

By the Convention of 1881 Her Majesty’s Commissioners ‘ under- 
take and guarantee, on behalf of Her Majesty, that from and after the 
8th day of. August 1881, complete self-government, swhject to the 
sugerainty of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, will be accorded 
to the inhabitants of the Transvaal Territory upon the following 
terms and conditions, and subject to the following reservations and 
limitations.’ Then follow thirty-three articles, all of which were in 
terms accepted by the representatives of the Transvaal. It is un- 
necessary to describe them, as they were superseded by the Convention 
of 1884. 

By the latter instrument Her Majesty declares that the following 
articles of a new Convention ‘shall be substituted for the articles 
embodied in the Convention of 1881, which latter, pending ratification 
by the Volksraad, shall continue in full force and effect.’ The rati- 
fication took place in August 1884, and since then the thirty-three 
articles of the old Convention have been null and void, and the twenty 
articles of the new Convention now govern the relations of Great 
Britain and the Transvaal. 

The new Convention contains not one word about the suzerainty, 
but the main provision on that head was contained in the fundamental 
agreement of 1881. The superseded articles twice in terms assert the 
suzerainty. The new articles of 1884 contain provisions which would 
seem to imply that it was the intention of the parties that the suze- 
rainty—whatever it may have meant—was to be abandoned. The 
question might give scope to legal ingenuity, but it is not of much 
importance. It would be fair to assume that the suzerainty is still 
retained, but that it is measured by the provisions embodied in the 
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new articles of 1884. These new articles, to some extent, repeat ; to 
some extent they alter ;. to a considerable extent they ignore the pro- 
visions of 1881. Except in so far as they are repeated with or without 
modification, the old provisions are now wholly extinct. 

The most striking difference between the two conventions relates 
to British control of the foreign relations of the Transvaal. Article II. 
of 1881 reserves to the Queen the right (a) to appoint a British 
Resident, (6) to move troops through the State in time of war 
between the suzerain Power and any foreign State, and (c) to con- 
trol the external relations of the State. By Article XVIII. the duties 
of the British Resident are defined as ‘ analogous to those of a Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul General,’ and it is provided, inter alia, that 
in regard to communications with foreign Powers the Transvaal 
Government will correspond with Her Majesty’s Government through 
the British Resident and the High Commissioner.’! 

These two Articles, each of which in terms asserts the suzerainty, 
have disappeared, and their place appears to be taken by Articles ILI. 
and IV. of 1884, neither of which namesthe suzerainty. Article III. 
provides that ‘if a British officer is appointed to reside at Pretoria or 
elsewhere within the South African Republic to discharge functions 
analogous to those of a Consular officer, he will receive the assistance 
and protection of the Republic.’ And Article IV. provides that the 
South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement with 
any State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe to the eastward or to the westward of the Republic, 
until the same has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen. Such 
approval shall be considered to have been granted if the British 
Government do not notify within six months that the treaty is in 
conflict with the interests of Great Britain or any of its possessions 
in South Africa. So far as external relations are concerned, the 
suzerainty, if it survives at all, has evidently been reduced to small 
dimensions. 

The two articles of the Convention of 1884 relating to the rights 
of residents should now be noted. By Article VII., ‘No person 
who has remained loyal to Her Majesty during the late hostilities 
shall suffer any molestation by reason of his loyalty . . . and all such 
persons will have full liberty to reside in the country with enjoyment 
of all civil rights: and protection for their persons and property.’ 
By Article XIV., ‘ All persons, other than natives, conforming them- 
selves to the laws of the South African Republic (a) will have full 
liberty with their families to enter, travel, or reside in any part of 
the South African Republic ; (b) they will be entitled to hire or possess 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises ; (c) they may 
carry on their commerce either in person or by any agents whom they 


1 Article II. also enacts that diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers is to be 
carried on ‘through Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular officers abroad.’ 
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may think fit to employ ; (d) they will not be subject in respect of 
their persons or property or in respect of their commerce or industry to 
any taxes, general or local, other than those which are or may be im- 
posed upon citizens of the said Republic.’* I do not pretend to decide 
the exact degree of the difference between these two articles. This 
much is clear. British subjects in the Transvaal are divided into two 
classes, those entitled to rights under Article VII., and those entitled 
under Article XIV. The former, the loyalists, are entitled to all ‘ civil 
rights ’"—a term which does not necessarily include political rights, 
The latter are merged with ‘all persons other than natives ’ and are en- 
titled, subject to their conforming to the laws, to the rights enumerated. 
Compare this enumeration with Mr. Chamberlain’s, or any other, list 
of uitlanders’ grievances and it will be seen how difficult it would be 
to make out that these are breaches of the Convention. 

Now Sir S. Shippard himself admits, although ungraciously, that 
we are bound by this Convention. We must abide, he says, ‘ by the 
results of our own past weakness and stupidity.’ Why then does he 
talk of girding up his loins for battle and mending or ending a corrupt 
Government by force of arms? I believe I have given all the sub- 
stantial portions of both conventions that bear upon our right to 
interfere with the foreign relations or domestic government of the 
Transvaal. I fail to see any ground for the theory that if our pro- 
posals should be declined by the Transvaal we have a good casus belli. 
In the Boer report of the Bloemfontein Conference, a translation of 
which appeared inthe Times of the 18th of July, Sir A. Milner isreported 
to have said towards the close of the discussion, ‘Should matters 
remain thus—and I tell you this—that there is no way out except war.’ 
It is to be hoped that the High Commissioner has been as erroneously 
reported in point of substance as he evidently has been in point of 
form. The sentiment imputed to Sir A. Milner is the sentiment 
inspiring Sir 8. Shippard’s article and many others which have 
appeared in the journals to which I have referred. It is wholly 
inconsistent with the statements which have been made again and 
again on behalf of the Government by the Colonial Secretary. In his 
despatch of the 4th of February 1896, addressed to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Mr. Chamberlain writes: ‘Since the Convention of 1884 
Her Majesty’s Government have recognised the South African Republic 
asa freeand independent Government as regards all its internal 
affairs not touched by that Convention.’ He goes on to say that, 
independently of the Convention, Great Britain ‘is justified, in 
the interests of South Africa as a whole as well as of the 
peace and stability of the South African Republic, in tendering 
its friendly counsels as regards the new-comers, who are mainly 
British subjects.’ In addressing the Chartered Company after 
receiving news of the Raid, he somewhat sternly desires it to 


* This article is in substantially the same terms as Article XXVI. of 1881. 
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‘note that the South African Republic is a foreign State, with 
which Her Majesty is at peace and in Treaty relations.’ And 
in the House of Commons, on the 13th of February 1896, he 
says, ‘ We had explicitly repudiated any right of interference in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal.’ It is impossible to reconcile these 
lucid sentences with the wild denunciations of Sir S. Shippard and 
other advocates of the uitlander; and it is not quite easy to 
reconcile them with the later action of the Colonial Office itself. 
But I venture to think that they truly describe the real nature of 
our relations with the Transvaal, obscured as that has been by the 
dust of this passing controversy. 

In some quarters the argument is put forward that we are 
entitled to read into the Convention promises made by President 
Kruger in the course of the preceding negotiations. I do not see how 
that can be done. The assurances of an individual—granting that 
such were made—could hardly bind his Government in any case ; but 
when the terms of the treaty are reduced to writing, in that instru- 
ment alone must be found the compact binding both parties. 

There are only three grounds upon which intervention of any 
kind in the affairs of the Transvaal could be justified on the part of 
Great Britain. One is the Convention; and the Convention, as we 
have shown, has no bearing whatever on the burning questions of the 
existing situation. If the Convention has been broken by the Boers, 
we have a right to insist on redress. Whether the Convention has 
been broken or not, and what is the true interpretation of that instru- 
ment, are questions which nothing but a fit of madness on one side 
or the other would allow to lead to war. One extremely satisfactory 
feature of the Bloemfontein Conference—if the Boer report is to be 
trusted—is the willingness of both parties to submit such questions 
to arbitration—not the arbitration of a foreign State, but the arbitra- 
tion, as I understand, of juridical experts. 

Another ground for intervention would be the denial by the 
Transvaal Government to British subjects resident in the Transvaal, 
not uitlanders in general, of the ordinary safe-keeping of person and 
property, which by the comity of nations is regarded as a duty 
binding on all Governments—on Russia, Germany, France, as 
much as upon the Transvaal. We can pick no quarrel with President 
Kruger on this ground which we ought not under similar circumstances 
to maintain against the Czar or the German Emperor. So far as I 
have seen, there is not in the official papers any hint of a casus belli 
based on this vague but none the less real right. 

A third and still more vague, but still possibly legitimate 
ground of intervention would be such a state of disorder, in the 
Transvaal, as might endanger the good government of neighbouring 
States and colonies. Proximus ardet Ucalegon; we have a right to 
protect ourselves. There is no pretence for saying, and no responsible 
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person, so far as I know, has said, that any such state of things exists 
in the South African Republic. It is not enough to prove that the 
laws are unjust, that taxation is too high, that public officials are 
corrupt, that there are racial feuds—of what country in the world, 
except our own, may not these things be said ? 

For the reasons I have given, I cannot assent to the call for war 
in Sir 8. Shippard’s article. But, says he, ‘there is nothing unfair 
and unreasonable in the demands of Sir A. Milner.’ Let us see. 
If Sir A. Milner has a South African policy of his own, it is 
summed up in the proposition that it will save a great deal of trouble 
all round if the uitlanders are admitted to the franchise to such an 
extent that they may be able to protect themselves, and we Gallios 
shall no longer be wearied with their importunities. They will no 
longer be British subjects, and we shall wash our hands of them. 
There can be no pretext of a casus belli here, it will be observed— 
nothing but a suggestion which should commend itself to the 
common sense and the business instincts of two of the shrewdest 
races of the modern world. When this suggestion is coupled with 
another, that the old burghers ought still to remain the ‘ predominant 
partners ’in their own Republic, it is impossible for Britons, jealous as 
they are of their own birthright, to abstain from hearty acquiescence. 
In the United States of America, where naturalisation is not unattended 
with difficulties, no naturalised alien can aspire to the office of Presi- 
dent. That is reserved for native-born citizens of the United States. 
A similar condition in the Transvaal would be not only unexception- 
able, but probably necessary. 

The misfortune is that the suggestion should have been made on 
the footing of a right which Great Britain was entitled to assert. In 
his lamentable despatch of the 5th of May 1899 the High Com- 
missioner, in the style of a clever undergraduate, propounds the 
paradox that we cannot effectively protect our own subjects except by 
helping them to cease to be our subjects. This is not only a para- 
dox, but it is a perversion of International Law. What warrant is 
there in International Law for the doctrine that aliens have a right to 
naturalisation in the country of their residence, or even that naturali- 
sation necessarily carries with it political as distinguished from civil 
privileges ? The general tendency of doctrine and practice has been 
in the opposite direction. It has only been in recent years that 
sovereigns have agreed to recognise the right of their subjects to 
transfer their allegiance elsewhere, and the right of other sovereigns 
to receive the allegiance so transferred. The notion that the alien 
has a right to be admitted into full political or to any citizenship 
in the country of his adoption is further open to the objection that 
individuals have no locus standi before the Law of Nations, and that 
the right, if right there be, must be vested in the Government from 
which they desire to be severed. And yet, to listen to the language of 
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a portion of our press, one might imagine that we were dealing here 
with one of the primordial rights of International Law. Daily and 
hourly these writers clamour for what they are pleased to call the 
‘irreducible minimum ’—or failing that, war. They have immensely 
prejudiced a policy which, though it has no basis in legal rights, is 
nevertheless a defensible and just policy. But the fact that it has no 
basis either in International or Conventional Law should have caused 
its supporters to abstain from asserting it as a right either of the 
uitlanders or of Great Britain. As ‘friendly advice’ to be pressed 
upon a ‘ foreign State,’ which though ‘ free and independent’ is in 
close and peculiar relation with ourselves, it would commend, I 
believe, the almost unanimous support of the people of this country. 
As a policy to be enforced by war, it is an outrage on International 
Law and British justice. 

Of the specific grievances of the uitlanders, which a liberal 
Franchise Law would enable them of their own motion to redress 
without further recourse to us, there is no need to say much at 
this moment. They areall, or mostly, I think, legitimate grievances 
—i.e. cases of bad law or bad administration. But they have often a 
strange resemblance to grievances in our own domestic system, 
against which multitudes of our -own people strive in perpetual 
protest—with little support, it must be said, from the most clamorous 
advocates of Reform for the Transvaal. 

The Dynamite Monopoly is a grievance which at once offends the 
most wholesome prejudices of the British people. The Blue Book 
published the other day proved the system to be wholly indefensible 
on economic grounds. But the attempt of the Colonial Secretary 
to make it out to be a breach of the Convention was, in the 
opinion of many, equally indefensible. His argument was that 
while a mere monopoly was not contrary to the Convention, a 
monopoly which gave large profits to the monopolists, with dis- 
proportionately small benefit to the State, was a breach of that 
article. As has happened so often in South African controversy, 
the wrong ground was selected for the attack on an indefensible 
position. It was a case for friendly advice, not for the assertion of 
litigious rights. And even friendly advice might well have been 
tempered by the consciousness that we ourselves are not free from 
blame. There is in our midst a monopoly—open to the objection 
that the share ofthe State and its profits is small compared with that 
of the concessionnaires, and productive in its way of quite as much 
evil as the Dynamite Monopoly of the Transvaal. I refer of course to 
the Drink Monopoly—constituted by the restriction of the trade to a 
selected number of privileged persons whose licence duty is but a 
fraction of the annual value of the privilege. Thelong drawn-out 
reports of the Licensing Commission admit the evil, but give us no 
true measure of its extent. The majority report estimates the 
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monopoly value of licences—as distinguished from licensed premises 
—in the county of London alone at 30,000,000/. For the United 
Kingdom the figure would be, according to proportion, 300,000,0001. 
This may be taken as the selling price of a monopoly in which, be it 
observed, there is no legally vested interest beyond the current year. 
On any reasonable computation, we must conclude that the annua} 
profit of the monopoly to the monopolists is not less than 10,000,000. 
as against the miserable million and a half which is the profit of the 
State. What becomes of the poor little Monopoly of Dynamite 
when compared with this gigantic and socially dangerous and 
demoralising Monopoly of Drink? Verily we should look after the 
beam in our own eye before we trouble ourselves about the mote in 
our brother’s. Who knows to what extent the politics of this country 
are corrupted by the expenditure of those to whom these vast 
monopoly profits are given ? 

Another grievance of the uitlanders which has elicited much 
unintelligent sympathy in this country is the position of the Courts of 
Law in relation to the Sovereign Power. So far as I can discover, the 
system of the Transvaal is in this respect the same as our own. It recog- 
nises the supreme authority of Statute Law—the law made by Parlia- 
ment. In some countries there is no supreme Parliament, and Courts 
of Justice may decree a statute to be void for some breach of the Con- 
stitution. There is something to be said for such a system, but more 
to be saidagainst. It gives to a bench of lawyers the power to annul 
the decrees of the Legislature, and it involves the actual law in a great 
deal of uncertainty. The State which adopts it may find any day 
that an apparently valid statute which has been obeyed for years, 
under which rights have been acquired and transferred, has been 
legally inoperative all the time. No person proposing such a system 
would be listened to in this country, and it is in vain to represent as 
a grievance the refusal by the Transvaal of conditions which we 
would not tolerate for a moment. 

It is from no wish to belittle or excuse the grievances of the 
uitlanders that plain people at home recall their own. At least one 
half of the people of this country detest the power possessed by a 
few hundreds of their fellow-subjects to override the decisions of the 
representatives of the nation. When the uitlanders’ advocates in 
this country denounce a bad educational system in the Transvaal, 
our sympathy is cooled by the support tendered too often by the same 
people to a wasteful and unjust educational system at home. When 
President Kruger and his Government are charged with legislation 
in the interests of their own faction alone, we cannot forget the 
millions of our public money so audaciously transferred within the 
last few years to the pockets of partisans of the party now in 
power. The Mining Laws of the South African Republic may not be 
the perfection of human wisdom and justice ; but I am told, by those 
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who know more about the subject than I do, that they are at least 
as good as our own. When we are called upon to use the 
mighty power of the Empire to enforce the claims, just or unjust, of 
our countrymen abroad, we may be pardoned for reflecting how little 
they help us to maintain the tremendous and ever-growing burden 
of that power. Nor can we quite forget the audacious and dis- 
loyal menaces which have sometimes come from the lips of repre- 
sentative uitlanders. And it is too obvious to be ignored that in 
the minds of such persons the greatest grievance of all is the 
Convention of 1884, by which, on the admission even of Sir S. 
Shippard, we are bound in honour to abide. 

Again, one reads with some amazement an argument which 
leaves out of account the history of the Raid, just as if it had never 
happened. But all impartial persons in this country will surely 
admit that that disastrous. incident profoundly modified the 
situation of the Transvaal leaders. It inspired in them a distrust of 
Great Britain as profound as the distrust felt by Sir S. Shippard for 
them. Remembering the Raid and its consequences, Sir S. Shippard 
might have restrained the virulence of his attack on the Pretoria 
Government. ‘Their bad faith,’ he says, ‘ is beyond doubt or question.’ 
He is content with one instance—their treatment of the Reform leaders 
in 1896. ‘ After receiving and treating with a depucation of those 
leaders, and utilising them for the purpose of inducing the inhabitants 
of Johannesburg to lay down their arms, the Pret. ‘ia Government 
broke their implied pledge of a general amnesty, arre ed and tried the 
leaders, and ultimately extorted 220,000/. from the as the ransom 
of life and liberty.’ I can find no trace of any suc} plied pledge. 
The surrender of Johannesburg was described by Si = 2rcules Robin- 
son as unconditional.* The prisoners were prosec 4, and four of 
them were sentenced to death. The Colonial Office intervened on 
the question of bail, and again in regard to the commutation of the 
death sentence. The Colonial Secretary on the 11th of February 
1896, in a speech which mentioned the forthcoming trial of the leaders, 
said: ‘I am one of the first to recognise the moderation and the 
magnanimity that President Kruger has shown in regard to recent 
events.’ I can find no trace of an implied amnesty, and must con- 
clude that Sir S. Shippard has been as much misled about the Pretoria 
Government as about the institutions of his own country. 

But notwithstanding all these things, there are, I should hope, 
few people in this country who do not heartily wish for a settlement 
favourable to the claims of the uitlanders and consistent with the 
independence of the Transvaal. And inasmuch as the prospect of 
such a settlement is at this moment more hopeful than it has been 
for a long time, there seems to me to be less justification than there 


* Telegram of the 7th of January 1896: ‘Johannesburg has surrendered uncon- 
ditionally this afternoon.’ 
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might otherwise have been for reviewing the action of the Colonial] Office 
down to date. Some day, when this unhappy dispute shall have 
been settled, the conduct of the Government will have to be explained 
and justified to the House of Commons, to which it is responsible. 
We can well afford, in the prospect of peace, to pass over incidents 
which have aroused anxiety and distrust. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir A. Milner will in due course be heard in their own defence. 
In the meantime there may well be a truce. It must be under- 
stood, however, that those who stand as they believe for justice will 
at all times repel the accusations of party spirit and disloyalty 
to which they have been subjected by naturalised and other pre- 
tending patriots. It must be understood also that, however strongly 
we may condemn the mismanaged administration of the Transvaal, 
and however deeply we may sympathise with its victims, we agree 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in holding that there has not 
been aad there is not now any occasion for warlike action, or even for 
military preparations. 
EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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